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APPENDIX 



PART I.* 



The return to a commission for inquiring into the state of the Tower, in 
the ninth year of the reign of king Edward the Third, preserved in the 
Record Office in the Tower. 

Venekabili in Cbristo patri domino J. Dei gratdd Cantaar' archiepiscopo 
lorios Anglis primati, ac illustris domiDi repB cancellario, sui Johannes 
de Molyns, Thomas de Pulteneye, et Robertas de Kelieseye, reverenciam 
et honorem. Per coiDmiBsionNn domini regis nobis missam, cujus data 
est apnd Berewycum super Twedatn xvj. die Octobris anno r^ni domici 
regi? Edwardi nunc ix"", accessimus ad Turriin London' die Jovis proxima 
post festum aancts Luciae virginis, anno snpradicto, ad supervidendum 
defectus in Turri pnedictA et altis locis in circaitu ejosdem Tunis exis- 
tentes, et ad inquirendum per sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum 
de civitate JLoudon', per quorum vel cujus incuriara hi^usmodi. defectus 
contigeruDt ibidem, et quo tempore, qualiter, et quo modo, et de quanto 
defectus illi sufficieuter reparari possint et emendari, pront in commissione 
predicts plenius continetur. £t per inquisitionem coram nobis super 
prsemissis captam per sacramentom WiUlelmi Box, Henrici Cros, Ricardi 
Assetyn, Laurencij leCook, Gosselini de Clyne, Mauricij Sturgys, Walteri 
le Hurer, Willielrai Cros, Gilbert! le Hurer, Johannis le Hurer, Willielmi de 
Wrotham, Petri AtteVygne, Johannis de Wrotham, et Ricardi de Preston' 
proborum hominum visneti Turria pnedictee et per sacramentum Simonis 
de Cantuaria, Johannis de Cotenham, Roberti de Farnham, Thome de 
Gylingham, carpentariorum ; Petri de Tytemerssb, Willielmi de Rameseye, 

* It was origiDoJlf intended that a regular aeries of records concerning the Tower, partico- 
loriy iu the reign of Henry III., should haye been introduced in this appendix ; but' the spaqf 
l&at it was fonnd Aey would occupy, renders their omission necessary. 
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R^oaldi de Wbytham, et Robert! de Dippenhale, citnentariornni ; Willielini 
le Plomer et Robert! le Plomer, plambarioruin ; JobaDii!s de Waleworth et 
Ricardi de Zeogeattestone, Titriarioram ; Alexaadr! le Tygbelere et Robert! 
de Maydeoston, tegulariorum ; Walter! le Smyth, et Nichola! CoraDd, in 
Turn prffidlctA comorantiura, !iiveiiimuB defectus aubscriptos, v!delicet, ia 
defectibus murorum, karaell', etgraduum altae turns emeodaodis et repa- 
randis de opera c!meDtariorum ad sumniam xl. librarum. Item io defec- 
tibus murorum gutter' aulse camerar' et stabuls eoDstabnlarii emeodandis et 
reparandis, vj. librarum, xi!j. soHdorum, i!!j. deDanomm. Item io defectibus 
murorum, pylers, graduum, camerar* aulee domini r^s, camerar' capellae 
dicti domiui re^, coqnios, pistnnse parieat' camerar' domiDse regiuse, capell* 
dictte domioEB r^use, et camiuornm juxta iDteriorem portam emendandis 
et reparaodis, xvj. librarum, xiij. solidoruoi, iiij. deQariorum. Item in defec- 
tibus murorum ad iuteriorem portam ad dexteram manum c. Bolidomm. 
Item ID defectibus uaius muri juxta le Blauochetour et camerar' le 
Wayte emendandis et reparandis vj. librarum, xiij. solidorum, iiij. denari- 
oram. Item io defectibus unius man juxta turrim rotundam, et portam 
versus hoepitalem sanctse KateriDie juxta cameram domini reps in exte- 
liori wardift ad stnistram partem emendaodis et reparandis vj. librarum, 
xiij. solidorum, iiij. denariorum. Item in defectibus sex obstupantium 
contra warderob' in exterion wardA, gradunm et viarum super murum 
onendatidis et reparandis, xl. librarum. Item in defectibus unius muri 
super Hiamtsiam infra extenorem portam, et unius muri juxta leBlaundi^ 
tour ex parte sinistra emendandis et reparandis 1. librarum unde summa 
totalis deop«% cimentanomm, clxxj. libr', xi|j. solid', iiij. denar*. 

Item in ddectibus altae turris de opere carpentariorum in turell' et 
duobus aer* tnrris unius aer' coquipse et camene contra hostium, fenes- 
tramm, et hostiorum emendandis et reparandis, xxx. librarum. Item in 
defectibus aulffi, camerar' et stabular' constabularii emmdandis et r^)a^ 
randis, xxvj. librarum, xiij. solidorum, iiij. denariorum. Item in d^ectibns 
camerar'- dominie reginse et capell* emendandis et reparandis, Ixxiij. librar 
rum, vj. solidorum, viij. denariorum. Item in defectibus auls domini 
regis in coopertura, sfayngles, coquina, pistrins, veteris capellae emendandis 
et reparandis, 1. librorum. Item in defectibus unius camerae, unius port« 
juxta turrim emendandis et reparandis, x. librarum. Item in defectibus 
trium stabular* emendandis et reparandis c. librarum. Iton in defec- 
tibus quatnor pontium emendaodis et reparandis 1. librarum. Item in 
defectibns unius domns cassatte ad emendandum et reparandum in ward4 
poonetse xxx. librarum. Uude summa totalis de opere carpentariorum 
ccclxx. libr'. 
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Item in defectibus alts tnrria et gatter" de opere lambariemm^ xxx, libr\ 
Jtem ID defectibas coqninsc, auln, et caroene, emeodandis et.repanndis, x* 
Ubramm. Item in defectibus unias earners jnxta ioteriorem caniaram emear 
daodis et reparandis, xx. solidos. Item in de&etibBs nniae auls, unia» 
earners, et unine stabuls, et gutter' ibidem reparandis et emendanilis x. 
libramm. Item in defectibus auls domini r^s, camerar', cageihe, et 

coquioK dicti domini regis Item in defectibus camerar^ domins regi- 

ns, capell' et gutter' ibidem euiendandis et reparandis, vj. libr*, xig. soUd*, 
iiij. denar'. Item in defectibus et pistoias, xl. solid'. Item in de- 
fectibus unius earners super le W^ergate emendandia et reparaodiBk xuj^ 

librarum vj. solid' in defectibus turell' le Wayte c. solidomm. 

Item io defectibus ports versus bospitalem sanctae Katerins emendandis et 

reparandis in defectibus unius turns vocats la Blauncbetour et 

duoram turell' annexorum emeodaadis et r^arandis, x. librarum. Item 
in defectibas unius turris vocats Corandeatour emeudaudis et reparandis, 
xig. libr'. vj. solidorum, viij. denarionim. Item in defectibus capells 

xl. librarum. Item iu defectibus unius turelli vocati la MoD^ye- 

tour emendandis et reparandis, c. solidorum. Item iu defectibus duorum 
turellorum ad exteriorem portam emendandis et reparandis, xiij. librarum, 
Tj. solidorum, viij. denariorum. Unde summa totalis de defectibus plum- 
bariorum ccxiiij. libr', xiij. solid*, iiij. denar'. 

Item in defectibus trium stabular' pro opere t^ulariorufii inira inte- 
riorem wardam et extra, c. librarum. Item in defectibus domorum moaets 
emendandis et reparandis, xiij. librarum, vj. solidorum, rig. denariorum. 
Unde summa totalis t^ulariorum, cxig. Ubr', vj. solid', viy. denar*. 

Item de defectibus capells turris, auls, camerar', et capells domioi 
regis et r^ns de opere vitriarionim xxx. librarum. Unde summa totalis 
de opere vitriariorum xxx. libr'. 

Item de defectibus bostiorum et fenestrarum in altA turri pro opere ferri 
emendandis et reparaadis iiij. libr'. Item in defectibus auls, camerar', et 
stabuls constabnlarii, xl. solidorum. Item in defectibus auls domini 
r^s et camerar', capells, coquius, et pistrins dicti domiui r^s emen- 
dandis et reparandis, xl. solidorum. Item in defectibus camerar', et 
capells domins r^ns emendandis et reparandis, xl, solidorum. Item in 
defectibus unius earners juxta interiorem portam emendandis et reparandis 
iiij. librarum. Item in defectibus qaatuor turell' versus bospitalem sancts 
Katerins emendandia et reparandis xxx. solidorum. Item in defectibus 
trium portarum emendandis et reparandis iiij. librarum. Unde summa 
totalis de opere ferri, xx. libr', x. solid'. 

Summa totalis omnium defectuum predictorum dcccxx. libr' ig. solid'. 
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iiij. denar'. De quibos Tero defectibns tempore quo JohaDoes de Crum- 
beweir fuit constabularius Tunis pnedicts acciderunt defectas ad sum- 
mam d. librarum. £t quoad residuum defectuum pfEedictorum Don pos- 
suDt iutra se inquirere temporibus quorum vel cujus illi defectus coati- 
. genmt. Et dicunt jurati prsedicti quod duo turelli uude udus super 
Teterem portam et alias Tocatus la Plummerye nuncquam plane perfectus 
iod^ut reparatioue et emeudatione ad summum dccx. librarum. Item 
dicunt quod unum kayum cootra Thamisiam cootinens xxvig. perticas 
in loDgitudioe extendeoB se ^ parv& postern^ usque Petywales indiget 
necessario de doto reparari, et exigit custus de muro lapideo construendo 
ciiij. libr', xiij. solid', iiij. deuar'. 

Id cujus rei testimonium jurati pra^dicti buic inquisitioni sigilla 
sua apposueruDt. Dat' apud Turrim pnedictam die et anno 
supradictis. 



Pro Reclore et CapeUanos in Turri London' constittttis.* 

Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. salutem. Sciatis quod cum in capelld in 
Turn Dostri London' sit taotam unns capellanus, vocatus rector ejusdem 
capellae, qui ibidem missam celebrat cotidianam, et sexagfinta solidatte 
redditus cum pertinentiis in Candelweykstrete London' prsefato rectori pro 
saBtentatione snA abolim per progenitores nostros sint concessse. Nos 
Tolentes divinum cultum, tam pro honore sanctee ecclesise, quam tran- 
quillitate et quieti officiariorum et ministrorum nostrorum ac aliorum 
in dictd Turri commorantium, ut ipsis de sacramentis et sacramental ib us 
aliisqne dirinis seviciis prompciiis miuistretur, ampliare, tres capellanos 
una cum dicto rectore in dictA capelld ad divina pro salubri statu nostro 
et officiariorum, mtnistrorum et aliorum preedictorum dum vixerimus, et 
pro animabus nostris cum ab fa^c luce migravferimus, indies celebrandum 
perpetuo moraturos, duximus ordinandum. et pro sustentatione ipsoram 
rectoris et capellanorum ut meliiks et quietids vivere, et divims officiis 
intendere valeant in futurum, dedimus et concessimus pro nobis et bere- 
dibus nostris eisdem rectori et capellanis triginta et unam solidatas et octo 
denaratas redditus cam pertinentiis qnas solebamus percipere annuatim de 

* Bz Bot Pftt 28 Edw. III. pan i. m. 23, in Tdtt. Lond. 
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tenemeDtis super la Tourhall' et Parra Wales id civitate prsedictA ac quoi- 
dam redditnm qninque solidornm jaxta hospitale sanctse Katmoee prope 
dictam Tiirritn qui nobis ad scaccarium nostrum reddi solebat annuatiiD 
necnon quandam custumam quae solet de stalbotes, kidellis et aliis diversis 
generibua ingeDiorum in aqu& Thamis' percipi et reddi per annum, secun- 
dum majns et minus juxta qualitates temporum, per manus constabolarii 
dictse Tarns ad scaccarium prscdictum ; et etiani decem marcas annuas 
ad idem scaccarium ad terminos Paschie et sancti Micbaelis per equales 
portiones, babeud' et percipieud' singulis annis prscfatis rectori et capel- 
lanis et successoribas auis, una cum sexaginta solidatia redditus cum per- 
ttnentiis io Candelweykstrete imperpetuum- Concessimus etiam pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris rectori et capellauis pnedictis, de assensu et volantate 
coQstabuIarii prtedicti, viginti solidos annuos de feodo quod k nobis percipit 
per annum pro custodiA Tunis priedictae, et de assensu Willielmi de 
Rotheweir, clerici monetarum in dict& Turn cussarum, decem solidos de 
annuo feodo suo quod a nobis percipit in officio prsedicto, et de assensu 
Henrici de Brisde, magistri dictarum monetarum tresdecim solidos et 
quatuor denarios de illo certo quod in eodem o£Bcio per annum percipit, 
ac de assensu operariorum utencinm martellis pro dictis mooetis cudendis, 
et'talliatorum earundem monetarum, unum denarium per septimanam, de 
stipendiis cujuslibet eorundem ; babend' et percipiend' eisdem rectori 
et tribus capellanis et successoribus suis de preedictis constabulario, clerico, 
roagistro et operariis, et eorum successoribus singulis annis, terminis et tem- 
poribus consuetis, pro sustentatione snA predict^ imperpetuum ; . statuto de 
terns et tenementis ad manum mortuam non ponendis edito, non obstante. 
NolamuB tamen quod prsetextu hujusmodi concessionum nostram de 
dictis summis de feodis aut stipendiis prsfotis rectori et capellanis 
jactarum, pnedicti constabularius, clericns, magister, et operarii, vel eorum 
aliquis, seu successores sui, cum in salutem suarum cedant animarum 
pro eisdem summis alibi altocationem aliquam petaut aut optineant in 
futururo. 

In cujus, &c.' Teste rege apud Turrim London' x. die 
februarg. 

Per ipsum R^em. 
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Dt Huorporatione Copula if^a Hospitiwai Domini Regis.* 

Rex omnibus ad quoe, &c, salutem. Inter csetera quae r^am mages- 
tatem exornant nisi prius aut honesliua reperitur quam liberalitatis ac 
muoificentis ^;r^a virtus quae noa modo suuni superemineotem statum 
apleodidissimum reddit ; Tenim etiam in sui atnorein omnium subditorum 
animos allicit atque trahit. Set cum in omnes eandem liberalitatis glori- 
osam Tirtutem excercere reges decet, in eos tauten precipu^ munificencis 
munere uti convenit, qui se eorandem re^um obsequiis devoverunt: post 
plurima igitur et maxima beueficia per nos collata in alias tam cathe- 
drales ecclesias, quam coUegiatas capellas, et monasteria non pauca regni 
noBtri tandem ad decanum et ministroH capellaa hospicii nostri mentis 
oculoB convertimus, qui quotidie in presenti& nostri divine caitu man- 
cipati quocumque diverdnius, neque laboribns, neqne sumptibus parcentes, 
sedulo famnlaturi sequuntur, quibus sane prospicere et meritis beneficiis 
attollere noa tantum debitum set bonestum quoque jndicamus,- cui quidem 
rei long^ ante faciendo, id solum impedimento fuit quod iidem decanus et 
ministri nee in aliquo certo loco corporati nee nnum corpus aut una com- 
mnnitas fuerunt. Nos igitur dictum impedimentum removere cupieutes, 
ad laudeoi gloriosam et bonorem somms et individusB Triuitatis ac glori- 
osissimai matris virginis beatae Maries, ac exaltationem et stabilimentum 
capella; bospieii nostri, et divini cuUus in e^em augmentationem pracdic- 
tam capellam hospicii nostri in liber& capelld. nostr4 sancti Petri infra 
Turrim uostram London' de uno decano et tribus canoQicis, quorum unus 
sit subdecanus, alius thesaurariua, et tertius prcBceator ejusdem capeHse- 
hospicii nostri, fundamus, creamus, erigimus, ac perpetuis futuris tempo- 
ribns duraturam stabilimus per presentes. Quos decanum et canonicos 
ac omnes et singulos successores suos, suis temporibus, juxta ordinatiooes 
et statute in h&c parte per nos vel executores nostros edenda et statuenda, 
priefici, r^, dirigi, et gubemari volumus. Ac dilectum nobis in Christo 
magistrum Johannem Gunthorp' clericum, decanum dictoe capells hospicii 
nostri, ac Nicholaum Hewys clericum, subdecanum, Ricardum Surlond, 
thesaurarium, et Johannem Cbirche, praecentorem capellas nostras praefi- 
cimus, ordinamus, deputamus, et etiam realiter nomioamus, et institumus, 
ipsosque corporamus, unimus, et ipsos et successores suos pro perpetuo 
corporari, uniri, et stabiliri decemimns et declaramus, per prsesentes. £t 

* Ex RoL Fat 22, 23 Edw. IV. pars ii. m. 7, in IWri Load. 
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qnod iidem decanus, Babdecanna, thesanrarius, et pnecentor, sint unum 
corpus et una commanitas corporata, in re et nomine imperpetuum. Et 
qnod prsedicta capella hospicij nostri, libera capella r^a bospicij r^is, et 
qnod iidem decanus et anbdecanus, thesaurarins et prsecentor, et eorum 
snccesaores imperpetuum, decanus et caaonicijiberae capellse regiae hospicij ■ 
regis Tocentur, et nuncupentur ; et quod ipsi et successores sui per nomen 
et sub nomine decani et canonicorum liberas capellte r^ae hospicij r^s 
implacitare possint, vel implacitari ac prosequi omnimodas causas, quere- 
las, actiones, realea et personales ac mixtas, cqjuscumque sint generis vel 
naturee, ac respondere valeant et defendere sub nomine preedicto in dsdem, 
coram quibuscumque judicibus tam spiritualibus quam temporalibus. £t 
quod iidem decanus et candnici sub eodem nomine sint persons habiles et 
capaces in l^;e ad perquirendum et recipiendum terras, tenementa, an- 
nuitates,' redditus, servicia, advocationes et patronatua ecclesiarum, emo- 
lumenta et alia possessiones et hereditamenta quscumque, tam spiritualia 
quam temporalia; et tam de nobis et heredibus nostris quam de aliis per- 
aonis quibuscumque, licet ea de nobis et heredibus nostris mediate vel im-. 
mediate teneantur ; habenda et tenenda decano et canonicis prcedictis, et 
snccessoribus suis imperpetuum, absque molestatioue vet impedimento 
nostri tcI heredum nostrorum, aut aliorum quonimcumque. £t quod 
iidem decanus et canonici et eorum successores habeant unum sigillum 
commune pro negociis et ^tis suis sigillandis. Et ulterius, de certA scien- 
cift et mero motn nostris, concessimus, et per prseseotes concedimus, prae&- 
tis decano et canonicis in partem sustentationis eorum preedictam liberam 
capellam noatram sancti Petri infra Turrim ' nostram London', cum omni- 
bus juribns, oblaUonibus, decimis, proficius, annuitatibus, commoditatibus, 
emolumentis, et pertinentiis suis quibuscumque, habendam et tenendam 
sibi et succeesoribus suis, de nobis et heredibus nostris, in proprios usus 
ioqieipetnum. £t insuper de uberiori gradA nostrd concedimus, et liceociam 
damus per praesentea, pro nobis et heredibus nostris, quantum in nobis est, 
eisdem decano et canonicis, quod ipai et successores sui perquirere possint 
et recipere, terras, tenementa, redditus, servicia, reverBiones, et advocationes 
ecclesiarum, ad valorem centum librarum per annum, tam de nobis quam 
de aliis ; licet ea de nobis teneantur in capita : habenda, tenenda, et appro- 
prianda eisdem decano et canonicis et successoribus suis imperpetuum, 
absque molestatioue vel impedimento nostri vel heredum noatrorum aut 
aliorum quorumcumque ; statuto de tenis et tenementis ad manum mor- 
tuam non ponendis, seu aliquo alio statuto, actu, ordinalione, seu provi- 
sione^ incontrarium facto sive edito, non obstante. Et hoc absque fine sen 
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feodo magno vel parvo, Reu aliquo alio fine quocumque, nobis aut heredi- 
busnostrisreddendis, vel iaciendis pro pnenrissis, seu aliquo prsniissorun]. 
Et ulterius Tolentes eisdem decano et canoQicis gratiam facere amplioren^ 
de gratis nostrd speciali coDcessimus, pro Dobis et heredibus uostris, eisdem 
decaDO et canoDicis, qaod ipsi et successores sui exonerati siot iniperr 
petuutu et quieti de omDimodis 'finibus et feodis tam pro preeseDtibus litte- 
ris nostris, quam pro omnibus aliis litteris patentibus, cnrtis, et brevibus 
originalibns et judicialibue, ac aliis brevibus quibuscuidque, tam in cancel- 
lariS nostrS quam in quibuscumque curiis nostris et heredum nostrorum, 
habendis; ac etiam quod ipsi et successores sui habeant tam preesentes lit- 
tents nostras quam omnia alia litteras nostras patentes, cartas, et brevia 
sua originalia et judicialia, ac alia brevia sua qusecumque in canceliariA 
nostr&i et in quibuscumque curiis et placeis nostris et heredum uostrorum, 
sigillo nostro vel sigillis nostris et heredum nostrorum sigillata et sigillanda, 
tam de magnis quam de parvis feodis, ac omnibus aliis feodis sigilli qui- 
buscumque, ad nos.rel heredes nostros spectantibus, quieta ioiperpetuum. 
Et insuper volumus pro nobis et heredibua nostris quod tam praedicti deca- 
' nus et canonici et successores sui, quam custos sive custoded hanaperii 
cancellaria} nostne, et ejus vel eorum deputati pro tempore existente; et 
omnes alij de omnibus et singulis hujusmodi finibus et feodis erga nos et 
heredes nostros exonerati et quieti existant imperpetuum. 

In cujus, etc. Teste r^e apud Westmonasterium xxvig. die 
Februarij. 

Per ipsum R^;em et de data, etc. 



The following is extracted from a survey made of the Tower, in order to a ge- 
neral repair of its different buildings, in the twenty-third year of king 
Henry the Eighth, preserved in the Chapter-house at Westminster. 

" The Bell Tower .... ng at the weste ende of the Tower. The walls 

of the same repayrede, and the vyces and the ha — a of a dore 

to be made by the masons, and new dore therunto of tymber by the car- 
penters ; moreov* the same Tower to be roughe casted ; th'amount of the 
s^ne by estyacion as followith. 

Cane stone, iij. tons. sm*. . . . . ; tymber, d. loode bourds, c ; lyme, 

viij'. at T*. the c j sande, xxiiij. loodes, at vj**. 
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The ^all conteyoyog in lengthe from the forenamede Bell Tow' unto 
JSetcAam Tower, cxij. foote. The irhiche forsaide wall p'te of it to be 
TOityde, garyted, coped, lowped, and also crestyde. The waike under 
foote, called the vamer, to be repayrede n' Cane stone by the masons, as 
also the rough castyng of the same wall, by estymacion as followith. 

Cane stone, xx. tons, sm'. . . . ; lyme, viij''. at t*. sm'. . . . ; saode, 
xxiiij. loodes, sm'. . . . 

Seylcham Tower', the walls of the same rounde aboute in ceriayn placis 
to be new Teotyde, copyde, garyttede, lowpyd, and crestyd, w' the two 
turretts of the same, by the masons ; and also the same rough castede^ 
tb'amonnt of the same as follow'^^ Also more, two new rofes of tymber 
u|)on the twoo turretts, to be made by the carpenters, and a newe flore 
to be made in lyke maner. 

Cane stone, xxx. tons, sm'. vij". x*. ; ra^e stone, ix. tons, sm'. x*. vj''. ; 
brycfc, T. m'. sm'. xxv". ; tymb», iiij. loods, hourds, ij'. di. xxxiiij". ij**.; 
lyme, xx*. v". ; sande, Ix. loode, xxx*. ; more greate plank boards, iiij^ 
xiij". iiij**. 

The wall from Beytcham Tower unto Robt/n the Devylls Tower, con- 
teynyng'in lengthe cxxtj. foote, the whiche forsayd wall under foote to 
be pavyde, and the same wall to be copyde, lowpyd, garretyd, and 
crestyd by the forsayd masons, and the same wall to be roughcasted, 
th'amont ys. 

Cane stone, xl. tons, x". ; lyme, vij'. xxxv". ; sande, xxj. loode, x". tj.*. 

RobtfH the DevyWs Tower, the wall of the topps of the same rownde 
abowte to be taken downe vij. fote depe, the same walls to be garyted, 
Tcntyd, lowpyd, copyde, and crestyde, moreover the vyces of the same 
tower to be repayred all w* Cane stone by the masons amo^ by estymacion. 

Cane atone, cl. tons, xxxvij". x*. ; lyme, xxx*. vij". x*. ; sande, Ixxxx. 
loode, xlv*. 

The wall from Rohyn the DevyU's Touf unto Bower's Tow' conteynythe 
in length Ixxxx. foote the same wall the moste part of y' to be new copyde, 
lowpyd, and crestyde, and the walke under foote o£P the same wall - to be 
new pavyde thorrow owte w* Cane stone by the masons as folo***. 

Cane stone, cc tons, I" ; lyme, xl*. x". ; sande, cxx. loode, iij^^ 

Bowear's Tower, and the two turretts of the same to be taken downe, the 
moste p'te of y* xx foote depe, and rownde aboute to be new garytyde, 
ventyde, lowpyde, copyde, and crestyde by the masons with Cane stone 
and bryck and roughcastyd. 

Cane stones, clx. tons, xP. ; bryck, yj. m'. xxx'. ^ lyme, xt^ x". ; sande, 
cxx. loode, iij". 

PART I. b 
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llie wall from Sotoeai^s Touf unto Bi^hege Tower conteyDyng Id 
lengthe Ixxxx. foote, the wbicbe wall to be copyd, veotyd, lowpjd^ and 
crestyde, and the waike under foote of tbe same pavyde w' Cane stone by 
the masons as folo"*, and the same wall w* tb'other wall aforsayde to be 
roughcastyde rounde about. 
Cane stones, clx. tons, xl". ; lyme to roughcaste it, vij'., xxxt*. ; sande 
to the same xxj, loode, x*. vj*. 
. Surhedge Touser, the walls of the same rownde about w* one turret 
tberto app'teynyng, the same turrett to be taken downe x. foote depe, and 
the walls of the same tower rownde abowte to be newe garyted, - ventyde, 
lopyd, and crestyde, and all the vyces of the same new repayrede w* Cane 
stone by the masons, by estymacion amouutith. 

Cane stones, cxx. tons, xxx".; bryck, iiij. m'. xx'.; lyme, xxx% vij". x'.; 

sande, Ixxxx. loode, xlv*. 

The wall from Burbedge Tower unto the M'. of th'Ordynance lodgyng, 

callede the Bryck Touf, cooteynyug in lengthe Iiij. foote, the whiche for- 

sayd wall p'te of it to be Tentyde, copyde, and crestyde, and the wall under 

fote pavyd w* Cane stoue, and also roughcastede to th^amount as folo*^. 

Cane stones, xxx. tons, vij". x". ; lyme, v*. xxr". ; sande, xv. loode, 

vij'. Tj-*. 
The Bryck Tower, the maister of th'Ordynance lodging new repayrede 
w* bryck, safe at the foundacion, a little p'yashe to be mendyd w* Cane 
stone and roughcast. 

Cane stone, v. tons, xxv*. ; lym^ iij'., xr*. ; sande, ix. loode, iiij'. vj**. 
The wall from the said Bryck To«f, where the M'. of th'Ordynance lyeth, 
unto Ibe oexte tow' whiche we canot name, that stondith at the nortbe 
easte ende, y* in lengthe xlvj. foote, the toppes of the same wall to be ven- 
tyde, copyd, and crestyde, and roughcast w' Cane stone, &c. 

Cane stone, xxvj. tons, vj". x'. ; lyme to the same, iiij'. xx*.; sande to 

the same, xij. loode, vj*. - 
The tower at th'easte ende as afibrsaide and the two turretts of the same 
tow', and the walls rounde about to be coynde, garyttede, ventyde, and 
crestyde w' Cane stones by the masons, and the vyces of the same to . be 
newe made ; also by the carpenters, a new flore of tymber, and twoo rofes 
for the twoo turretts of new tymber, and bourded, lutd the olde leade new 
casted, &c. 

Cane stone, ccxx. tons, Iv".; tymber, xx. loodes, vj". xiij'.; foourdes, xij*. 

xl*. ; lyme to the same, xx*. v". ; sande to the same, Ix. loode, xxx*. 

The wall from the forsaide tow' above written unto the Constable Tow'', 

conteyning in lengthe Ixxxx. foote, the toppe of the same wall to be new 
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Tontyde, copyd, lowpede, and dressyde, and the valke imdor foote to be 
new pavyde and rough castyde, amou"* by estymacion. 
Cane Btoae, Ix. toDs, xv". ; lyme to the same, vj'. xxx*. ; sande to the 

same, xviij. loode, ix*. 
The ConsUtbuUa Tower, the walls of the same ronnde aboute to be copyde, 
ventyde, lowpyde, and crestyde, w' the tvoo turretts of the same, and the 
Ticea new repayrede w* Cane stone by the masons, also roughcasted, and 
moreOT' two new rofes of tymber to be made upon the sayd turretts, and 
boards for the same by the carpent's. 
Cane stone, iiij**. tons, xx".; tymber, iiij. loods, xxrj*. Tiij'*. ; bourdes, 

iiij*. xiij'. iiij''. ; lyme, x*. 1*. ; sande, xxx. luode, xt*. 

The wall from ConsUible Tower unto the tower at the easte ende of the 

warderob^ conteynyng in lengthe Ixxij. foote, the whiche wall the moste 

p'te of yt to be new ventyde, crestyd, and copyde, and the walke of the 

same wall to be pavyd w* Cane stone, and the same wall roughcastid. 

Cane stobe, xl. tons. x". ; lyme to the same, v". xxv*. ; sande to the same, 

XV. loode, Ty*. vj*". 
The tower aflbrenamyde at the ende of the warderobe, the walls of the 
same w* the twoo turretts to be ventyde, lowpyd, copyd, and crestyd, and 
the vices p'te meodyd w' Cane stone, uid the same tow» roughcast. 
Cane stone, xl. tons, x". ; lyme to the same, x'., 1*. ; sande to the same, 

XXX. loods, XV'. 

The wall from the foresayd tow' nnto Jvlyus Seaar Touf at the este ende 

of the kynge's gallery, conteynyug in lengthe cxxxv. foote, the whiche 

wall p'te of yt to be copyd and crestyd w* Cane stone, and also roughcaste. 

Cane stone, vj. tons, xxx*. ; lyme to the same, viij'. xl*. ; sande to the 

same, xxiiij. loods, xij'. 
The tower aforeoamyde Juljftu Seaser Tower, the walls of the same w' 
one turret to be ventyde, copyde, and crestyde, and the vices of the same 
mended w^ Cane stone, and also the same tow' rooghcaste w* lyme. 
Cane stone, xxx. tons, vg". x*. ; lyme to the same, vij*. xxxv*. ; sande to 

the same, x:y. loodes, x'. vj*. 
The New Tow' at the veste ende of the kyng's galley over the kyng's 
bede chamb' and prevy closset, the walls of yt and the turrett p'te of them 
to be ventyd, copyd, and crestyd, w' Caue stone, and also the wyndowes of 
the same bed chambre and pVy closset of the kyog to be repayred, and 
also the same tow' to be roughcast w* lyme. 

Cane stone, xx. tons, v". ; lyme to the same, x*. 1*. ; sand to the same, 
xxx. loode, xv*. 
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The wall froiD the same tower anto tbe tower of the kyngs records, con- 
teyiUDg in lengthe cvj. foote, th? same walls to be ventyd, copyde, and 
crestyd w' Caue Htooe, and also roughcaate w' lyme. 

Cane stone, c. tons, xxt". ; lyme to the same, xx*. v". ; sande .to the same, 
Ix. loodes, XXX". 

The same tower where the kyngs records lyethe, and lodgyng to the 
same adioynyng to the same tow', beyog all for the same records, the walls 
of the same rounde aboute the one half embattylled, garyttyd, ventyd, 
lopyd, copyde, and crestyde, w^ Cane stone, and also roughcast w* lyme, 
and also the wyndow' of the same new made. 

Cane stone, cxI. tons, xxxv". ; lyme to the same, xx*. v". ; sande to the 
same, Ix. loods, xxx*. 

The Garden Tower, the walls of the same, to be Tentyd, garretyd, copyde, 
and crestyd, and the vices of the same mendyd w* Cane stone, (also rough- 
caste) to the same tow'' a new roofe of tymber to be made. 

Cane stone, Ixxx. tons, xx". ; lyme to the same, x'. 1*.; sande to tbe 
same, xxx. loode, xt*. ; tymber to y* same, xij. loods, iiij". ; bourdes 
to the same viij'. xxtj*. viij*. 

The wall from the same Garden Tower unto Bell Touf, and joynyng to 
M''. lieuten'nts house, conteynyng in lengthe cxI. foote, the same wall the 
moste p'te of yt to be garretyd, ventyd, lowpyd, "copyd, and crestyd upon 
bothe sydes, and also roughcaste. 

Cane stone, j'. tons, xxv". ; lyme to the. same, xx*. v". ; sande to y* same, 

Ix. loods, XXX*. 

Some the provicioos of this innerwarde, vjc". xvij'. vj**. 
Some the workemanshyppe, m'. vc iiij"vii". xiii'. 

Some tota"* of the hole chargis off th'innerwarde amontitb, m'. m'. 
clxxxviij". xij'. v*". . , . 

Th'owter warde of the kynge's Tower of London. 

The wall Jrom the Garden Tower goyng vp the hill vpon the lefle hande 
conteynyng in lengthe ccxx. foote, the whiche wall to be new copyd, 
lowpyd, crestyd, and ventyde w' Cane stone, and roughcaste as follow^. 

Cane stone, Ixxx. tons, xx".; lyme to the same, vig'. xl*.; sande to the 
same, xxiiij. loode, xij*. 

The wall from the tower and lodgyng of the kynges rcco'ds upon the 
right hande goyng vp to the hyll adioynyng vnto Colde Harber g*, in lengthe 
cxxx. ffoote, the same wall to be ventyd, lowpyd, copyd, and crestyd w* 
Cane stone, and also roughcaste w* lyme. 
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Cane stone, 1. tons, xij". x*. ; lyme to tbe same, v*. xxv*. ; sande to the 

same, xv. loodes, vij*. vj'. 
Tbe tower callede Colde Harber, the same tow' the most p'te of it. to be 
taken downe, and to be garettyde, tabled, ventyde, lowped,.copyde, and 
crestyd w' Cane stone, and the vies of the same mendyd, as also roughcast 
w' lyme. 

Cane stone, cc. tons, 1". ; lyme to the same, xij*. iij", ; saad to the sune, 

xxxvj. loode, xviij*. 
The wall from Julyus Touf, in the quenes garden syde, vnto the towre 
nexte to yt of the southe syde, cooteynyng in lengthe Ix. ffoote, to be copyd 
'and crestyd w* Cane stone, and also tbe same wall to be roughcaste. 

Cane stone, xrj. tons, iiy". ; lyme to the same, y'. x'. ; sande, vj. loode, 

The tower of tbe sowtbe syde of Jufyus Seasar Touf on tbe garden syde to 
be ventid,' lowped, copyd, and crested, also the vies off tbe same mendyd 
w' Cane stone, and also roughcaste, as beside ij. new flores, and a flore for 
tbe turret of new tymber and bourdes. 

Cane stone, xl. tons, x". ; tymber, tIij. loode, liij'. iiij*. ; bonrde, iiy*. 
xiy*. iiij*.; lyme to tbe same, x*. I'.; sande to the same, xxx. loode, xv'. 

The wall from the same tower vnto the Cradull Tower on the weste syd, 
conteynyng in lengthe cviij. ffoote, to be lowpyd, copyd, and crestyd w* Cane 
stone, and also roughcaste, the walk of the same to be pavyd, the fore p'te 
of it w* harde stone of Kent. 

Cane stone, 1. tons, xij". x". ; lyme to the same, vilj*. xl'. ; sande to the 
same, xxiiij. loode, xij*. ; harde stone of Rente, xl. foote, x*. 

The Cradull Tower, the walls of the same to be ventyd, copyd, and 
crestyd w*^ Cane stone, and also roughcaste w' lyme. 

Cane stone, xxx. tons, vij". x*. ; lyme to the same, xc. 1*. ; sande to the 
same, xxx. loods, xt*. 

The wall from the Cradull Tovf vnto the kynge's prevy closet on the 
easte syde g*, in lengthe xxxj. foole, the whiche wall to be copyd and 
crastyd, and also roughcaste w' lyme. 

Cane stone, iij. tons, xr*. ; lyme to the same, ic. t*. ; sande, iij. loode, 
xviij'. 

The wall from the kynge's prevy closet and chambre vnto Seynt Thomas's 
Tower g', in lengthe clxxx. ffoote, the whiche wal to be lopyd, copyde, and 
crestyd w' Cane stone, and also roughcast w' lyme. 

Cane stone, c. tons, xxv". ; lyme to tbe same, xij'. iij". ; sande to tbe 
same, xxxvj. loode, xviij*. 

The wall from SetftU Thorn's Tower vnto the foregate or'gainst BeB Tovf. 
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^ in lengtbe clx. ffoote, the same to be lowpyd, copyd, and crestyd w* Cane 
stone, and also roughcaste. 

Cane stone, xl. tons, x". ; ly me to the same, xij*. iij". ; sande to the same, 

xxxTi. loode, xviij'. 
The tower at the Weste gate, the Wardyng gate, a battelmoit of new 
tymber on th'este syde, and apon the north syde to be copyd, lowped, and 
creetyd w* Cane stone, and also roughcaste. 

Tymber, vi. loode, xl*. ; Cane stone, x. tons, I'. ; lyme to the same, x'. 1'.; 

sande to the same, xxx lood^ xt*. 
The wall from the wardyng gate vnto the bulwark of bryck and stone 
g*. in length iij'. iiij". ffoote, to be copyd and crestyd w' Cane stone, and- 
also roughcaste w' lyme. 

Cane stone, viij. tons, xl*. ; lyme to the same, xx*. x".; sande to the 

same, Ix. loode, xxx*. 
The bullwark as aforsayd to be new roughcaste with morter, the which 
for saide bulwark stouditb be hynde the JUynte. 

Lyme to the same, viij'. xl*. ; sande to the same, xxiiij. loode, xij*. 
The wall from the same bulwark vnto the next at the northe este comer 
conteynyng in length t*. xl. ffootes, the same wall to be ventyd, lowped, 
copyd, and crestyd w* Cane stone, and also roughcaste and mended w' 
bryck. 

Cane stones, cc. tons, 1". ; lyme to the same, Ix'. xv". ; sande to the 

same, citij". loode, iiij". x*. ; bryck to the same, xxm'. t". 
The same bulwark at the northe easte ead of the co'ner to be copyd and 
crestyd w' Cane stone and bryck, and also roughcaste. 

Cane ston^ xxx. tons, vg". x*.; bryck, iiij. m'. xx'. ; lyme to the same, 

xxj*. t". v'. ; sande to the same, Ixiij. loode, xxxj*. vj. 
The wall from the same bulwark vnto the GaUyman Touf g*. in length 
TJc. Ixx. foot, the same wall to be copyd and crestyd w' Cane stone and. 
bryck, and also the same wall to he roughcasted w' lyme. 

Cane stone, Ixxx. tons, xx".; bryck, xx m'. t".; lyme, Ix*. xr".; sand^ 

ciiij". loode, iiij". x". 
The Galltfman Touf to be copyd and crestyd, and also roughcaste w' 
lyme. 

Cane stone, Ix. tons, xt". ; lyme, xxx'. vij". x*. ; sande, Ixxxx. loode, 

xlV. 
The wall of ether syde from the west syde of the wardyng gate vnto 
Segnt Martens Tower g*. in lengthe ccxx. ffoote to be garytted, ventyd, low- 
ped, copyd, and crestyd w' Cane stone, and also the same to be roughcast. 
Cime stone, xxx. tons, vij". x*. ; lyme, vj*. xxx*. ; sande, xviij. loode ix'. 
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S^ftU Marten Towre to be mendyd at the water w' Caae stone,* and to 
be roaghcast. 

Cane stone, x. tons, 1*. ; lyme, vj'. xxx*. ^ sonde, xviy. loode, ix*. 

The wall Irom S^nt Marten^s Tower vnto the new bulwark of bryck 
TDto tower hyll warde, in leng^e (c. ffoote) to be copyd, garytted, and 
crestyd, and also roughcast. 

Cane stone, xl. tons, x". ; lym^ x*. 1*. ; sand^ xxx. loode, xv*. 

Twoo brydges to be new made, comyng into the Tower vnder SegtU Mar- 
tms Touf. with tymber made by the carpenters. 

Tymber, xx. loode ; vj". xijj*. iiij''. 

The Lyon Towre to be roaghcast w'. lyme. 

Lyme to the same, vj'. xxx'. ; sande to the sam^ xvig. loode, ix'. 

Some the proTic'ons of th'owter ward^ i^jc. iiy°. xriij". xv". vj*. 

Some the wo'ke manshippe, m'. y\ zvj*. g'. 

Some tota"". of al) the p'vicions ammitith, ixclxxxxi]^. xiy*. 

Some tota"*. of all the wo'keitiansbip, m*. m'. tc. mj^. xiij". xy*. 

Some tota"*. of the hole by estymadou, m^ m'. m*. tc. Ixxxxi^. iuj'. j'. 

Here ensuith all other nedefuU reperacions to be done apon s'tayne lodg- 
iDgis w*in the same tower not yet set in hande : — 

Fyrste, a new gallery for the quene to be made bytwene the king's gallery 
and the ende of the kyng's warderobe ci his robes. 

Also the rooffes and fflores of twoo chambres for the quene, that ys to sey, 
her prery chambre, and her dynyng chambre. 

The kynge watchyng chambre, new roofe and flore. 

llie olde hall tu be taken downe and newe made. 

The hall ketchyn to be newe made. 

Also M'. lieuteo'Dt's lodging to be newe made. 

The greate Tow* at the easte ende of the rtter gate to have newe roofes 
and new floorys. 

Stynt Marten Towre wS^ute the walle next vnto the Lyon 7W new rooffes 
and new floorys. 

The Lyons Towre to have newe roofes and new florys. 

Also the uffyce of the JvelU houa to be newe made, with s'tayn oih&r 
houses of and appteyoyog for th'Ordyuaunce behynde the Mynte. 

' Stone ftotn the fainoni qnames at Caen in Normaudy. 
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The following is an extract from a document entitled an " Ahstracte of 
certayne Reperacions done within the Kyngs Touf of London" preserved 
in the Chapter-house at Westminster. 

" Hereafter mencyoneth what hatbe bene fynnysbed and 
wrougbt from the iiij"' day of June laste paste unto the 
Tij* day of this monthe of September, the xxiiij* yere 
of the raigQB of o' sov''aigne lord kyng Heory the Tiij"*. 

Wrought (mdfynnysshede by the day by carpenters. 

Item taken dowoe by the sayde carpenters the olde tymber of Seynt 
Thomas Tower, there a new frame to be made in taske, now fynnysshed 
and redy to be sett up. More taken downe, the olde houssys of office next 
unto the ball kecbyn, there -new frame for lodgings redy made in taske, 
sett upp and not half fynnyssbed. More taken downe, twoo old lodgyngs 
and a little gallery adioynyng unto the kings prery clossett, there tbiese ij 
lodgyngs sett up and new made in taske and almost fyonysshede. 

More taken downe, the olde tymber of tbe quene's dynyng chamber, the 
frame tberof new made in taske, redy to be sett upp. 

More taken downe, the olde tymber of my lady tbe kings grandmother 
chamber, now to be made tbe kings wardrobe, the whiche forsayd ys up 
and wrought in taske half fynnyssbed. 

0£f tbe whicbe fitinies of olde tymber taken downe ys made and sett upp, 
three bousys for tbe masons to work in, p'te tberof burnyde for tbe mel- 
tyng of olde lede, and the rest savyd and kept. 

More taken downe, the olde tymber upon the iiij. turretts upon the 
White Tower, the olde tymber oi Rohyn the Devylls Tower, the tymbw of 
Jvlyua Seasers Tower, and the tymber of the tower at th' ende of kings 
wardrobe, the whiche iij. towers fynnyssbed vj. weks paste, and th' other 
ii|i. turretts to be fynnyssbed w*in viij. daye. 

Carpenters wrought by the ^ay. 

More by Ae forsaide carpenters, wrought and made v. ncwe gynnes, iij. 
or inj. doss, of ladders, dyrers moldes for tbem, as cradulls, bossys, for 
bryckleyars, roughcasters and tylers, as leyvers, and handebarrowes, as 
dyvers other necessaryes. 

More, the quene's brydge almoste fynnyssbed, and another brydge in her 
gardeyn in lyke man'. 
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Masons wrought by the day t&is/orsaide tyme. 

Item, fyDDyssbed and made twoo greate pyllers of Cane stone under 
Seynt Thomas Tower^^a alsoserten harde stone sett round aboat thearcfae, 
and the fowndacion of the walles about the fludde gate under the sayde 
Tower, as the puUyng downe of an olde wait, the which wall ys almost 
half fynnysshede. 

More, half the White Totver, and more ys new erobatelled, copyde, 
voited, and cressyde w' Cane stone to th'amonnt of t. foote. 

More, iiij. dores redy wrought for the dores of iij. chambers, and the 
dore for the gallery goyng to the kyngs prevy clossett. 

Moreov' there ys wrought all the soyles and jawmes of twoo greate 
wyndowes. 

Srycklayers wrought hy the day this/orsayde tyme. 
Item, wrought by the forsayd bryckleyars all the walles and serten 
chymneys w*ln the forsayd lodgyngs to be made new redy unto the car- 
penters, as also fyooysshed and made the vents of brycks of the White 
Tower, rounde aboute wHn little, as the crestyng and mendyng of the iiij. 
tarretts upon the White Tower, as also the crestyng and mendyng iij. other 
towers, that ys to sey, Robyn the DevylU Tower, Julyus Seaser Tmoer, 
and the tower next unto the kyngs wardrobe. 

Plonaners wrought by the daye and in taske during this tyme. 
Item, the forsaide piommers hath taken downe all the olde leade of 
Seyift Thomas Tower, Robyn the Devylls Tower, Julyus Seaaers Tower, 
the tower at the gallery ende, the iiij. turretts, and the leade which cov'ed 
my lady the kings grandmother chamber, as the leade of dyvers and sundry 
gutters, as the new castyng of the same, and redy cov'ed w' p'te of the 
same leade, iij. towers, the soyles of all the wyndowes in the kings gallery, 
as also the mending off sertayn gutters, and the cov'yng of the iiij. turretts 
upon the While Tower, being half fynnysshed. 

Wrought by thejoynors at sundry tymes as yt requyrede. 
Item, taken downe by the sayd joyno" the olde selynge of my lady the 
kings grandmother chamber, as dyvers pressys which Mr. Lieutenant has 
to ley his barneys in as portalls, as also the olde selynge of the kings 
dyniog chamber, which was olde and rotten, the which forsayd olde 
selyngs of the sayd my lady the king!) grandmother ys p'te of y' occupyed 
and spent in the kings dioiDg chamber. 

PART I. c 
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More wrought by the said joyoo's, Ixxriij. nHUiyaUs of tymber in the 
kings gallery, and in the counaell chamber redy wrought, as also the 
meadyng of the rabetts of the wyndowes, and the. wyodowes, the olde 
monyalla of them new stopped w* tymber, the whiche were shronken and 
gapyd in the create rounde aboute, and the forsayd the kyngs dyniog 
chamber ys almost fynnissbed wrought by the yarde in taske. 

Glastfers wrought as well hy the day as by taske. 

Item, the glasyers for the takying downe of the olde glasse in the gallery, 
the glasse of the kings dynyng chamber, the cownsell chambers, one w'in 
the gallery, th' other at the sow* ende of the gallery, the glasse of the 
kyngs bed chamber and prevy clossett moche of y' broken, and to be 
skowerde and made dene when th'ousys ys mendyed and repayred. 

More, tbe forsayd gallery, the wyndowes of the same new glassed, the 
connsell '<:fcawber, tbe satue olde gtasee new skowped and set up agayne, 
also t4i'other counsell chambcn-, t^e sauM glasse new skowred and set np. 

S4»ig'k casters. ^ 

Item, the roagh casters hathe harled the three paitis of tbe WkHe Tower 
and parte of ^Aiw Seaser Tmoer, at th'ende of tbe kings gardeyo, 

PltUsterers. 
Item ttie plaisterers bathe pitted, the gallery w4n and Vont^ and tbe 
connsefl chamber w'in the same gallery oabotbe sydes allmoste fynnyssbed. 

Tylers. 

\teai, the tylers hathe new tyled tiie forseyd gallery on bothe sydes, as 

also teibng <lowrie all tbe <^e tyles of the forsayd olde lodgyngs pulled 

dowhe byfore rehersyd, as the tylyng of iij hossys for the masons to worke 

in ■^*\n tbe same time. 

Carpenters. 

Item, in the tower, in fte kyngs garden, nex4 to 'the wardroppe of the 
r<^es, a rofie of tymber, and a bonrd made complete, w'a somer and joystes, 
w' joll peces and platts p'teynyng to the same, and more made, ir|, tar- 
retts w' a roffe and a joystes to the same tower, one of the tarretts w* an 
awher. 

It'm, the second flower to ihe same tower new bourded. 

It'm, the nether flower to tbe same tower new joysted and new horded. 
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It*m, made io the tower at the est end of the kyng's longe ^lary.in the 
garden, a rofle made complete, w' a cross somer and joyates to the same. 
It'm, in the second flower, under the same rofie, new bourded. 
It'm, in the nether flower, under the same, havyng iij new joyats and new 
bourded. 

It'm, made iiij. types on the top of the WMte Tower w' their ordenances 
aboute them, that is to sey, joyst peces and bolts to the top of them, and a 
flower levell w' the platts joysted and horded. 

It'm, more joyiied to the same types trymers made roande aboatefor to 
defende tbe water of from the wallet, and thus the carpentry work of the 
seid types beyng fynysshed, was a chargeable pece of worke to doo. 

It'in, made a payre of gates grated whiche hange next Seufttt TAonuts 
Tow€r, and a payer of steres goyng dowoe to the water, from the same 
gate, and more in pyles dryven that the stayres standys upon. 

It'm, in the kyngs great chamber laying in of platts, and joyll peces 
under tbie olde rofle, dlle the length of the seid chamber, uid more done by 
ij.men, tbe space of vj. dayes workeforstoppyngof therystsin theroffefor 
colors laying, and more the seid roffe sett a shore unto such tyme, as the 
seid rofe was done and made, a halpas made before the cbymney in the 
same chamber. 

It'm, in the rounde tower at the northwest end of the kyngs gardeyn 
made a roflb to Uie same turrett, rownde w' a rownde corbe, and joysted 
and horded upon the seme. 

It'm, made on tbe endes and sydes of the queue's great chambr^ great 
gutters, beyng brydged and horded, and tbe coveryog of the g^reat wyn- 
dowe. 

It'm, a great gutter made alonge the one syde of the kyngs watcbyng 
chamber. 

It'm, a falce flower made over the kyngs closett, and orer tiie chamber 
where his grace dothe make bym redy. 

It'm, a flower made in kyng Henry -the vij"' connsell chambre w* somers 
and joystes. 

Ifm, a flower made, and new joystes in the chambre some tyme called 
kyng Henry the vij^. bedchambre. 

It^, made new in tbe quene's dynyng chambre a great carrall wyndow 
•toandyng on Uie west syde, and lenyng places made new to the same, 
and a halpace under fote new made and new joysted and bourded. 

It'm, made ij. new lenyng places iu the wyndowes on the est syde of the 
same chambre. 

It'm, laide over tbe carrall wyndow a great pece of tymber that bmth 
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tbe roffe above hed, and joystes to the same to battoD the rofie unto, and a 
halpas made before the chyraney in the same chambre. 

It'iD, laide over a wyndovr in the chambre next onto the quenes dyoyng 
chambre ig. great planks that bereth the olde roffe, and a gutter made upon 
the same to convey the water. 

It'm, made a new clere storey in tbe west mde of the greate chambre in 
the entry next to the closett agenst the seid chambre the brcideth of the 
house, w' a penthoas over tbe hed of it for y* wether. 

If m, a particion made betwene the seid entre and chambre contaynyng 
the bredeth of the same chambre, w* a clere storrey in the upper ende 
tborow, and a doore to the same. 

It'm, a party wall sett up new in the same chambre at the est ende w* a 
dore to the same to lay in fuell. 

It'm, a lenyug peace made new in the same chambre wyndow, and more 
layde over the same wyndow, a great pece of tymber to bere the ro0*e. 

It'm, in the inner chambre w4d the seid great chambre a jaques w'a 
new rofie made, joysted, and bourded, and a flower lykewise under that 
made to the same w' a new dore and a new stole to the same jaques. 

It'm, a lenyng horde laide in y* same chambre wyndow. 

It'm, sett in the same chambre betwene the gutter and the chambre xij. 
punchons. 

It'm, in the kyngs closett a felce rofie made above hede to batton upon. 

It'm, in the chambre where the kyng makes hym'redy a nother &lce roffe 
made to batton upon in lyke case. 

It'm, a halpas made in the kyngs bedchamber before y* chymney. 

It'm, a new dore made goyng into the kyngs watchyng chamber warde. 

It'm, a new horde layde in the lenyng place of the baywyndow wHn the 
same dore, and vitj. punchons sett up over the same doore to enclose the 
gutter and the roffe. 

It'm, made xxiij. square steppes w' ij. halpacs in the kyngs garden sett 
abowte the new bridge. 

It'm, a new bridge made w*ont the Tower next senit Kateryns whiche 
comes into the quenes garden w' vi. postes enhowed and wrought w* alle 
worbemanship belongyng thereunto. 

It'm, more for dryvyng of the pyles that the same bridge atandeth on 
vhiche vras chargeable, and more for planks to the same, more sett up 
vi. &ynes on the same bridge. 

It'm, a p'ticion made w* a great dore in y' and a barre goyng downe into 
the kyngs cellar, and at the ende of the same p'ticion a wyndow made to 
geve light unto the same partes. 
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It'm, a nother pftiticion made next to the same whicheis a litle chambre 
OD the r^ht hande w' a dore therto. 

[t'm, for a uother chambre on the lefte hande, a frame of a dore made to 
be sett in a stone walle for a jaques, and a dore made to the same frame, 
and more, a stoole made to the same jaques ; these ij. chambres stondyng 
benethe in the lytell yarde next unto the kyngs cellar. 

It'm, made in the kyngs cellar ij. square stayres, amounting viij. steppes. 

Ifm, peces of tymber that be layde over the faede of the iiij. wyndowes 
that were made in the kyngs cellar last. 

It'm, dressyog hordes made rownde abowte the kyngys prevy kechyn. 

It'm, gutters made on the baksyde of the bowses of office, beyng vij. 
chambres next the great kechyn befaynde the chymneys alle the length of 
the new frame, and so brydged and horded. 

It'm, made iiij. p'ticions, otherwise called party wallys, under the seid vy.. 
chambres to devyde the howses of office, and in ev'y p'ticion there a dore 
new made, and wSd one of these p'ticions a stole made to a jaques. 

It'm, a p'ticion made in the forebreste of the same jaques w' a clere storey 
th'erin to geve light onto the same jaques. 

It'm, a new dore made under the stayres goyng up to the seid howses of 
office. 

It'm, planks new layde over the top of the wyndow whiche were made 
laste in the new wardrop'.' 

It'm, ij. new bay wyndowes made and sett in the lytell chamber under 
the galery goyng into the queues garden. 

It'm, made in the same chambre a new flower new joysted and horded 
w' a jaqnes made unto the same chambre, and in the same a frame for a 
dore sett in the wall to shruc the same jaques, and a dore of boords made 
to s've the same frame, and more made to the same jaques, a roffe josted 
and horded and a stole made to the same jaques, and more made over the 
bed of the same jaques upon the evys of the galary, ij. fylletory gutters to 
convey the water from the wallys. 

It'm, a uother fylletory gutter made at the ende of the vg. houses of 
office goyng up the stayres to convey the water from the same stayres. 

It'm, made frames under the arches where Gyllarda wyne lyeth w' iron 
bars in them, and m one of these frames a dore new made w' ij. levys. 

It'm, for platyng and shoryng of the wardrop next the kyngys garden 
where the robys do lye. 

It'm, a wyndow made in the tower «t the est ende of the queues garden 
to sett in the stone werke. 
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It'ni, a halpas made in ihe chambre called the cowosell chainbre next 
xmto the kyngs galary. 

It'm, a dore made new ia one of the gabell endes above in the gutter. 

It'm, a mans work ij. days for mak^Dg of a sete w*in the Tower 
gate. 

It'm, blocks cutt by the carpenters for leying into the walls to nayle the 
j«yll peces unto. 

It'm, for raakyng of a frame for a bell in the White Tower, tbe whiche 
callitb workemen to worke and fro worke. 

It'm, a falce flower made in the chambre where kyng Henry tbe vi^' lay 
in, for the battons to be framed unto over bed. 

It'm, for ij. lyntouB made for the ij. wyndowee in tbe same chamber tbe 
leyingof them over bed. 

It'm, for a dobell joyll peces made in the same chambre. 

It'm, for a ialce flower made in the chamber undemethe the cowoaell 
chambre in the kyogs garden, and more in the same chamber joyll peces 
rownde eboute. 

It'm, a dresser made in the kyngs prevy kechyn. 

It'm, made a dore to tbe pantre broken out of the walle w* a new frame 
to the same dore, and more, v. steppys to the dore goysg into the same 
pantry. 

It'm, for a bynne to the same pantry made of bole planks, and a wyndow 
w' a barre to the same pantry. 

It'm, a larder bons under the houses of office w' alle tbe complement to 
the same larder, w* planks rownde by the walls and stancions w* pyns and 
hoks to badge tbe flesshe On, and more a new frame made in the wall w' a 
great doble dore. 

It'm, made in the lordes kechyn, and in the olde kecbyn iiij. racks, and 
iiij. postes to the same. 

It'm, made vij. halpas one in the chambre ondernethe the cownseill 
chambre in the kyngs garden, and iij. in the olde lodgyngs of the queue 
syde, and one in the chamber that kyng Henry the vi}*^. lay in, and ij. in 
the great chambre next to the prevy closett. 

It'm, for ij. trymer peces made and sett up under the g. wyndowes in the 
chambre in the kynga garden goyng into the queues garden, and more, a 
dore madeibr a p'ticion in the same chamb'. 

It'm, a jaques made at the north ende of the queneadynyng chambre w* 
the floweryng of y* same hous to y' same jaques. 

It'm, for a great heme that was fett from Stratford bowe to set in the 
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White T«wer, j)j. c^rpento^ for felljri^ and hewyng of the same pece ij. 
dayes. 

Tfm, ijij. foroea and ij. cowbards made in faaste at tb« kyngs lastbeyng; 
at the Tower. 

It'ra, a dore made for a jaqaes under the great <!)iambre next the prery 
clossett. 

It'll), a dore and a frame made io the tower where Gyllgrd ly«tfi m the 
garden. 

It*m, a new frame at SeiiU Thomas Tower g* in length}. 

It'm, a longe galary w'tij. chambres upoii the north syde ntxk to the 
great kechyn g* in length cxriij. fote, and in faredeUi xxj. fbte. 

It'm, a new frame now made a warderobe for the kyng g* in length cj. 
fote, and in bredeth xxiiij. fote. 

It'm, a frame now appoynted for the quene great chambo- g* in lengthe 
lix. fote, and in bredeth Kxvj. fi>te. 

It'm, ij. frames appoynted for ij. chambree nex4.to tiie kyngs elosett w' 
one litle entre one chambre in length, conteyning lij. fote, and in bredeth 
xviij. fote di. and the <rther charobre w*tB the same g* in loigth xxiij. fote, 
and in bredeth xvj. fote, .and the title entre g' in length xxiij. fot^ and in 
bredeth xj. fote di. 

It'm, for scaffoldes made out of the looge galary for the tylars and the 
playsterers, and for the paynters to worke upon rownde abonte the galary 
on both sydes, and abowtetbe cownseill chambre to the name galary. 

It'm, for ij. title frames Blade (^ bourdes for to close in the great fayues 
that cam from £lysys the psyoter for hurtyng of the gildyng to ,eT*y iayne 
one. 

If m, a "flower tmade and xedy framed for the rownde Tower on 4he White 
Tower, whiche is not yet sett np. 

Ifm, vij. saw pyttes made by the carpenters for the sawyers to save on. 

Here ensuithe an abstracteof the bryckelayo^ worke. 

Bridelayen. 

Firste, the bythenyng of the ii^. types on the White Tower v' brycke- 
worke, every type a yarde hye. 

Ifm, more, the balilmentysto the WlMe Tower w* bryoke for the masons 
to coppe upon, and -more, tiie rowghcasfyi^ of those types, and the same 
tower. 

Ifm, a litell bowse made w*iD colharbarow gayng up into the ry. bowses 
of office. 
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It'm, the walle that the frame of the seid vij. houses of office standeth on 
raysed a yarde hye w' brycke, and the rowghcastyng of the same. 

It'm, on the south syde of the same frame, vij. chymneys from the grownde 
up. 

It'm, the uoderpynnyng of that frame rownde abowte w' brycke, more for 
nnderpynnyog iy. p'ticions made in that frame. 

It'm, for a jaques at the est ende of the same frame botfae for above and 
baietbe w' ij. stoles to the same jaques w' brycke. 

It'm, a nother jaques at the west ende of the same frame. ' 

It'm, for ij. great dores sett undernethe the same frame w* brycke. 

It'm, more in the larder undernethe tlie same frame abowte betwene the 
joystea. 

It'm, a new oreo made in the howse next the great kechyo, beyog in 
bredeth x. foot. 

It'io, in the lords kechyn and in the olde kecbyn for nmgys and hartbys. 

It'm, in the prevy kecbyn a range w' a new harthe, and more the par- 
getyng of the same kecbyn. 

It'm, the Juell Howse roughcast rownde abowte, and the makyng of 
bothe the sydes of the stayres goyog up to the Jegell Houa w' bryk. 

It'm, the uoderpynnyng of the warderobe that is new made. 

It'm, in the same frame at the gabell ende on the northe syde, the bryng- 
yng np w* raggestone and brycke. 

It'm, more for the corrants of the same frame alle the hole length. 

It'm, the underpynnyog of the wardrop w* robys. 

Ifro, in the quenes ilj. olde cbambres the p'getyng and the mendyng of 
iij. chymneys w' their balpacys. 

It'm, in the chamber next the quenes dynyng cfaambre j. halpas, and the 
mendyng of the cbymney w* brycke. 

It'm, a new wyndow in the same chamber, and Uie p'getyng of the same 
wyndow. 

It'm, in the quenes dynyng chambre alle new walles for the same for the 
frame to stande upon, w' ij. gabells to the same frame, and a wyndow on the 
west syde of the same chamber from the foundacion up to the batelments, 
and alle the west syde w* batelments from the sonth ende to the north ende, 
and castyug of the same win and w'out. 

It'm, in the kyngs watchyog chambre the mendyug of the cbymney. 

It'm, in the kyngs dynyng chambre the est syde w' alle the wyodowes 
and alle the syde of the same chambre w' brycke and ra^e stone w* batel- 
ments alonge the same syde. 

It'm, in the great cfaambre next the closet w'in the foundacion owt of the 
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grownde for tbe hole frame w' the eotrey w* a jaqaes n«w made j. aboTe and 
a nother beoethe vi* brycke, ragestone, and chalk. 

It'm, in tbe same lodgyng, a gabell ende in kyngs frame. 

It'm, ID the Roumde Tower where the kyngB lodgjngs is, id the cownaeill 
chamber, there j. Dew flowar raysed, j. yarde hye w* brycke and raggestone, 
and roDgfacastyngof the same tower w*morter rownde abowte on theowte- 
syde and wId. 

' It'm, ID the chambre new made under the cownsell chambre in the kynges 
garden, one chymney above and a nother benetiie w*ij. shafies to them, w' 
a jaques to the same chambre, w* ij. halpas and a valte that bereth the 
same chambre w* bryke to the ij. bay wyndowes, and ronght castyng of tbe 
same galary on both aydes north and south. 

It'm, in Jviyus Sesar Tower at the est ende of the galary, new cast and 
wHn for makyng the fowndacion of the new flower above, and a wyndow 
to the same chambre. 

It'm, in tbe tower north to tbe same tower next unto y t, the mendyng of a 
chymney, and raysyng w* brycke nnto a new frame, and the rough castyng 
of the same tower. 

It'm, in the kings garden, tbe new brydge. 

Item, the tower northe to the queues lodgyng new rought cast, and the 
batelmesit w' brycke, rage stone, and chalke. 
■ it'm, in the payehous, tbe mendyng of the chymney. 

It'm, in Robyn the DevUfys Tower, tbe bythenyng of tbe flower w' brycke, 
ragstone, and chalke. 

If m, for ii^. jaques, tbe new brychyng of them. 

Tyling. 
Item, the tylyng of the longe galary. 

It'm, kyngys frame and Hawlys frame, w* tbe entrey new tyled. 
It'm, Sheres frame new tyled. 
Ifm, Walkers frame new tyled. 

It'm, the tylyng of iiij. lodgys for the fronasons and for the bryck^ewers. 
It^ro, tbe tylyng of the bowse for tbe playsterers in tbe mynte. 

Zyme. 

It'm, tbe lyme amowntyng to these workes by estymacion xzTm'. besydes 
the sonde to the same worke. 

It'm, tbere is more to fynysbe x. shaftes upon x. cbymneys, to tbe whicbe 
there is stuffe to tul61l tbe makyng, as w* lyme, sonde, and brycke, savyng 
the hewyng. 
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Here raiHaithe an abstoicte of the playsterera worke. 

Pk^tterers. 

Ftnte, ID the longe galary, the wbytyog of the Hame galary win and 
vMnt, w' the ffllyng of alle the holys wh«e the scaffold tymber wente 
thorow, and iij. paynes brokeo for the workemen to goo and to come 
thorow, v' the whytyng betweoe the battons w'in the same galary, and 
stof^yng of the creves betweme the battons and the playster, and more tfie 
fyllyng of alle the hole walle betweoe the tymbcr and the walle. 

It'm, in the kyngs prevy chambre next the water syde, firste the why- 
tyog betweoe the batons w' whytyng of alio Ae wyodowes to the same 
diambre. 

It'm, in the entrey est the same chambre, tbe betyng downe the olde 
playster, and makyng it new ageyne, w' the whytyng the same w^ syse, and 
a nother eotrey, west and nortbe tbe same chambre, the mendyng and 
whytyng the same chamber w' syse, w* the wyndowes, and more the 
chambre where the kyng makith bym redy, w* the closett unto the same, 
new fyllyng the rovys betwene the battons. 

It'm, in ij. chambres next the prery closett, the seelyng of them faothe, 
w^ U. entrys anexed nnto the same chambers, w' the whityng unto the 
same, w* ij. chambres utidernethe new rovyd, and the watchyng chambre 
luendyng in dyvers places, and alle new whyted. 

It'm, in Sherys frame, called tbe bowses of office) vij. new chambres the 
playsteryog w' lyme and here, uid the seelyng alle vij. chambres, w' ij. 
jaques to the same chambres. 

It'm, the seelyng of the lordes kechyn, the roofe new seeled. 

It'm, in the kyngyR prevy kecbyn a roofe oew made for tbe same. 

It'm, tbe iiij. types on the WhUe Tower, the playsteryng undemethe tbe 
batelmentys. 

It'm, the wardrope, clossyng w' lyme and here, both w'in and w'out: 

It'm, iiij. gabell endes playstered, the one in kyngs frame, g. in tbe new 
wardrop, and the other in M"". Novres chamber, 

It'm, tbe chamber where kyog Henry the vij"* lay in, the roffe new plays- 
tered w' wbytyng betwene tbe battons. 

It'm, in the kynges dynyng chambre, the stoppyng of alle tbe crerys in 
that chamber w* seelyng and wbytyng of all the wyndowes. 

It'm, in the cownseiti chamber in the rownde tower, the whytyng betwene 
the battons w' stoppyug betwene tbe joysts. 
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It'm, in the qaeoea dynyng cbambre, new roofied w' wbytyng betw«ne 
the battons and seelyng tbe wyndowes. 

It'm, for iiij. chambres northe the quaies dynyng chamber, seeled w* 
lyme and heere, and amendyng in some places w* playster. 

ll;*m, io tbe chamber in the kynges garden goyng into the queues garden, 
new roffyd w' playster. Mid a p&Ftycion theryn seeled w* lyme and here. 

Hwe ensnitbe an dMtracte of tbe plomar*8 worke. 

Plomars. 

Pirate, the takyng dovne of the iiij. types upon the great White Tower, 
and castyng and chaayng of the same iiij. types. 

It'm, ij. cestons on the WAite Towar, west syde. 

It^m, in the new wardrope, the takyng up and tiie laying of the roofe 
ageyne. 

It'm, for coveryng of the hedys of iiij. turretts, the wyoddl/esaes, tha^ is to 
My, in B»wyar$ Tower, and Bvrbtgge 7W«ruext unto it, and j. small rode 
unto Sowyar$ Tower. 

U'm, the tow^ at tbe northe este ende of tbe kyngs garden, the takyng up 
the same roffe, and the new laying of it ageyae, and for ij. pypes, w* y. 
cestems. 

It'ui, tbe tower at the galary ende est, the takyng up, and the new laying 
of tbe same tower, and for one lenkitb of pypes w^ a sestem to that tower. 

It'm, in tbe Cradell Tower w4n tbe quenes garden, the takyng up of j. lefe 
of lede, and the laying of tiie new leede. 

It'm, for makyng of ij. new pypes on tbe rownde tower of tbe connseill 
cbambre. 

It'm, j; sestem, w' a length of pypes to the same tower west, comyng 
downeioto the lawndera garden. 

Ittu, a shone pype w' a sestom comyng of a vyce on the same tower. 

Jt'm, the takyng up of tbe rofe over tbe kynges closett, and tbe new laying 
agayne, and more, the makyng of a sestem w* a len^the of pypes to the 
same roofe. 

It'm, in walkers frame for castyng and new laying j. longe gutt^ on the 
est syde of the samtf frame. 

If ffl, ibr makyng of iij. sesterns w*iij. lengthesof pypesontiieest syde to 
the kyngs garden, and for sowlyog of iij. wyndowes on the same syde. 

Item, a gutter new made in walkers frame south, and a bother west w' 
coveryng a great bay wyndow on the same frame west, and more fw 
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makyng of a Eiestem of lede, w' a length of pypes anto the same wyndow, 
and Bowlyng tbe same wyndow. 

It'm, the coveryng of a vyce od the tower at the est eode of the qaeoys 
lodgyng north, and j. pype w' a sestom to y* same tower. 

It'm, ou balle and kyoga frame, for laying of iij. new gutters nortji est 
and west, and a sestorn w' a lengthe of pypes comyng of the same frame, 
and sowlyng of iij. bay wyndowes w' ij. clere storys. 

It'm, for coveryng of ij. new wyndowes and sowlyng the same in the 
chamber anderaethe the cownsell chamber in tbe kyngs garden, and laying 
g. new gutters behyode the ij. chymneys on the same cownaell chambre, 
and for coveryng of a jaques to the same chambre. 

It'm, in Sherys new frame for laying of a gutter on the sonth sydew* a 
walle pece, and makyng a length of pypes unto the same gutter, and co- 
veryng and sowlyDg of ij. wyndowes on the same syde ; and more, laying 
a short gutter and a wall pece and sowlyng of j. wyndow on the north 
syde the same frame. 

It'm, in Seynt Thomas Tower, the takyng up the olde lede and the new 
laying of it agayne and coveryng of the raylles and tbe sowll peces to 
the same frame, w* the coveryng iiij. wyndowes and sowlyng the same, 
and more makyng ijj. pypes, w'iij. sestoms on the south syde the sarnie 
frame. 

It'm, for the new coveryng of Robj/n the Devylh Tovoer and the turret of 
the same. 

Here ensuitbe an abstracte of the freemasons worke. 

Freemasons. 

Firste, in the watergate on eytber syde the longe arcfae, ij. pyllers to 
strenken the arche w', at bothe endes in compas bowte eyther of the pyllers, 
xvg. foot a pece, and in heygfat xiij. foot, and not yete alle fynnysshed. 

It'm, the walle new made on tbe we^t syde of the watei^te W* harde 
asheler of Kent in stone, cxI. fote, and more from the west ende unto the 
boteras next the bridge, in length xx. fote, and in harde asheler of Kent, 
ex. fote, and more, the walle south and est the grate unto the pyllar in 
hard asheler of Kent, iij. c. fote, and more upon the'longe arche new re- 
payred for the frame to be sett upon w' aeheler of Cane to the some of Ix. 
fote, and a hottres made w' barde asheler of Kent, I. foot, aod in Cane 
asheler a skew vj. foot, the same botres in heyght xv. fote, and a new walle 
nortfae the same walle in ragge y. tonne, and the foundacion w' harde stone 
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of Kente, vij. Tote hye, aod in leDgth xlviij. fote, and in haytb x. fote, and id 
the same walle, iij. loppys made w' Cane asheler ij. fote brode, and in beygtb 
iiij. foot, and the compas of the same walle w' Caiie a skew, and crestyd, 
beyng cxiiiij. fote Cane stone. 

it'm, a Btayre w'in .Colbarbarow goyng up to the vij. new chambres, 
whereas the howses of office be under, made w' harde asheler of Kent, xvj. 
steppys, and ev'y steppe iiij. fote, di. sum in the bole iiij". fote, and more 
for copyng of the walle goyng w' the same steres, the crest xvj. fote, and 
more for tbe settyng of vij. new parells in vij. chymneys of the foreseid 
chambres of Rygate stone, ev'y parell' v. fote in wydnes. 

It'm, in the hye whyte tower the cowpyng of xlviij. coppys on the west 
syde, and so the south syde the spaces betwene in length vj. foot the lei%, 
and some vij. fote, and in beygtht vj. fote, and in the est syde the spaces 
betwene some v^. fote, and some yg. fote di. ev'y space xxiij. fote, quynys 
of Cane asheler on the west syde and on the southsyde liiij. fote quynys 
Cane aBshelar> and on the est syde the .same tower, Ix. fote quynys Cane 
asheler, and on the north syde the same tower, xl. fote quynys in Cane 
ashelar, and jnore in skew .and crests to the same spacys on the west syde 
amountith unto ciij. that is to sey, in ev'y space xxx. foote in skew and 
crest, and in ev'y iij. fote in heygbt of quynys, and more on the south syde 
in ^kew and crest,- iiij. cxt. fote, and on the est syde in skew and crest, 
iiij. clx. fote, and on the norUie syde there is done t. spaces, bavyng in skew 
_ and crest jclxx. fote, the west syde and the south syde w' tbe est syde be 
all fynysshed, and the northe syde not alle fynyshed, lackyng iij. spaces for 
the same syde, the stuffe is wrought save the settyng. 

It'm, at the Ju«// Hows doore, iij. spaces covered w' skew and crest, 
araontyng xxxvj. fote of stone. 

Ifm, in the new wardrope, a great dore made w' Cane stone, in wydnes 
iiij. fote, in heygbt vij. fote, and the insyde of the same dore wrought w' 
Rygate stone, the Cane stone amountith, unto xl. fote, and Rygate to the same 
xxx. fote, aod a great wyndow made w* Cane stone of iiij. lightes, con- 
taynyng in wydnes ix. fote, and height vj. fote, the stone unto the same 
wyndow amounteth unto iiij"., x. fote in stonehys of Rygate stone unto the 
same wyndow, amountyng to xvj. fote, and v. spaces, iJ. fynysshed and iij. 
unfynysshed. . 

It'm, the tower on the north est of the queues lodgyng, a vyce new made^ 
the cofbelt table w' new stone alle upward, in height iiij. fote di, and abowte 
xxxiij. fote, so is ther in the same in Cane stone, j*. xxx. fote, and more for 
the quynys, and the crest of the same tower amountith in Cane stone 
j*. iij. fote. 

It'm, the walle on Uie queues lodgyng unto the longe galary on the est 
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syde, haTyng in spaces xxTiy, and ev'y space crested betwene the stone, 
amountyng unto the same walle in Caae stooe ij. clxr. fote. 

It'm, io the kyogs dynyng chambre, iij. wyodowes, ij. of them w' iig. 
lyghtes new made, from the transam upward in faeytht vj. fote, and in bredethe 
ij. wyndowes iiij. fate di. and the myddell wyndow v^j. fote, the stone amoan- 
titb in the same wyndowes nnto ex. fote, and the chymney new parreled x|j. 
fote wyde. 

It'm, the ij. wyndowes on the syde ' nndernetbe the watche chamber to 
geve light unto the seller, beyng in hayght iij. fote, and in brede xiij. 
yncbes, of Cane stone, xx. fote. 

It'm, more in the same celler, an arche made of Kygate stone, in viij. payns, 
and iij. fote orer, and more in the same celler, iiij. basses to bere the pryn- 
cipaU pece of the celler, made w' Cane stone, amountyng to xij. Tote. 

It'm, the batelment, over the kyngs prevy chambre, vij. fote crest, and 
the new settyng of the olde crestes over ^e same chamber, t. of than. 

It'm, for cleosyng and makyng clene of ij. wyndowes in the cownseiU 
chambre in the same Rownde Totcer, and more for t. fote of border in the 
same cownsell chamba in a chymney, and more for the meodyng of a doore 
comyng of the same diamber into the ledys w^ a sholder amountyng in 
stone vj. fote. 

It'm, in the chamber where kyng Henry the TJj. lay, |j. wyndowes, j. w' ij. 
lyghtes, and a nother w' iij. lighten, the one vj. fote in ln«de and vj. fote in 
heyg^t, and the other iiij. fote in bredetb, and vj. fote in heygfat, the Cane- 
stone amowntyng unto bothe the wyndowes iiij". t. fote, and a new border 
for the chymney in the same chamber, t. fote in length. 

Iftn, in the chamber where the kyng maketfa hym redy, a new wyndow 
w'ij. lyghtes, iiij. fote in wydues, and in hayght ix. fote, in Cane stone to the 
same Ixv. fote, and more the cuttyng of iij. carbells to make them lyke to 
the joyll peces in the same chambre. 

It'm, in the closset, ij. wyndowes, the one xx. ynches wyde, and iiij. fote 
hye w* one lyght, and the other w' iij. lyghtes; vj. fote wyde and ix. fote bye, 
the stone to bothe wyndowes amountyng to iy. cxxTJ. fote, and more in 
that chambre, a great dore of Rygat stone iij. fote, ix, ynches wyde, and in 
hayght vij. fote, the stone to that dore iiij". iij. fote ; and more, another dore 
made in the entry goyng in to the great chamber next the closett, of the 
. wydnes and the same heyght that the other dore is of, in stone therto xlv. 
fote, and a steppe made unto the same dore, amountyng in harde stone iij. 
fote and ix ynches. 

It'm, in the great chamber next the closett, a new panrell of vj. fote wyde, 
and H nother in the inner chambre of v. fote wyde, and a new dore made in 
the same charaber of Rygat stone in brede, ij. fote di. and in hayght vj. fote. 
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and Ae stooe amouotyng unto that dore zxzHg. fote, and one steppe to the 
same dore in faarde stone of Kent iij. fote. 

It'm, in the chamber nodernethe ibe ioner chamber next the prevjr clbset 
in a chymney iiij. fote of new border v* the settyug up of the same maotdl ; 
and. more in the same chambre, a new dore made of Rygat stone, ij. fote di. 
wyde, and ij. fote bye, id stone to the same dore, xxij. fote, and a steppe to 
the same dore of harde stone iy. fot^ and more a noth^ dore in the same 
yarde of the same length, aod the same bredeth, id Rygate stone therto xxy . 
fote, aod a steppe of harde stooe of K.«:>t to that dore, in stone iy. fate. 

It'm, in the kynges prevy kecb^i, the pavyog of the flower w* barde 
assheler of Rent, the stone amouotyng to the same v". xlv. fote. 

Itte, ID payhons, a new parell for a chymoey t. fote wyde. 

It^m, y. steppys laying new goyng oat <tf the up to the cownsell 

chamber in the ryce. 

Ifm, ID the quene's dynyng charobre, j. parell for the chymoey contaynyng 
Tij. fote, in wydnes, and iy. st^pys in the same chamber, goyng out uortb 
the same chamber contaynyng x. fote. 

It'm the ij. chambres, north the qu»ies lodgyi^, y. bopders in ij. chym- 
neys, the one border vj. foote, and the other border v. iote di. 

It'm in the kyngs garden die copyng of the new bry'dge orer the bryoke, 
amountyng in Cane stone iiij™. ij. fote; and more goyng into the quenys 
garden, a gate of viij. fote wyde, and xj. fote hye, the stone amowntyng unto 
c. fote, and more for a wyndow of ij. lights in the chamber undemethe the 
cownsell chamber g* xvj. fote in Cane stone, and more in the same chamber 
one parell for the chymney contaynyng v. fote. 

Ifm, in the tower at the est eode of the longe gelary new sett aod pownt- 
ed, aod new stone redy hewne to fynysshe it, the new stone amowntyng 
unto XXX fote. 

It'm, in the tower where Gytlard lyeth, viij fote of border for the cbymney 
in Rygat stooe. 

Here eosnitbe an abstracte of alle the joyoers worke. 

Jena's. 

Firste, a new worke wrought in the kynges dynyog chambre, a mantel) of 
waynscot wrought w* antyk sett over the chymney there. 

Ifm, in the same chambre, the playn selyog of the est syde tberof w' new 
wayoscot, contaynyng in depeth xv. fote, and in length Ivj. fote. 

It'm, the selyng under alle the wyndowes, in that chambre, g* in heygfat 
iiij. fote di, and in length xxiij. fote. 
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It'ni, in the kynges closett aa awlter wroagfat rowode abowte the bedgys 
V* antyk, and a cofer w' tylles th«to for the preate to say masse on. 

It'm, ID the same closett, the empanellyog of y' w' new waynscot on the 
est syde, and on the south syde cootayDyng in depeth xiij. fote, and in 
length xxxvj, 4bte, and the dore there to is doble wrought on bothe sydes 
a lyke. 

It'm made for the bed of the portall in the kyoges bedchamber, a crest of 
\rayascot wrought w* aotyk, and not yet sett up. 

It'm, in the quenes great chambre, the selyng o&a crest of new waynscot 
betwene bothe the jowe peces g' in heyght iij. fote and ij. yacbes, and in 
length, rownde abowte the same xxxviij. yardes. 

It'm, in the same chamber, x. panel) bordys g* every panell horde in heyght 
j. yarde ij. inches, and in bredetb di. a yarde for to shytte close the neyfher 
lyghtes of the wyndowes, east syde, next to the gardoi, made of new wayn- 
scot, being V. yardes square i. fote vig. ynchea. 

It'm, foure panell bordys for j. wyndow, oextchamber to tiie same of new 
waynscot, beyng ij. yardes vig. inches. 

It'm, in the great galery, the selyng of xj. wyndowes rownde abowte over 
bed, and the lenyng places of the same, and also -iij. wyndowes in the 
cownsell chamber w4n the same galery on the northe syde. 

It'm, in kyng Henry the vij"'- bedchamber, the makyog of iiij. leves for 
ij. wyndowes, reveled w' cleocbe nayles, g' in heygth er'y wyndow vj. fote, 
and in brede iij. fote. 

. It'm, in the same chambre, the makyng of iy. demy portalls, parte of the 
selyng of y' of new waynscot, that is to sey, iij. close dores, g* in every 
portfdl, w' the playn selyng over the hed of the same, dores xv. fote bye. 

It'm, in a lytle entre next to the closet, for the selyng of a create of bothe 
eodes betwene the jowe peces, g* in heyght j. yarde, and in length, at both 
endes, vj. yardes. 

It'm, in the great chambre, next unto the prevy closet, the selyng of a 
crest of new waynscot betwene the jowe peces, g* in heyght di. a yarde, and 
in length xxiiij. yardes. 

It'm, w*in the same chamber, a portall w* panells of drapery worke, w' ij. 
dores, w* a crest of antyk upon the hed, and ij. splandrellys for the caryng 
of the dore. 

It'm, in a notfaer chamber, w*in the same, the selyng of a crest of new 
waynscot betwene the jowe peces q' in heyght, di, a yarde, and in length 
xxvj. yardes. 

It'm, in the kyoges closet, betwene the jow peces the new selyng of a 
creste q' in heyght di. a yarde, and in length xxiiij. yardes di. 
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It'm, the makyDg^ of t. new dores of waynscot, tiij. of them of iij. fote 
brode, and in length Tj. fote jj. ynches, and the v***. dore g* in bredeth iiij. 
fote, iig. ynches, and in length vij. fote t. ynches. 

I'tm, in the kyngs closet, the makyng of a deske for his grace to knelle 
upon. 

It'm, in the kyngs dynyng chamber a brace imbowed and carved. 

It'm, die lenyng spaces of ij. wyndowes in the kyngs prevy chambre made 
of new waynscot, and j. lenyng place in a wyndow in the entrey goyng to 
his w*drawyng chamber. 

It'm, in the seid chamber, the mendyng of the leyves of the wyndowes 
sett on w* doble jymeves TJ. leyves of them new made and dressyd. 

It'm, the takyng downe of the olde selynges uid shelves in the kynges 
prevy chambre that now is made, before kyng Henry the vij. library, and the 
leying of quarters in the wallys, and also the takyng downe the olde selyng 
of the seid kyog Benry the vij*^. bedchamber, and the w*drawyDg chamber. 

It'm, the selyng of cxxv. yards of olde selyng sett up in the kyngs dynyng 
chambre, but planed. 

Ifm, the selyng of kyng Henry the vij"*. bedchamber of li. yardes olde 
selyng, and more in the kjmgs prevy chambre in olde selyng Ixxvij. yardes. 

It'm, in the chamber where be maketh hym redy in olde selyng xx. 
yardes, and the leying in of new quarters in the walles of the same 
chambres to fasten the selyng to." 



" A Pertictdar of the names of the Towera and Prison Lodgings in his 
Majesty's Tower of London, taken out of a paper of Mr. William 
Frankfyns, sometime Yeoman-Warder, dat, i6th March, lfi41, as fol- 
loweth, viz.* 

White Tower. — The White Tower, or Caesar's Tower, belonging to the 
office of the Ordnance. 

MarHn Tower. — Martin Tower without the Byward Gate, belonging to 
the porter of the Mynt. 

Ro. Tower. — The Byward or Round Tower, over the Byward Gate, al 
ward** lod^ogs. 

Waterg€Ue Tower. — Watergate Tower, ov' the Watergate, warders lodg- 
ings formerly belonging to the kings fletcher. 

* Huieian HSS. No. 13S6, obli^gly eommunicated by Henry Ellis, Esq. 
PART I. e 
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Cradle Tower. — A prison lodgiDge in the low gardens, where the draw- 
bridge was in former tymes. 

Well Tower. — A prison lodging in the corner of the low gardens, next 
towards Iron Gate, and the Tower-gate leading to Iron Gate, a warder's 
lodging. 

JroH Gate Tower. — An old ruynous place towards St. Katherins. 

Salt Tower. — At the end of the long gallery, a prison lodgeing. 

Sroad Arrow Tower, upon the wall by the king's garden, a prison lodg- 
ing. 

Constable Tower, betwixt capt. Coningsby and Mr. Marsh, a prison 
lodging. 

Martin Tower, over against the green Mount, near Mr. Sherbum's house, 
a prison lodging. 

Srick Tower. — By the armory ; the Mr. of the Ord'oce lotting. 

Two London Towers, bebinde the Ord'nce office. 

Office of the Ord'nce Tower, by the chapell. 

JBeachamp Tower, or CobAam Tower, betwixt the chapel and the l'** 
lodging, a prison lodgeing. 

BeU Tower. — Adjoynii^ to the V' boose, a prison lodgeing. 

Wak^eld Tower, or Sludtfy Tower. — Against the Watei^;atc, a prison 
lodgeing. 

Artillery Tower, or Recorde Tower. — Adjoyning to the Bladdy Tower. 

Nvnn's Sower. — ^The prisons over Colefaarbur Gate. 

Lanthorue Tower. — Parte of the kings lodgings, vnder w'** is a prisoners 
lodgeing, w"* a dore next to the lowe gardens." 



THB KND OF THE APPENDIX TO PART I. 
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PREFACE 



THE FIRST PART. 



In an age in which a taste for local history so generally prevails, it 
has beea regarded as a matter of surprise that a place of such real 
interest and importance as the Tower, should not have had its share 
of illustration. It is well known that nothing has hitherto been 
written on this subject, beyond the few and confused remarks made 
upon it by Stow, and other commentators on the history of Ijondon; 
and this circumstance, added to some advantages which presented 
themselves for the undertaking, may be said to have given birth to the 
present publication ; but how far it will be calculated to supply this 
desideratum in our topography ; to meet the expectations, or, to 
gratify the wishes of the publick, is not for me to decide : it goes 
before the world with no pretensions to praise, and with no con- 
fidence but that which may be placed on the candor of those into 
whose hands it shall happen to fall, and on its graphic illustrations. 
These are executed with scrupulous fidelity, and I rely on their 
being interesting to the pres«it, and valuable to future ages. 

The work, of which the first part is now laid before the public. 
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-was begun some considerable time ago ; but, about the middle of 
the year 1819, when a large portion of it bad gone through the press, 
it was consumed by fire, together with the manuscript,* in the 
printing-offices of Messrs. Bensley ; and since that occurrence, other 
studies and pursuits have prevented its renewal, and, consequently, 
its earlier appearance before the publick. 

In the present portion of this attempt it has been my object to 
give, in a compressed chronolofpcal form, — first, what I considered 
to belong to the general history ofthe Tower as a palace and fortress; 
and, secondly, a description of all its material buildings; intending 
that the remainder of the work shall contain, — an account of it 
as a state-prison, with biographical notices of the most distinguished 
personages that have been confined there ; — memoirs of its con- 
stables from the earliest periods ; — an enquiry into the duties and 
privileges of the constable, lieutenant, and other officers of the 
fortress, — and an account of the ancient customs, jurisdictions, and 
privileges attached to the Tower and its liberty ; with an appendix, 
containing letters of celebrated prisoners, and other documents and 
illustratioiis. 

This arrangement may, perhaps, at first appear objectionable, on 
the ground that the particular account which is intended to be 
given of distinguished prisoners, and the notices of the constables, 
are not combined with the general history : when, however, it is 
considered that the mode which I have adopted will afford greater 
scope for biographical anecdote, and that it will be the means of 
producing a clearer and more perfect account of the whole, I feel 

* Of Guch part of the work as was prhited' off, the maniucript had, unfortunately, been 
destroyed, and, with the exception of a few proof sheets of the local descriptioa, nothing was 
preserred. 
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persuaded that the advantages, promised by this division of subjects, 
vill preponderate. 

In accomplishing this part of the work, I feel gratified in having 
to acknowledge the fevors of several friends, whose names stand too 
high to require my tribute of praise. From the late Samuel Lysons, 
esq., in the original execution of my design, I had the benefit of that 
cordial and friendly advice and encouragement, which now renders 
his loss the more severely felt : from Henry Ellis and John Caley, 
esquires, I have constantly experienced that attention and readiness 
to serve which so peculiarly distinguish their characters : to the for- 
mer gentleman, for several obliging communications from the British 
Museum, I am greatly indebted; and to the latter, for the full 
advantaige of the records under his care in the Chapter-house, as 
well as other friendly offices, I am impressed with a sense of lasting 
obligation : to the zeal and experience of Henry Petrie, esq. I am 
highly indebted, not only for his valuable assistance in describing 
the interesting architecture of the White Tower,* but for other acts 
of kmdness tending to the promotion of the work : to William Bray, 
esq. my sincere acknowledgments are due, for the kind manner in 
which he has favored me with several interesting papers, of which 
I shall hereafter avail myself; and also to William Illingworth, esq. 
I have to express myself grateful, for the loan of some rare books, 
and other 'obligations. 

No work has ever yet been wholly free from errors and defects, 
and it is more than probable that many will be discovered in this ; 
but, whilst I solicit candid correction, 1 might offer excuses for 

* I have, also, in this respect, gnai pleMure in acknowledging much ralnnble 
derired from the architectural knowledge of Mr. Blore. 
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them ; were I not sensible that " the world is little solicitous to 
know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns:" 
and I therefore dismiss this part of my task, claiming for it that in- 
dulgence which is due to every writer who has been guided by 
truth, or whose object has been to elucidate however small a portion 
of the topography of his country. 

JOHN BAYLEY. 



Hit MajMy't Jtecmd Offiw. Tower, 
May 3WA, 1631. 
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I 



TOWER OF LONDON. 



SECTION I. 

Foundation and Gtneral History. 

HIS celebrated monument of antiquity stands 
on the bank of the river Thames, at the eastern 
extremity of the city of London, and occu- 
pies the brow of that noted eminence called 
Tower-Hill ; the spot on which so many dis- 
tinguished persons have &llen by the axe oS 
the executioner. It seems probable, from 
its situation, that the Tower was originally 
designed rather to defend the maritime approach to the capital, 
than for the purposes to which it became appropriated in afler-age& 
Considered in the present day, as a place of strength, there can' be 
attached to it but little importance : but when viewed as the scene 
of many of the most important events in our history; regarded as 
one of the ancient palaces of our sovereigns, or contemplated in its 
character as a state prison, it excites^ as a building, a degree of un- 
rivalled interest* 

It has been a common opinion that the Tower owes its founda- 
tion to the Romans, or at least, that its site was once occupied by a 
fortiBcation, whose origin is attributed to that brave and enterpriz- 
ing people ; and this idea, though unsupported by historical evi- 
dence, or by any local discovery of a satisfactory nature, has been 
confidently adopted by men of rank and of literary reputation. The 

* For a more particulu' deicription of the Tower, see Section 11. 
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authority, however, of many of our early writers on subjects of an- 
tiquity, must not be received without careful examination ; for 
they appear too frequently to have indulged in hypothetical calcu- 
lations, instead of being guided solely by plain and unalterable 
matters of fact : their zeal was not sufficiently tempered by experi- 
ence, or their ardor was too great to admit of that cool and patient 
investigation, which will allow no favorite notion to implant itself, 
unless founded on a basis that cannot be overturned by future in- 
quiry. 

Dr. Stukeley, in his account of Stonehenge,' tells us that the 
Tower of London was erected about the time of Constantine the Great ; 
and in his Itinerary there is a plan of the city, as it is supposed to 
have existed in the time of the Romans, in which a considerable fort 
is represented as standing on the site of the present citadel.^ Other 
writers*' also favor the opinion, that a fortress was constructed here 
before the extinction of the imperial sway in Britain ; and, in 1778, 
Dr. Milles, dean of Exeter, and president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in describing to that learned body some antiquities which 
were found within the walls of the Tower in the latter part of the 
preceding year, stated, that the Tower of London wag undoubtedly the 
capital fortress of the "Romans ; it was their treasury as well as their 
miiU : in that place therefore was deposited whatever was necessary for the 
support of their estahUthmerU, and the payment of their troops I^ 

The discovery whereon the learned president grounded this bold 
hypothesis, was made on the south side of the White Tower, in pre- 
paring to lay foundations for a new office of Ordnance : where, 
" having sunk to a great depth, and broken through foundations of 
ancient buildings," the workmen found, in the natural soil, a silver 
ingot, three gold coins, and some other antiquities. The ingot was 
a piece of silver, in the form of a double wedge, four inches long, 
two inches and three quarters broad, in the broadest part, and one 
inch and three quarters, in the narrowest. In the middle it was one 
inch thick, and weighed eleven ounces, seven pennyweights, and six 

* See Arcbaeologia, vol. iv. p. 80. note. ^ 8ee Stnkeley'a Itineruy, edit ITIS. 

' See PeoBftnt's aod other Accounts of Loodoa; Leiand's Itinerary, toI. TiiL p. 32. edit. 
Hemei, &c. 
' Arehteologia, vol. v. p. 28&. 
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grains aroirduf ois.* It is probabU that this curious piece of me- 
tal was at first cast in a square or oblong shape, but bad aAer- 
irards been beaten into broader superficies, and sharpeaed towapds 
the ends, where mariis of the hammer were clearly discenuble. In 
the centre of its area was an impression in Roman characters, con- 
'sisiing of two lines; ^nd these letters, excepting the two last in each 
TOW, were perfectly legible ; but the others, either frcnn having been 
in the first instance only faintly impressed, or since flattened with 
the hammer, represented rather a doubtful relief; the traces of them* 
however, connected with the letters preceding, justified th^r being 
read £X offic. honorii, ex afftdnd Haaoriit from the office or mint 
of Honorius. 

Dr. Milles considered it in some degree questionable, whether 
Honorius was here meant for an office in the mint where this piece 
of metal was refined and stamped, or whether it applied to the em- 
peror of that name : many reasons, however, induce us to adopt the 
latter signification : the form of tiie letters and the style of the mark 
unite in giving it antiquity coeval with Honorius's reign, and the 
peculiar circumstance of its being found with the three gold coins 
above mentioned, one of which was of that emperor, satis&ctorily 
identifies it with his person. We ihay therefore conclude, that the ' 
impression was made with the stamp of the imperial mint, as soon as 
the metal had been assayed ; and was intended to certify its standard 
purity and weight ; and also, perhaps, to give it currency. 

The three aurei, or gold coins, (one of Honorius, apd the other two 
of his brother Arcadius,)'* were found in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion ; and, from their great similarity in almost every particular, 
there can be scarcely any doubt that they were struck in the same 
mint ; the principal variation between them being in the name, and 
a slight difference in the features of the two emperors. On the coin 
of Honorius is his head, with a diadem, and the words dn. honorivs 

* S«e Ml engravinf of it In the fifth Tolume of the AicbwiAofpM, acoo^ianyug Dr. HiUea's 
deoaiiption. 

^ Arcadius and Hoaorina succeeding to the empire on the death of their &lher Tlieodosius, 
commonly called He Great, in the year 386, the goTemment of the eaatem dinaiaii was allotted 
to Arcadius, and that of the weslem to his brother and colleague Honoriua, the last of the Ro- 
nan emperon that preserved any audiori^ in Britain. 
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PF. AVG. The reverse represents a warrior, bearing down a captive 
with his left foot, holding in his right hand a sign of victory, and in 
his left a labarum. The legend of the contour is victoria avggg. 
In the area is the letter n. on one side of the figure, on the other 
side D, and below it conob. 

The two coins of Arcadius correspond with that of his brother 
in every particular, except in the name of the emperor, and in one 
of them die letters R. N. in the area being substituted for n. d. 

There is every reason for believing that these coins, or those of 
Arcadius at least, were struck at Constantinople, where the chief im- 
perial mint was established from the time that Constantine the Great 
made that city the seat of his empire :' the resemblance also in the 
device, legends, and workmanship, and the letters conob. being 
under the figure on the reverse, are circumstances which render it 
extremely probable that that of Honorius was coined in the same 
place. 

The most reasonable idea that presents itself respecting these pieces 
of money, is, that they form a small remain of some of the last trea- 
sures sent into Britain for the payment of the Roman forces, engaged 
in protecting her defenceless inhabitants against the ravages of the 
Picts and Scots ; and the silver ingot, whether intended to pass in its 
state of bullion, or meant for coinage in this country, was, most 
likely, imported at the same period, and designed for the same end. 

At some distance from the spot where the gold coins and piece of 
silver were dug up, and near to an old well, was found a stone, two 
feet eight inches high, by two feet four inches broad, and inscribed 
in Roman characters, Dis manb. t. licini ascanivs f. which may 
either be read Diia manibtta Titi LictnU Ascanius fecit, or Diis manibus 
Titus Licinius Ascanius fedt ; but, as Dr. Milles justly observes, the 
first is best supported by the authority of the inscription itself; 
for, by putting the name of Licinius genitively, the stone is dedicated 
to his manes, and in this form many inscriptions may be «een in 
Gruter. There seems to be no reason for abbreviating the name of 
Licinius, nor does Ascanius appear to have been a person of sufficient 
consequence to be honoured with a prsenomen and a cognomen ; as 

' Archieologia, vol. t. p. 294. 
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there are but four instances wherein that name occurs in the Grute- 
rian collection ; in one of which he appears as a slave ; in another, as 
a freeman t6 the emperor ; and in the remaining two, Ascanius is used 
as an agnomen. 

A small glass crown,' designed, perhaps, for an ornament to some 
little statue or image ; and a ring, apparently made of a shell, with 
letters obscurely marked on it, and inl^d with d small piece of silver, 
were also found on the same occasion, together with various coins 
and jettons of base metal, some Nurembergh tokens, and other pieces 
of money, evidently the spurious currency of the second race of 
French kings.** 

The spot on which most of these curiosities were found, was for- 
merly occupied by the buildings of the ancient palace, and it was 
undoubtedly the foundations of these^ that are spoken of as having 
been broken through on the above occasion. How, therefore, the 
learned president could have grounded so con6dent an assertion 
merely on the finding of these antiquities, is difficult to imagine ; for, 
as to the gold coins, the silver ingot, and other articles above de7 
scribed, they were discoveries incidental to any part of the Roman 
city or its suburbs, and afford of themselves no proof of the existence 
of an anterior structure. 

Before, however, we entirely reject the opinion that a fortification 
was raised here, while this island was under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, it will be but fair to observe that the nature and situation of 
the spot render such a conjecture at least plausible; for, the boun- 
dary of the ancient city having had its eastward termination at or 
near the place where the Tower now stands, and this being naturally 
elevated and commanding the course of the river Thames, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the Romans, when fortifying the town, 
might have constructed some kind of fortress here as a greater pro- 
tection against those predatory hordes, which, towards the decline of 
the imperial power, began to make successful incursions on the 
British coasts. But merely because a thing is possible, or even prob- 



* ArchKoIogia, vol. r. page 306. * Ibid. 

* Part, of these fonndationB were again uncovered in the year 1B16, oppoaite the front 

door of the Office of Ordnance : tfa^ bore not the slightest resemblance to Komao masonry, 

but corresponded precisely botli in materials and workmanship with all the most ancient parts 

of the present fortress. 
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able, is not sufficient to justify the assertion or belief that it was so : 
a castle or fortress might hare bem constracted on the spot in ques- 
tion ; Uit we have no knowledge of foundations or other remains 
having ever been discovered which can lead us to regard it as a 
&ct ; nor does any historian, whose authority can be relied on, fur- 
nish us with the slightest ground for supposing that any fortification 
of importance ever did exist here till some years after the Norman 
Conquest/ when we have satisfactory evidence of the principal struc- 
ture, now called the White Tower,'' having been built by command 
of King William the First, under the superintendence of that cele- 
brated military architect, Gundulph, bishop of Rochester/ 

Whether any other buildings than tlie great tower, or keep, were 
erected in the time of the Conqueror, we are not informed : it se«m 
probable, however, that it would not have been left in a state so open 
and unprotected, but that other fortifications were also raised ; and 
to these several additions were made by William Rufus, and by bis 
successor king Henry die First. The former in 1097, the year in 
which he built the Great Hall at Westminster, surrounded the 
Tower with a wall of stone ; by which, as we are told, he increased 
the murmurs and discontents of his subjects, particularly the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring counties, who were bound to aid in the 
king's works/ 

The Tower at a very early period was used as a place of con- 
fineoient for offenders against the state. In 1100, soon after the 
death of William Rufus, -Ranulph Flambard, bishop of Durham, 
•WBs imprisoned there by order of King Henry the First,' who 
adopted this measure to establish himself in the affections <^ the 
people, l^e bishop having become odious by being the principal 
minister of the late king, and the instrument of die tyranny and 
oppression which rendered him so unpopular among his subjects/ 

* Stow, in bis Surrey of London, Bays, that the gKit White Tower wu built about the year 

1078 ; but it seems much more probable that it was not undertaken till some few years sfterworda ; 

for Oundnlph, who was preTioualy a maak in the abbey of Bee, in Normandy, was not mads 

bishop of Rochester till 1077 ; and for a considerable time afterwards he tqipears to have been 

employed in restoring the church of Bochetter, &c. — See Vita OiaidHlpki in BihL Cott<m. 

' See a particular description of this building in Section IL 

' TezbiB Boffeniis, edit. Hem. p. 213. ' Chron. Saxon, sab anno 1097. 

' Chron. Saxon, sub anno 1100. Ord. Vitalis in HisL Normaon. Script, p. 786. Rofer. Hore- 

den. in Script, post Bedam, p. 468. Simon Dunelm. in Dec. Script col. 228. 

' See the account of Distinguished Prisoners, Fart IL 
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Whether either of OFur monarchs before King Stephcxk ever moAa 
the Tower a place of their residence, is quite uncertaia : ve know, 
however, that he, in the gloomy state of bis aifairs in the year 1140, 
retired to it with but a slender retinue, and kepi his court there dur- 
ing the festival of Whitsontide."- 

It appears that the custody of the Tower, probably not long after 
its erection, was conferred as an hereditary office, on the fe.inily of 
De Mandeville ;** and thus in the year 1140, it came to the hands of 
GeiTrey. grandson of the great Geffrey de Mandeville who accom- 
panied the Conqueror into England, and so bravely fong^t under 
his banners at the battle of Hastings. *= As this great baron inherited 
the influence and valor, as veil as the wealth of his ancestors, to 
attach him to his cause, was an object which promised too many ad- 
vantages to be overlooked by King Stephen, and he therefore con- 
firmed him in his office, and also raised him. to the dignity of earl of 
Essex ;'^ but that monarch being soon afterwards taken prisoner in the 
battle of Lincoln, the empress Matilda, during his captivity, gained 
Be Mandeville over to her party by more extended munificence.' 
The successes however, which had recently attended her cause, and 
which seemed to secure its final triumph, were suddenly flowed by 
reverse of f(Mrtane. Having offended the Londoners by refusing to 
abolish the laws of her father, and restcve to them those of King 
£dward the Confessor, she was driven out of the capital by an in- 
surrection ; and Stephen b^ng soon afterwards released in exchange 
for the earl of Gloucester, who had been taken prisoner at Winches- 
ter, the hopes of hex party began as rapidly to decline, as the power 
of the usurper seemed to acquire strength from his late misfortunes. 

fietween De Mandeville and the Londoners there appears to have 

' Will. Malmetbur. in Script, post Bedun, p. 186. '' Dugdale's Buonoge, rol. i. p. 201. 

• Ibid. p. 202. ' Feedertt, toI. 1. para 1. p. 18. N.E. 

* By her charter, dated at Oxford in 1141, she confinned him in all th« poHeariois of his 
fother and grandfother, whether in lands, forts, or castles, particularly the Tower of London, and 
the castle under it Ui strengthen and fortify as he pleased ; and besides rarious other lands and 
liberties, granted him the hereditary sfaerifiidties of London and Middlesex, and of Hertfordshire. 
By a subsequent charter, dated at London, in the same year, she also conferred on him and his 
hcira the earldom of Essex, and gare them the third penxy of the pleas of the county, and the 
custody of the Tower of London, with a little castle there which belonged to Ravenger, and all 
lands, liveries, and customs thereto belong^g, to fortify at pleasure. — Jhufdak'i Baronage, vU. i. 
p. 202, 203. 
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existed an implacable animosity/ and no sooner had they taken up 
arms against the empress, and frightened her away from the metro- 
pohs^ than they closely besieged him in the Tower; but, having for- 
tified it,** we are told by Hollinshed, that he made a valiant and 
successful defence, and that " issuing forth at one tyme, he came to 
Fulham, where he took the bishop of London* as then lodged Uiere 
in his own manor place, being one of the contrary fection." 

We may infer that at the period to which we are now alluding, 
the Tower was a place of such strength that any attempt to reduce 
it, if properly garrisoned, was deemed hopeless ; for after King 
Stephen's release, we do not find that he took any measures to gain 
possession of it, or to punish the treachery of De Mandeville, till that 
nobleman, in 1143, ventured to appear at his court, which was then 
holden at St. Albons, when be ordered him to be arrested ; and as 
the price not only of his liberty, but his life, compelled him to sur- 
render that fortress, as well as his two great castles of Walden and 
Plesshey.* 

From this time the Tower remained in the hands of Stephen till 
the final treaty between him and Henry duke of Normandy, in 1 153, 
when it was delivered in trust, together with the castle of Windsor, 
to Richard de Lucy, the chief justiciary, whose son was taken as a 
pledge for the immediate surrender of these fortresses to the duke 
on King Stephen's decease.^ 

Whether King Henry the Second ever kept his court at the 
Tower, or made any additions to its buildings, we are not informed ; 
and history is silent as to any interesting particulars respecting it, 
during his long and prosperous reign. Fitz Stephens, indeed, a cu- 
rious writer of that ^e, speaks of it in his description of London, 
as being then " arcem palatinam maximam et fortissimam, cujus 
arese muri a fundamento profundissimo exurgunt, cemento cum s^i- 
guine animalium temperato ;" and we are also told, that among the 
many favors which King Henry unworthily conferred on Thomas k 

'Dugdale'sBaronage, vol.i.p. 201. Se« slaoMemoiraof the Constables of the Tower, Fart II. 

^ Mat. Paris, p. 106. edit. 1671. Ord. Vital, in HiaL Normann. ScripL p. 786. 
' Ord. Vital, p. 786. Roger. HoTeden. p. 488. Henr. Htmtingdon. p. 393. Bad. de Diceto. 
Chronica Oerraaii. Annal. Wareri. . Chron. Joh. Brompton. Chron. W. Hemingford, Stc, 
* Fcedeia, vol. i. para 1. p. 18. 
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Becket in the early part of bis reign, was to commit the Tower to 
his custody :* but this information must either be incorrect, or it 
should seem that he was deprived of that office before his advance- 
ment to the see of Canterbury : for one of the first causes of the me- 
morable quarrel between that arrogant prelate and his sovereign, is 
said to have been his requiring to hare the custody of that fortress, 
and also of the castle of Rochester.^ 

In the year 1189, when King Richard the First, thirsting for fame, 
or burning with religious zeal to distinguish himself against the ene- 
mies of the Christian f^th, undertook his expedition to the Holy 
Land, he constituted Longchamp, bishop of Ely, his chancellor, and 
Hugh, bishop of Durham, the governors and guardians of the king- 
dom during his absence ; and to the former he also gave the charge 
of the Tower of London,^ an appointment which excited the jealousy 
of his weak and ambitious colleague,*^ and was instrumental in pro- 
ducing those animosities, which shortly after the king's departure 
broke out between the rival prelates. 

The possession of this important citadel was not less gratifying to 
Longchamp's haughty nature, than useful to support his tyranny ; 
and no sooner had he returned from France, whither he had accom- 
panied Richard on bis way towards Palestine, than he strengthened 
its fortifications and surrounded it with a deep ditch :" he also 
garrisoned it with his own retainers, and there sought refuge when 
the incensed nobility took up arms to hurl him fi'om the summit 
of his unmerited greatness/ Longchamp, by assuming an abso- 
lute and tyrannical sway, both in church and state, hiui raised the 
disgust and resentment of the whole nation, and afforded the king's 
brother* just pretext for interfering in the government, and opposing 
the torrent of his violence and oppression. The prince summoned 
the prelates and nobility to meet at Reading on the Saturday ailer 

■ Hume'i Hutoiy of England, vol. i. p. 384. 
■■ Chronica Oerrasii, col. 1384. HoUinahed's Chronicle, Sec. 
' Chronicon Joh. Bromton, coL 1170. Mat Paris, p. 209. * Chron. Job. Bromton, ut supra. 

* Chroo. Job. Bromton, in Decern Script col. 1170. Mat Paris, p. 217. 
' HoTedea, p. 701, 70a. Diceto, col. 684. Brmnton, col. 1220. Hat Paris, p. 223. Hem- 
ingford, vol. ii. p. 680, 
( Jobn EbH of Horetpn, afterwards king. 
PART I. C 
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Michaelmas;' and before this assembly the regent was cited to ap.> 
pear at Xx)ddoD Bridge on the following Monday, to answer for his 
maladministration i^ but Longchamp, who bad taken up a position 
in the neighbourhood of Windsor, with a considerable body of foreign 
troops/ not chusing to trust himself in the hands of his adversaries, 
decamped in all haste to the capital, and shut himself up in the 
Tower.** Thither, however, he was as hastily pursued by the confer 
. derates, who stnughtly besieged him in that fortress ;* and the bum- 
bled tyrant, finding himself beset on all sides without hopes of relief^ 
agreed to surrender it to his opponents. After be had been deposed 
from his authority as regent by a general council of the nation,' 
Longchamp held a parley with the confederated nobility from the 
eastern part of the Tower,^ and submitted to the terms proposed to him. 
He yielded in the 6rst place the Tower of London ;'" and having 
given hostages for the performance of other stipulations, was per- 
mitted to retire across the Thames to the priory of Bermondsey, 
whence he stole away to Canterbury, and finally to Dover; and 
there, in attempting to get out of the kingdom disguised in a fe- 
male dress, be was detected and led [msoner to a dungeon, loaded 
with the imprecations of the sailors, and ' honest women of the 
town.*' 

On the surrender of Longchamp, which was but a few days after 
he had fled to the capital, the Tower was entered by prince John, 
and the rest of the confederated nobles, who delivered it in trust to 
the archbishop of Rouen, in whose custody it remained till King 
Richard's return into England. 

It appears from various notices in coeval records that considerable 

* Diceto, col. 664. Mat. Paris, p. 322. " Hovedeti, Diceto, and BromtoM, ut supra. 

' Cfaron. W. Hemingford, ia Hist. Brit. Script, vol. ii. p. 630. 
' Hoveden, p. 7013. Diceto, col. 664. Bromtoa, col. 1226. Mat. Paris, p. 223. 
* Chronica Gerrasii ia Decern Script, col. 1671. 
' On the day after Longchamp fled to the capital, John eari of Moreton, the king's brother, to- 
gether with the archlMshopB of Bouen and Yorii, the bishops of Dmham, London, Windiester, 
Bath, Rochester, Norwich, lincoln, Hereford, St David's, and Coventry; and tlfe earls and 
barons, and the ^tizens of London ; assembled in the churchyard of St. Paul ; and various 
charges being brought against the regent, he was removed from his office^, and the archbishop 
of Bouen lubititiited in his room, — See Hoveden, Diceto, Bromtoa, and Malhew Paris. 
* Diceto,! col. 664. Hat. Paris, p. 223. ^ Hoveden, p. 704. ' Ibid. 
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additions and repairs w^re made to the fortifications of the Tower 
during the time of King John,' and that, that unhappy monarch fre- 
quently kept his court there> especially towards the latter part of his 
reign ;'' but it is observable that he seldom confined his residence 
many days together to any particular spot, being generally, when un- 
occupied by his wars in France, removing from one castle to another 
in different parts of his kingdom ;'^ a circumstance which may ac- 
count for the various places which still retmn the name of King 
■ John's palaces. 

In the year 1315 the long-kindling flames of discord broke out 
between John and bis barons ; and at the very commencement of 
hostilities, the latter took possession of the capital at the invitation of 
the citizens, and laid siege to the Tower; but, although there were 
only few within to defend it.'' it held out until the signing of the Great 
Charter ;' when, as a security for the performance of certain condi- 
tions exacted with that celebrated code, the king was obliged to 
^ree that the city of London should remain in the possession of the 
rebels, and the Tower be delivered in trust to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury till the fifteenth of August, or the fulfilling of this agree- 
ment ; when both were to be restored to the royal authority.' En- 
gagements, however, which were obtained by force, John thought 
himself but little bound to observe ; and, aided by the terrific power 
of the Pope, he had no sooner the means than he employed them in 
recovering his kingly prerogatives, and endeavouring to shake off the 
yoke which had been thus imposed upon him : civil war ensued ; 
the barons remained masters of the city, and the archbishop conti- 
nued in charge of the Tower til) after the arrival of the French in the 
following year, when it was given up to Prince Lewis," who had been 
invited into England to take possession of the crown. 

The French seem to have regarded the acquisition of the Tower, 
as an object of still higher importance than it was looked upon 

• Bot CUiu. 14 Job. m. 3. Ibid. 1ft Job. p. 2. m. 6, 9. Ibid. 16 Job. in.7. Ibid. 17 Job. 

m. 23, &c 

^ Vide Rot Fat et Claus. de anniH 14, IS, et 16 Regu Jobannia. 

' Vide Hot Pat et CIbub. regn. Kegia Job. in Tuir. Lond. ' Stow's Annala. 

* Hie baioiu sntered Lond<»i on the 24tb of May, and tbe Great Charter was signed mt the 

16th of June. 
' Fceden, vol. i. pars i. p. 133. * Chron. de Dunslaple, vol. i. p. 73, 75. 
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in the several political transactioDs already noticed ; for we are 
informed by Hollinshed that after they became possessed of it, 
" their captains and gentlemen thinking themselves assured of the 
realm, began to shew their inward dispositions and hatred towards 
the Englishmen ; and, forgetting all former promises, did many 
excessive outrages, in spoiling and robbing the people of the country 
without pity or mercy." 

That spirit, however, of turbulence and faction which had induced 
the barons to take up arms against King John, and to sacriBce the 
interests and independence of their country, began to be allayed on 
the death of that weak and misguided monarch ; and the returning 
loyalty and obedience of the English to their young sovereign, and 
a series of other disasters which attended his cause, induced Prince 
Lewis to surrender this as well as the other fortresses in his possession, 
and to abandon the iniquitous design of paving bis way to a throne, 
by feeding the flames of discord which had unhappily arisen betwixt 
a people and their king. 

The Tower having thus come into the hands of King Henry the 
Third in the year 1217, that monarch for several years after he as- 
cended the throne, was almost constantly employed in repairing the 
injuries which it appears to have sustained during the late troubles* 
and in increasing and strengthening its fortiBcations :* indeed, to him 
the Tower owed much of the splendor and importance which it pos- 
sessed in early ages : to his time may be ascribed the erection of 
some of the most interesting of the buildings that are now extant ; 
and the records of that era, which abound with curious entries evin- 
cing Henry's great and constant zeal for the promotion of the fine 
arts, contain many interesting orders which he gave for works of that 
kind to be executed in different parts of the Tower. The royal 
chapels there, as well as the great hall, and the king's chamber of 
state, are subjects of frequent and curious mention.'' The former 
were repaired and adorned with paintings and pieces of sculpture : 
on the great hall considerable pains and expense appear to have 

■ Rot CUus. 1 Hen. III. m. 17. 2 Hen. III. m. 14, 16. 3 Hen. III. m. 2. 4 Hen. III. 
ml. & Hen. III. m. 1. 3, 4. 6, 13. 6 Hen. III. m. 4. 7 Hen. III. m. 23. 9 Heo. III. para 
•2. m 6. 10 Hen. III. m. 3. 

" See account of these buildings in Section II. 
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been bestowed ; and it was directed that the king's chamber should 
be painted with the story of Antiochus. 

King Henry the Third appears very frequently to have resided in 
the Tower/ particularly during his minority, and to have kept in it 
some of those religious festivals, for the pompous celebration of 
which his reign is so peculiarly distinguished.'' In 1320, he kept his 
court there during the solemn period of Lent ;" and we find that 
on that occasion he borrowed two hundred marks of Pandulf the 
Pope's legate/ and one hundred of Henry of St. Albans/ to defray 
the expenses of his household ; and also received of the bailiffs of 
Gloucester part of a fine of three hundred lampreys/ which they had 
agreed to render to his father in lieu of providing for the hostages of 
Jersey, who had been placed under their custody. 

In the year 1232, the keeping of the Tower, with a fee of fifty 
pounds per annum,< was granted for life to the famous Hubert de 
Burgh, earl of Kent / but being soon afterwards undermined in the 
king's favor by his great rival and enemy, Peter de Roches, bishop 
of Winchester, he was deprived of this as well as his other offices 
and honors, and the Tower became his prison ! The conduct of 
Henry towards this great man in his fallen fortune, presents a strik- 
ing picture of his weak and capricious character. De Burgh had 
been a faithful servant to King Richard ; to King John he had con- ' 
stantly adhered through all the vicissitudes of his life; and the emi- 
nent services which he had rendered to Henry himself, deserved 

* Vide Bot Clans, et Pat, tenqi. ejasdem leg. ^ Ibid. 

* RoL ClaOB. 4 Hen. III. m. 12. ' Ibid. ' Ibid. m. 13. 

' Ibid. m. 14. * Rot. Cut 16 Hen. III. m. fi. 

* W% are told,b]r Hume, in hii Histoiy of En^and, vol. ii. p. 166, and by Dr. Henry, in hii 
Hiatoiy of Britain, vol, viii. p. fi, 6, that the Tower of London was in the custody of De Bur^ in 
1223, when King Henry demanded restitution of all the castles. Sec. belonging to the crown ; and 
tibat, in order to bring the barons to a more ready compliance with that necessary mandate, he set 
them the example by resigning this fortress, together with tbe castle of Dover. In this assertion, 
however, they are unsupported by the authority of coeval records, which make no mention of faia 
having the charge of it before the grant above referred to ; but on the contrary, favor the opinion 
that at that time the Tower was in the custody of Pandulf, bishop of Norwich; for John de Bren, 
iung of Jerusalem, and the grand master of the Knights Hospitalers, having in that year come 
into England to seek aid for the relief of the Holy Land against the Sarazens, lodgings were 
provided for them in the Tower, where they were entertained by that celebrated prelate, who had 
then the care of the royal fortress.— T^de Mat. Parit, p. 426. HoUauhefft Ckroidck. Rot. 
Clan. Sen. /XT. at. 18. 
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every gratitude which human nature could feeU and every favor 
which a sovereign could bestow on his subject : yet at the mere in- 
stigations of his enemies, he could pursue him with the most malig- 
nant fury> and, not content with depriving him of his employments 
in the state^ and the merited rewards of his 6deiity, he consigned his 
person to a dungeon, and charged his memory with crimes, the vilest 
that wickedness could imagine, or baseness perpetrate/ 

In 1333, the Tower was appointed for the residence of the princess 
Isabel, King Henry's sister ;'' and she remained there under unac- 
counted-for restraint till her marriage with the Emperor Frederick 
in 1235/ 

In the year 1336, a parliament or great council was summcmed to 
meet at London on the fourUi kalends of May, and on the day of 
its assembling, the king removed from Westminster to the Tower,* 
with the intention of holding it within that fortress; but so &r had 
Henry lost the confidence and respect of his subjects that the barons 
unanimously refused to attend him there,' suspecting that, surrounded 
as he then was by foreign relations and favorites, some evil designs 
were formed against their persons or liberties ; and he was in conse- 
quence obliged to return to his palace,' the usual place of holding 
these assemblies. 

In the year 1339, Henry secretly laid up a great mass of treasure 
in the Tower, and began to give a more formidable character to that 
fortress,!' by surrounding it with an additional line of fortificaUons, — 
measures which were, probably, suggested by that spirit of turbulence 
which had begun to manifest itself among the barons, with a view to 
secure a retreat in case of any imminent danger. His design, how- 
ever, was frustrated for a time by a series of extraordinary disasters 
which attended the undertaking. The works were scarcely com- 
pleted, when, on the night of St George in the following year,'' the 
foundations gave way. and a noble portal, with the.walls and bulwarks, 
on which so much pains and expense had been bestowed, all fell down 

* See Memoin of the Constables of the Tower, in Part II. 
* Rot. ClauB. 18 Ben. III. m. 2. 19 Hen. III. m. 16. * MaL Paris, p. 664. edit 1&71. 

' Ibid. p. S74. ■ Ibid. ' Ibid. t Ibid. p. 661. 

* " Eodemqae anno, structura lapidea ciyusdam nobilis portte, qnun snmptuoBO nimiH la- 
bore rex construzerat, qaaai quodam terrs motu concnsBa, com auts antemuralibiia et propug- 
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as if by the effect of an earthquake ; and, strange to relate, no sooner 
were these works restored, than in 1341, the whole again fell down 
on the very night and, as we are told, at the selfeame hour that had 
proved destructive to them in the year preceding. This extraordinary 
circumstance, embeltished with much ofthe supei^titionof the time, 
is related hy an otherwise faithful historian of that period," who in- 
forms us that the king had expended upwards of twelve thousand 
marks upon the work, and that its disastrous fate proved a source of 
great joy and satisfaction to the Londoners, who would fain have had 
it believed that their great guardian saint, Thomas a Becket, in the 
plenitude of his zeal for their preservation and interest, had taken a 
nocturnal trip from his tomb at Canterbury, and, hy the magic of 
his archiepiscopal staff, had effected all this mischief. 

It is highly probable that the successive misfortunes which had 
thus attended the king's designs to enlarge and secure the Tower, 
were chiefly owing to the badness of the ground on which the works 
were founded : be this, however, as it may, after the second accident 

nacolia nocte uncti Oeo^ii- coiniit. Quo andito, rex multiplicBtu aumptiboB, juaut iUud opus 
rainosain reataurari et io melius redintsgrari." — Mat. Paru, edit. Land, ohh 1671, p. 733. 

' " Circa dies illoa, cuidam presbytero, Tiro sancto et prudeati, in Doctuiua risione reTelatum 
est, qaod quidam ardupnesol, ponlificalibuB oni«tiis, cnicem in nianu sua b^ulans, renit ad 
mttnia, qott tnnc rex juxta Tnrriin LondineDsem construxerat, et toiro ea wltn respicieos, im- 
pnlit ipsa fortiter et impetuosi cruce quant portabat dextera, et ait : ut gwid readificamini ? et 
■abito cotmerunt mocnia de noro constructa, quasi quodam terns motu labefactata, Et bis visa 
■acerdos pertemtus, ait cuidam clerico, qui Tidebatnisuum aequiaichipnesulem : Qui* e^kicarehi- 
pueeptu? Ethic: BentM ThomM, martyr, nation I^mdiMeiuiM, qui coiuideraiu hoc fieri iitantu- 
meHant et prtejitdiaMm Londatennum, dintit irrettawrabUUer. Et aacerdoa : quiA expenuu et 
aTtificHm labore* irritavU ! Cni dericua : Si pavperti artificet ttipeiuUi* irMmUet et indigeiUa 
inde tibi viatuaUa promeruenaU, toleroMe etf; ted qtUa uom ad regiU defeiMmem, tedad inno- 
amrmKcioitimgrawimanxnutnicta atnt.rimmeabeatiu nomat dtmiitet, amtetuM JEdmiMdtu Con- 
/ettor et nuxeaor ejuM crudeliiu eaJundUw evertittet. £t hia visis, memoratua aacerdoa experge- 
lactus sonmo, surrexit, et in medio aoctis conticinio pal^ quK sibi yidebantur omnibus tn domo 
existentibiu enanaviL Mane autem facto, per totam civitatem Londinenaem rumor increbuit, 
quod Dusnia circa Turrim redificata, pro quibne construendia rex plusquam duodecim milUa mar- 
camm efiiinderat, irrestaurabiliter cormerunt, intdtis admirantibus, et quasi pro malo pnenosticO 
conantibas, qu6d eadem nocte, im6 eadem bora noctia anno pneterito, scilicet, nocte sanoti 
Oeorgii, ipsa muralia cum auia propu^piaculia corruerant. Pro quo casn dres Londinenses mi- 
nime doleutea, vehementer obstupuerant : Erant antem eis qnaai apina in oculo. Audierant 
itaque minaa objurg^antium, qndd constructa erant memorata mcenia in eorum contumeliam, ut si 
quia eorum pro libertate ciritatis certare pnesumeret, ipsi rccluderentur, Tinculia mancipaadua ; 
et ut plores pluribua incladerentur carceribus, mnlta in eisdem distingnebantar direrticnia, ne 
quit cum alio haberet confabniatioaem.'' — Mat. Paria, edit. Ltmd. 1671, p. 739, 740. 
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which befel them, the undertaking seems to have been suspended for 
several years; nor was it, till impelled by the desperate state of his 
affairs, that Henry was encouraged to make another attempt at their 
restoration. . 

In the year 1344, Griffin, son of Lewellin, late prince of Wales, 
came to a miserable and untimely end in attempting to escape from 
the Tower, where with his son and several Welsh hostages, he had 
long been kept a prisoner.* Having deceived his keepers, he made 
a rope with his bedclothes in order to let himself down from a high 
tower in which he was confined ; but while in the act of descending 
it broke, and the following morning he was found with his head 
thrust in between his shoulders, a frightful spectacle I'' 

In the history of the latter part of the life and reign of King Henry 
the Third, the Tower forms a prominent and interesting feature. The 
errors and abuses of Henry's government having occasioned the fa- 
mous parliament at Oxford in 1258, that assembly wrested the 
sceptre from the weak and irresolute hand that swayed it, and com- 
mitted the whole legislative authority to the direction of twenty-four 
barons. By this supreme council were ail the principal offices of the 
crown and royal household either enjoyed or disposed of; they seized 
the royal castles and fortresses, and entrusted them to their friends 
and dependents; and, though one of the king's palaces, they also 
took possession of the Tower of London, and gave it to the charge of 
Hugh le Bigod,^ one of the most powerful of their adherents. By 
these, however, and other arbitrary and unjust proceedings, the re- 
formers soon began to lose the popularity to which they owed their 
power, and which marked the commencement of their usurpation. 
It became manifest that self-interest was disguised under the cloak of 
patriotism; that the whole fabric of the constitution was subverted 

■ Lewdlia puoce of Wales, vfao died in 1246, left two bom, Oriffin and David, the latter of 
whom having treacherously got possession of his brother's person, detained him a pmoner, until 
King Henry, at the solicitation of Griffin's wife, the bidiop of Bangor, and several of the Welsh 
nobility, raised an army and marched into Wales ; when David procured his own peaceable pos- 
session of the principality by making concessions, and deUvering his brother into the hands of the 
king, who uuntediately sent him to the Tower of London. Mat Paris, edit Lond. anno 1571i p. 
703, 764. See also the account of distingoished piisoners in Vol. II. 

" Mat Paris, edit Lond. anno 1571, p. B30, 831. 
' Annales Monast Burton, in Hist Angl. Script, vol. i. p. 416. 
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or endangered by their innovations ; and, that the confusion and 
distresses of the kingdom were rather increased t^an diminished by 
their authority. These circumstances, fevoured by jealousies and 
dissensions which arose among the rulers themselves, at length af- 
forded the king a no very distant prospect of recovenng the preroga- 
tives of his throne. After keeping his Christmas at Windsor' with 
the queen, his, daughter the queen of Scots, and some of his most 
faithful supporters, he dispatched messengers to the court of Rome 
to obtain absolution from his oath to observe the provisions of Ox- 
ford, and in the beginning of February, 1261, secretly departed to 
London, and entering the Tower, established his residence in that 
fortress.'' 

As if roused from a lethargy, Henry now began to adopt Uie most 
vigorous measures for the re-establishment of his authority : he used 
extraordinary diligence in fortifying the Tower :° he caused the gates 
of the city to be strictly guarded, and all its inhabitants of the age of 
twelve years and upwards, to take an oath of fidelity :^ he wrote to 
the most steady of his friends to attend him with horse and armour ;' 
and he commanded the lords, who, in conformity with the ordinances 
of Oxford, were to meet on the twenty-first of February,* that they 
should oome to him in the Tower, there to hold the parliament ; but 
this they refused to do, replying, that if it were his pleasure, they 
would come to Westminster, the accustomed place of holding these 
. assemblies, but not elsewhere.' 

Henry remained at the Tower from the beginning of February till 
about the twentieth of April, and during that time was incessantly 
employed in restoring its fortifications i** he also surrounded it with 
a deep ditch ; established a trusty garrison, and took every precau- 

■ Rob Claus. 4S Hen. III. m. 32. in Ton-. Lond. 
» Contmnatio Hat Paris, A. D. 1261. Hat 'Westm. p. DOS. Chron. Dmut, toI. i. p. 347. 

«t Oiron. T. Wfkei. 

■ Sot ClauB. et liberat. 46 Hen. HI. Mat Weatm. Chroa. Dmut Cont Mat Parii, &c. 

* Chron. Dunit Coat Mat. Faris. Mat Westm. Chron. T. Wykes. 

• Rot Glaus. 46 Hen. III. m. 19. dors. ' Rot Pat 45 Hen, III. m. 17. 

t Chron. Dunstaple, vol. i. p. 347. Hollinshed. 

' Hie outer ward of the Tower was finally erected at this period : the work was first begun in 

1S40; but was attended by diaaaters in that and the following year, as already noticed. Far 

many curious orders which ^pear on record concerning the Tower at this and other periods, see 

Appendix. 

PART I. D 
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' tion to secure that important citadel against any attack from the 
barons : he thence dispatched conciliating letters to the several coun* 
ties of his kingdom ; and be there kept the solemn festival of Easter 
with his wonted hospitality and benevolence.* 

Henry's measures had now fully evinced a determination to free 
himself from the ignominious conditions to which he had been re- 
duced by the ordinances of Oxford; but these, like most of the ac- 
tions of his life, proved unsuccessful. It was not to be expected 
that the barons would resign the sweets of power without a struggle : 
they flew to arms ; drew together their friends and retainers from 
all parts of the kingdom ; and the unfortunate monarch* although 
supported by the authority of the court of Rome,** was obliged to 
submit to an accommodation.*' 

This agreement, which was effected shortly afler Easter/ proved 
not of long duration : the king had no sooner extricated himself 
from the danger of being besieged in the Tower, than he retired into 
Kenl^ and, animated witii a promise of support from France, again 
proceeded to the exercise of his regal authority.* Coming to Dover 
on the second of May, he displaced Hugh le Bigod from the custody 
of the castle/ and appointed one of his own friends in'his stead :k he 
gave orders for the reception of the earl of St. Paul, Gerard de 
Rhodes, and other allies from France ;'' he appointed justices itiner- 

* By a writ dated at die Tower of London on the twenty-eigfadt of March, tho constable and 
buiifis of OlouceBter were commanded to take all the Ismpreya that conld be had in their baili- 
wich before Easter, and send them to the king from day to day as they might happen to be 
caught.— iiot. Clmu. 46 Hen. 111. m. 14. don. 

By another mandate, dated at the Tower on the seventeenth of April, the bailiffs of Waltham 
were directed to cause nxty shilUiigB worth of good and fine bread to be made in their town in 
loaves of foor for a penny, and to be brought and delivered to the king's panterer at the Tower 
on Easter eve, to be given away to the poor; and similar orders were also directed to the 
baitifiii of Barking for sixty shillings worth ; to the mayor and aheriSs of London for twmty 
pounds worth ; to the bailiffs of Dartfard for sixty shillings worth ; to die bailiffs of St. Albans 
for an hundred shillings worth ; and to the bailifia of Kingbton and Watford for forty diiUings 
worth, to be delivered at the same time and place.~-/&td. 

An order was also issued for cloth sufficient to make one hundred and siz^-four tunics to be 

delivered to the king's almoner at the Tower six days before the feast of Easter, for the use of 

the poor by command of king and queen; and enough more to make twenty-one tauics for the 

use of the poor, at the command of the king's children, according to custom. — Ibid. m. 13. 

^ Fcedera, vol. i. pars 1. p. 406, 406. ' Hat. Westm. p. 307. ' Itud. 

' Condnnatio Mat. Paris. ' Rot! Pat. 46 Hen. III. m. 13. ' Ibid. ^ Ibid. 
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ant to go dieir circuits;* and directed tjw j^eriff of Kent to impose 
an oath of fidelity on alt the inhabitants t^Uiat county.'' About the 
middle of May, Henry returned to London,*" and having committed 
the Tower to the charge of John Mansel,^ one c^ his most confiden- 
tial ministers, soon afterwards proceeded to Winchester to celebrate 
the feast of Wbitsontide f and, wiiile occupied there in bis devotions 
and festivities, the barons formed the bold design of seizing his per- 
son by surprise :' but Miuisel getting knowledge of the plot, hastened 
privately away to the king, and warned him of the impending dan- 
ger ;8 whereupon Henry with a nnaU retinue, left tlie castle of Win- 
chester in the dead of night, and secretly came back to the Tower,'' 
where, immediately after his return, he dischai^ed Hugh le Despen- 
ser, and Nicholas, archdeacon of Ely,' the chief justiciary and chan- 
cellor appointed by the barons, and constituted Philip Basset and 
Walter de Merton^ in their place : he removed the shm&, escheators, 
constables of castles, and other officers, smd substituted new ones ;' 
and he thence addressed an impressive and conciliating appeal to 
his subjects, setting forth the treachery, ambition, and abuse of power 
manifest in the proceedings of the bsuvfis, and declaring his resolu- 
tion thenceforward to exerdse his regal authority ibr the welfare and 
happiness of his subjects.*" 

Although the popular voice, which now began to be raised against 
the barons, enabled the king to proceed in the full exercise of his 
prerogatives, the greatest disorder still prevailed throughout the 
kingdom; for, notwithstanding that the earl <^ Leicester soon after- 
wards retired into France,' the rest of the conspirators continued to 
oppose the sheriffs and other officers of the crown, and so far suc- 
ceeded in re-inflaming the minds of the people, that in the month 
of October, the unhappy monarch was obliged once more to seek 
refuge in the Tower." In this perplexing state of his affairs, Henry 

' Rot PrL 46 Hen. III. m. 13. ^ Ibid. m. 12. <= Rot. CUiu. et Pat. 45 Hen. HI. 

* Fat 4G Hen. UI. m. 11. 4. * Hat. Westn. p. 808. ' Coatinuado Hat. Frtm. 

( HatWestui.p.a08. Contin. Hat Paris. ^Contiii.HatFuu.etRot CIaii0.45Heii.ni. 

' Fat 46 Hmi. UI. nt. 8. — Hume eironeoiuly states that this took place at WinchMter. 

^ Ibid, et Bot Clam. 4fi Hen. in. m. 10. ima. ' Ibid. m. 7, 8. 

~ FoKtera, rol. i. pan 1. p. 406. ■ Ibid. vol. i. pan 1. p. 400. 

■ Hat Westoo. p. Sll. et Bot Fat et Claus. 45 Hen. HI. 
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summoned his military tenaats,* resolved on striking a decisive blow 
in defence of his throne; and so well was he attended, that the con- 
federates in their turn found it adviseable to sue for an accommoda- 
tion : they were granted a safe conduct to appear at Kingston, pro- 
vided they came without arms, to treat of peace ;■* and there the re- 
sumption of the king's authority was ratified : the barons obtained a 
pardon for all their past proceedings,' and the country was thus re- 
stored to a temporary state of tranquillity and order. 

Henry, being thus released from his dangers, removed with his 
court from the Tower to Westminster, where he kept his Christmas,' 
and about the middle of the following year, went over into France 
with the queen and a splendid retinue, and there imprudently trifled 
away a lai^ portion of time, which should have been employed in 
regaining the affections of his people, and securing the re-establish- 
ment of a tottering throne. After celebrating the feast of St Edward 
at Paris' in the height of prodigality and splendor, he was attacked 
by a fever which carried off several of his suite, and prevented his 
own return into England till the close of the year. He landed at 
Dover on the twentieth of December,' but in so debilitated a state, 
that he was obliged to keep his Christmas at Canterbury ,< not being 
able to proceed to Westminster, where great preparations had been 
making for his celebration of that festival. This long and ill-judged 
absence proved fatal to the royal cause. When Henry arrived in 
England, he found the kingdom in a state far more distracted than 
ever: the hidden sparks of rebellion had rekindled; the Welsh had 
made a formidable invasion on tiie English marches, and were laying 
waste the territories of prince Edward '' and other adherents of the 
crown ; and the arrival of Leicester from France, which happened 
shortly afterwards, was the signal for general revolt. While one 
party of the rebels assembled on the borders of Wales with that dar- 
ing conspirator at its head, another was raised in the southern parts 

■ Rot Claos. 46 Hen. III. don. Hat Westm. p. 311. * Rot Pat. 45 H«n. UL m. 1. 

' Foedera, toI. i. pars 1. pp. 411, 412. ' Rot Glaus. 46 Hen. III. m. 17. 

' Rot. Clans. 46 Hen. III. p. 2. m, 3, &c.— He had two hundred bead of deer salted and sent 

to him at Paris from England against this feast 

' Fffidera, vol. i. pan 1. p. 423. ' Rot Claus. 47 Hen. HI. m. 16. d. 

* Fiedera, ?ol. i. pars. 1 . p. 423 ; et Rot. Claus. 47 Hen. IH. m. 18, 14, 16. dora. 
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of the kingdom ; and the weak and misguided monarch, after a fruit- 
less effort to collect an army at Worcester,' and prevent the junc- 
tion of his enemies by breaking down the bridges across the Severn,'' 
hastily retired to London, and shut himself up with the royal family, 
his council, and household, in the Tower.'= 

The barons, after comnutting the most wanton excesses on the 
possessions of those who adhered to the royal cause, advanced to- 
wards the capital ; and as they drew near to it, sent a letter under 
Leicester's seal to the mayor and aldermen of the city, together with 
a copy of the provisions of Oxford, desiring to know their determi- 
nation respecting them ; which copy, says Fabian, '* the mayre bare 
unto the kynge, then beyng at y° Toure accompanyed with the 
quene, the kyng of Almayne, which lately was retourned from be- 
yonde y" see, and sir Edwarde his sone, with other of his counsayll ;" 
and " then the king, intending to know the mind of the city, asked 
the mayor what he thought of those ordinances and acts," to which 
he boldly answered, " that before-times he and his brethren and the 
communalty of the city were sworn to maintain all acts made to the 
honour of God, to the faith of the king, and profit of the realm ; 
which oath by his most gracious favor they meant to observe ^nd 
keep : and moreover, to avoid all variance that might arise between 
him and his barons within the city, they would keep out all aliens 
and strangers, if it were his will :" with which answer the king was 
contented, and the mayor permitted to depart. The barons, how- 
ever, soon afterwards entered the city, and the king seeing himself 
in danger of being besieged, and without resources or hopes of relief, 
appointed commissioner to treat of peace. ** Leicester and his trai- 
torous associates were admitted into the Tower,' and there the un- 
fortunate king had the mortification of subscribing to couditlons still 
more humiliating than those ori^nally imposed upon him by the 
ordinances of Oxford. He agreed that all the royal cEistles and for- 
tresses should be delivered to the barons ; that the provisions of Ox- 
ford should be inviolably observed ; and that all foreigners who were 

' Rot. Clau. 47 Hen. III. m. 7. d. ^ Rot. Pot. 47 Hen. III. 

■ Chron. Duiut Mat Westm. Rot. Pat et Clam. 47 Hen. HI. 
* Rot Pat 47 H«n. III. m. 7. * Chioa. Dunst vol. i. p. 968. 
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obnoxious to this supreme council, should be banished ;' and the 
twenty-four barons, thus reinstated in the sovereignty of the king- 
dom, replaced the archdeacon of Ely in the office of chancellor ; 
t4>p<Hnted new sheri£& and other officers in all the counties of Eng- 
land, and they committed the Tower of London to the charge of 
Hugh le Despenser,'* who was also restored to the office of chief 
justiciary. 

From this period the Tower remained in the hands of the barons 
till the battle of Eresham, in 1365; when the flames c^ civil discord 
were allay«d by the traitorous blood of Leicester* and the king again 
restored to his regal authority. 

Scarcely, however, had this storm subsided when the country was 
once n&ore thrown into confusion by the earl of Grloucester. While 
the king was employed in reducing a party of the late faction who 
had fortified themselves in the isle of Ely, that nobleman raised an 
army on the borders of Wales ; and, marching to London, was re- 
ceived by the citizens, many of whom, " as men without drede of 
God or of theyr kynge," were ready again to j<Mn the standard of 
rebellion.'^ Having got possession of the city, the earl summoned 
Otho the pope's legate, who had then his residence in the Tower, to 
surrender to him tbat fortress ;^ and, on being refused, in the first 
place cut off every means of the inhabitants being supplied with 
provisions," and afterwards adopted the most vigorous measures to 
reduce it by siege ;' but the garrison, assisted by a number of Jews 
who had been allowed to shelter themselves there < from the dangers 

■ ChroB. Dutet toI. i. p. S58. Hat. Wutm. p. 816. Thia treaty, by reuon of the BtipuUlioD 
(or baniahing aliens, wax in the highest degree offeniiT« to the qaew ; and, before the baroaa 
entered the Tower, she departed thence in a bai^, with the design of getting by water to join 
her son prince Edward, who held the castle of Windsor with a strong garrison of foreign troops ; 
bttt, as she approached London bridge, the rabble who had collected there, hooted and abused 
her with the most indecent expressions, crying, tbvwii the witch ; they pelted her with whatever 
presented itself, and frightened her back again to the Tower. — Vide Mat. Purit. Mat. WettM. 
Cknm. T. Wgka, ^c. 

* HoUinshed. ' Fabian. ■■ Conttnuatio Mat. Paris. Mat Westm. p. 846. ■ Ibid. 

' Mat Westm. p. 346. Chron. Thome Wykea. Pabian. Hollinshed. 

■ Soon after the breaking out of this rebellion the legate, who, with many other great peofrie, 
had fled to the Tower for safety, ventured to go to St Paul's, under colour of preaching the cross; 
but, at the end of his discourse, turning to the earl of Gloucester, reminded him of his alle- 
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to which that persecuted race was generally exposed in times of 
commotioD* made a long and successful defence. 

On the news of this formidable insurrection, prince Edward, 
marched with thirty thousand men from the north,' and, joining his 
father at Cambridge,'' the royal army moved thence to Windsor/ 
where it was greatly augmented.' In the beginning of May the 
king advanced towards London, and taking up his abode in the 
abbey of Stratford, there celebrated the festival of Whitsontide, his 
forces being encamped at Ham and other villages adjacent to the 
capital. 

The earl of Gloucester, having, in the mean time thrown up works 
round about the Tower,' was pressing the garrison to extremities; 
and it was, therefore, the king's first care, on coming to the neigh- 
bourhood of London, to relieve that fortress, and provide for the 
safety of the legate. He accordingly moved his army in the night- 
time to assault the city ; and, while the attention of the enemy was 
drawn to the defence of its walls, he threw succours into the Tower, 
and safely brought Otho away to Stratford.^ Soon after this a large 
fleet of Gascoigns arrived in the Thames and lay before the Tower 
waiting the king's orders,' and the royal army being also joined 
by the earls of Bologne and St. Paul with a considerable force from 
France,** the rebels were struck with dismay and sued for peace ;* 
which, by mediation of the king of the Romans was finally esta- 
blished,^ and on the seventeenth of June the king entered the city,' 
after having invested it for upwards of six weeks with an army of 
more than tiiree score thousand men. 

This rebellion being suppressed and the country once more re- 
stored to tranquillity Eind order, prince Edward assumed the cross, 

giance to his Borsreign ; an admonition which was bo unthankAiUy received, that Otho and some 
nobles irho were with him, wera obliged to flee bade to the Tower ; and on their return many Jewi 
with their wires and children also entered, and one ward of the fortress being ' committed to 
them, they bravely defended it against every effort of the besi^ers. — Mat. Wettm. pp. 346, 346. 
■ Mat. Westm. p. 346. * Ibid. ' Ibid. ' Ibid. * Fabian. Hollinahed, 

' " Per posticum qnod de Tuni plagam meridionalem respidt et flitvio coatigDatur, l^^atom 
potenter ediizit, et ejus loco defensores idoneoa inlromiait, ednctoque legato occupatores urbif 
Dou immerit6 deridebat, et procedens inque Stratford ad tria mitliariapropi Lmdon sine quolibet 
olHce castra fizit" — Ckrm. Thoma WUte*. 

* Mat Weatm. p. 347. HolUasbed. * Ibid. ' Ibid. 

* Rot. Fat 61 Hen. III. m. 16. ' Bok Clti». 51 Heo. lU. in Tut. Lond. 
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and undertook an expedition to the Holy Land ; and his fether 
dying while he was abroad, the Tower of London was committed to 
the care of the archbishop of York' till his return into England. 

King Edward the First, soon after his accession to the throne, 
considerably improved the fortifications of the Tower, by completing 
works which were begun by his father, and by greatly enlarging the 
moat or ditch by which they were surrounded :'' he also erected some 
strong outworks towards the west, as a defence to the principal en- 
trance ; and these may be regarded as the last additions of any im- 
portance that ever were made to the fortress. 

It does not appear that this monarch ever kept his court at the 
Tower for any length of time ; and, indeed, the principal interest 
that is attached to it during his reign is derived from its character as 
a state-prison — the purpose to which , it was chiefly appropriated 
through that active and glorious period. Of the multitudes of Jews 
who were apprehended in 1^8, on suspicion of clipping and adul- 
terating the coin of the realm, no less than six hundred were con- 
fined at once in the Tower f and the conquest of Wales^ and 
Edward's ambitious attempts to add Scotland to his dominions pro- 
vided these prisons with a succession of illustrious tenants, who lost 
their liberty in a brave but unequal struggle for their country's free- 
dom.* 

■Rot Liberat. 1 £dw. I. m. 4. * Ibid. 3 £dw. I. m. 7. ttot CUua. 3 Edw. I. m. B, 10. 

IlHd. 4 EAw. L m. IS. Rot lib. 13 Edw. 1. m. 3. Ibid. 16 Edw. I., «t 20 Edw. I. m. 6, Sec. 

' Vide BoL Cluis. 10 Edw. L m. &. 

* The subjugation of the Welsh was eflfected in the latter end of Uie yenr 1283, when Lewellin 
their prince being defeated and slain, his head was with insulting cruelty set upon one of the 
turrets of the Tower of London ; and David, who succeeded him in the principality, being soon 
afterwards betrayed to the English, was conveyed in chains to Shrewsbury, where he was exe- 
cuted as a traitor, and his head sent to accompany that of his brother. 

* The battle of Dunbar in 1206, having thrown many of the Scottish leaders into the hands of 
Edward, die earls of Ross, Athol, and Monteith, together with sir John fits John Comyn of Bade- 
Doch, sir Bichard Siward, sir John fitz Geflrey, and several other knights of equal valour and 
renown, were sent prifioners (o the Tower; whither the victor so<mi afterwards conducted Ba- 
liol, dieir weak and timid sovereign. (Rot. Clara. 24 Edw. I. m. 7.) In the latter part of 4he year 
iaD7, WiDiam de Douglas, Thomas de Horimm, John de.Fortore, Edward, son of John Ba- 
liol, Alexander, son of the earl of Har, and Bobeit de Stratfaem, shared in a similar fate. 
{Rot. CUau. 25 Edw. I. m. 4, et 26 Edw. I. m. 17.) And in 1306, the famous WUliam Wallace, 
being betrayed into the hands of the English monarch, was loaded with chains, and also sent 
thhhet a prisoner, as were air Simon Eraser, sir Ghristoi^er Seton, and others, who were taken at 
the battle of Methven, in 1306.— S^ee the aecomi of Dittingtiuhed PruoHtn, » Part II 
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King Edward the Second, like his father, evinced no partiality for 
the Tower, yet he occasionally retired to it as a place of safety ; and 
in 132S, left the queen there with her- children and household for se- 
curity, when he marched towards the borders of Wales to take venge- 
ance on his unruly barons: his queen was also brought to bed there 
of her eldest daughter, who, from that circumstance, was called Jane 
of the Tower;' like as Iheir youngest son, John, acquired the cog- 
nomen of Eltham, from having had that &vorite spot for his birth- 
place. 

The powerful confederacies formed among the nobility during the 
reign of Edward the Second, first against Piers de Gaveston, and 
afterwards against the Despensers, the successive favorites of that un- 
happy monarch, caused the issuing of frequent orders for putting the 
Tower in a state of defence; particularly in the year ISIS,*" when 
engines were constructed, and every diligence used to make it im- 
pregnable in case of attack by the barons, who were then in a state of 
open rebellion. 

In the year 1324, the two lords Mortimer, of Wigmore and Chirk, 
being confined in the Tower of London, and several 6ther of the 
rebel barons jn the castles of Waliingford and Windsor," a plot was 
laid for surprising each of these fortresses, and setting all the prisoners 
at liberty.^ The attempt was made on Wallingford, but failed, and 

* 8«e Hollinahed'a Chroiiide. — She was mamed in 1327, to Dftvid Bruce, aftarwftrds king of 



^ Vide Rot Clans, uino 5 Edw. IE. m. 14, 13. 11, &c. in Turr. Lond. 
* In Ifae year 1321-2, a singular circnmstaace gare the king an opportunity to redeem his per- 
8<Hi and authority from the state of degradation to which both had been reduced by the power 
and insolence of his barons. Having gone to Canterbury with the queen, to perform their dero- 
tions at the shrine of St. Thomas & Becket, her majesty in returning towards London, desired a 
night's lodging at the castle of Leeds, in Kent, which belonged to Lord Badlcsmere; but in his 
absence she was not only denied admittance, but some of her servants were killed as they pre- 
sented themselves at the gates. So general was the indignation excited by this affront, that tbs 
king found no difficulty in raising an army and reducing the eastle ; aflter which he banged the 
governor, and sent Lady Badlesmere a prisoner to the Tower of London. Enconmged by tbm 
success, and having now on army on foot, Edward was induced to pursue his advantage, and take 
like vengeance on his more powerful but equally deserving enemies. He accordingly hastened 
with his forces towards the borders of Wales, and filing upon the barons before tbey were fidly 
prepared for resistance, sever^ of the most potent submitted themselves, or were taken, and sent 
prisoners to the Tower, and to the castles of Wallingford and Windsor. 
' Ftedera, vol. ii. pais L p. 614, 637. N. £. 
PART I. £ 
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the whole' scheme was in consequence firustrated : lord Mortimer of 
Wigmore, however, found means soon afterwards to escape out of 
the Tower ;' and, although*every exertion was made to apprehend 
hiiB,** got over into France; where in conjunction with the queen, the 
infamous queen Isabel, he afterwards brought about that vile and 
unnatural conspiracy which deprived the unhappy Edward of bis 
throne and life.'= 

. In the early part of the year 1326, when the queen, with Mortimer 
and their traitorous associates, were preparing to invade the king- 
dom. King Edward greatly fortified the Tower, r^nforced the garri- 
son, and provided it with every necessary for defence.'' As the dan- 
ger drew nearer, the unhappy monarch retired thither with his court; 
and it was there that he adopted most of the measures which proved 
so unsuccessful in opposing the designs of his enemies. On the 
twentieth of June, the mayor, sherifTs, and aldermen of London, ap- 
peared before the king in his presence-chamber in the Tower, and 
took his commands for preserving the tranquillity of the capital.' 
There also Edward received the appalling intelligence that the qiieen 
and the rest of the conspirators, with an hostile force, had effected a 
landing on the coast of Suffolk ; and thence he issued his ill-obeyed 
proclamation for oppc»ing them, and offering a price for the head of 
the traitor Mortimer.^ The rebels, with increasing power, advanced 
towards the capital, and the unfortunate king, after having tried in 
vain to rouse the Londoners to a sense of duty, committed the city 

* B« owed his escape to tfa« imprndence of ur StefAen SegrsTei dw conatable, and other 
«fficen of the Tower, whom Mortimer inrited to a buiqaet and made intoxicated ; for which 
Segrare was remoTod from his office and impnsoned, and the bishop of Exeter snbstitnted in his 
room.— Vitk. Sot. CJow. bmm 17 Edn. II, at. 89. t» Tmtt. Loud. 

" Foedeia, vol. iL pars i. p. 630. N.£. 

' The queen haring gcme to Paiis in order to settle some diapntes between the king and her 
brother the king of France, she there formed an intimacy with Mortimer, and not only yielded to 
bim her affections, her Qdelity, and honor, bnt heartily embarked in all the treasonable schemes 
of that Tile conspirator, Haring artfidly got into their hands the person of prince Edward, and 
being joined in die plot by all the discontented and exiled barons, they made preparations to in- 
vade the kingdom and thrust the unfortunate monarch from the throne. Iliey accordingly en- 
gaged a small army in Holland, and sailing from the harbour of Dort, landed on the coast of 
Suffolk, and were too saocessftil in their base and unnatural raterprize. 

' Rot. Clans, anno 19 Edw. II. m. 10, 13. in Turr. Lond. * Ftedera, vol. ii. p. 631. N. £. 

' Ibid. p. 643, 644. 
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to the charge of the bishop of Exeter, and leaving his young son 
John of Eltham jn the Tower,' quitted that fortress on the second of 
October,'' in hopes of finding greater loyalty in ihe western parts of 
his kingdom. 

No sooner had Edward left the metropolis than the rebel spirit of 
its inhabitants broke out with all its wonted fury : they seized that 
amiable and loyal prelate, the bishop of Exeter, and out off his head;^ 
others, who were suspected of attachment to the king, shared a similar 
fate :* they took the Tower by surprise ; liberated the prisoners," and 
having turned out all the king's officers, appointed others in the name 
of the young prince, John of Eltham.' 

These events having been followed by the dethroning and murder 
of the king, and the succession of his son prince Edward, policy dic^ 
tated.to the queen and Mortimer, that not only their sway, but safety 
in the country, must now chiefly depend on their power and influence 
over the person and mind of the young monarch; and they accord- 
ingly took care, that when in the neighbourhood of London, a great 
portion of his time should be passed in the Tower.^ where they could 
effectually seclude him from public affairs, and from intercourse wi^ 
those who were suspected of being unfavorable to their proceedings; 
His brave and noble spirit, however, was not to be controlled ; it 
shot like a meteor through this cloud of in&my ; and Mortimer, being 
by his command airested at Nottingham, 1530, was conveyed once 
more to the Tower,** and thence to the gallows, the merited reward of 
his crimes. 

In 1336. by virtue of a commission issued out of chancery, a 
minute survey was taken of the Tower, and of all its buildings ;' and 
in the following year various orders were given, as well for repsuring 
and strengthening the fortress, as for its safe custody :^ in one of 
these in particular, the king directs that, " on account of certain 

■ Kot ClauB. anno 20 £dw. II. m. 4. ^ Bot Claus. anno 20 £dw. II. in Tnrr. Lond. 

■ Walsia^Mm, p. 134. T. d« la More, pi 69&. Ad. Hinmndi, p. 66. ' Holliudwd. 
' Ibid.* ' Ibid. ' Vide Rot Pat et Glau. >bbo 1 et 2 £dw. III. in Turr. Lcmd. 

^ Hollinahed. 

' The ratvm to Ais oommlBBion, which aSbnb m many enrioKa anil raluable particalan re- 

specliiig the Towei attk&t period, will be found at length in the Appendix. 

k Rot. Clana. 10 Edw. III. m. 8, 12, 14, 28. 
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news which had lately come to his ears, and which sat heavy at his 
heart; the gates, walls, and bulwarks should bekept with all diligence, 
lest they should be surprised by the cunning of his enemies :"' lie also 
commanded that, for its defence, ail his officers and other men within 
the Tower, should be provided with arms according to their respec- 
tive conditions,'' and moreover gave orders, that the gates of the for- 
tress should be closed from the setting till the rising of the sun ; that 
«11 the officers and others therein should be sworn to well and faith- 
fully preserve the same; and that none should go out either by day 
or night without special permission.'' 

During the year 1337, and the early part of 1338, King Edward 
spent a large portion of his time at the Tower,^ making preparations 
for the. expedition, with which he was about to maintain his pre- 
tensions to the crown of France; and, on his departure, direc- 
tions were given for placing a strong garrison in that fortress, and 
furnishing it with every thing necessary to render it a fit and secure 
residence for his son, prince Edward, whom he had appointed to go- 
vern the kingd<Hn durii^ his absence.' The king sailed from the 
port of Orwell on the I6th of July, 1338 ;^ and, after exhausting his 
treasures, and burthening himself with debts, landed there again on 
the first of February, 1340.^ As Edward's return into England was 
only to obtain supplies for pursuing the favorite object of his ambi- 
tion, he embarked again for Flanders in the month of June, and 
marched with his array to the siege of Tournay ; but after spending 
sorae months in fruitless operations, and overwhelming himself stil! 
ferther with pecuniary embarrassments, he found it necessary to take 
a secret departure for England. He landed unexpectedly at the 
Tower about midnight, on the thirtieth of November,'' accompanied 
by the earl of Northampton, sir Walter Manny, and other great 
men ; and finding that fortress but badly guarded, he imprisoned the 
governor and other officers, and tKated them with exemplary ri- 

■ Bot Claiu. 10 Edw. HI. m. 36. dors. Dated &t Woodstock on the fourth of Jnne.— Similar 
orders were at the same time given concerning the castles of Dover, Bristol, Hastings, {locbes- 
ter, &c. 

* Bot Claui. le Edw. III. in dorso, m. 7. ' Ibid. m. 30. 

* Bot CUw. «t Patent 11 et 13 Edw. III. ' Bot Clans. 13 Edw. IIL p. 3. m. 33. 

' Fcedera, vol. ii. pan ii. N. £. * Ibid. ^ Ibid. p. 114^. 
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gour." The king now took up his residence at the Tower ; and* on 
the morrow after his arrival, he there discharged the lord chancel- 
lor,'' the lord treasurer and other of his ministers, in consequence of 
the many disorders arid abuses which had crept into the kingdom 
during his absence." 

From the period of Edward's second return into England in 1340, 
till he -sailed with his army into Britanny in the month of October. 
1342, he chiefly kept his court at the Tower,** where the queen, in 
the mean time, was brought to bed of a princess,' who died in her in- 
fancy and was buried at Westminster.' 

Towards the middle of the reign of king Edward the Third, the 
brilliant successes which attended the arms of England in almost 
every enterprize in which they were engaged, rendered the Tower 
peculiarly celebrated as the prison of illustrious captives. In 1346, 
the taking of Caen,^ one of the richest and most flourishing towns in 
Normandy, doomed the counts of Eu*" and Tankerville, with three 
hundred of the most opulent citizens to suffer confinement in that 
dreaded fortress :' the many succeeding victories which 'crowned the 
valour and discipline of the Enghsh, brought others to a similar fate ; 
and whilst Europe thus resounded with the din of Edward's triumphs 
abroad, successes attended his arms at home, which stilt increased 
their numbers. At this period France and Scotland were bound- by 

* Vpodigma NeostriK, p. 613. HolHnghed. 

* Robert, bialu^ of ChicheBter, the chancellor, delivered up the great seal on tfae first of De- 
cember; and on the fourteenth of the ume month, " in superiori cameri juxta magnam aulam 
iniTa Turrim London ;" the king delirered it to Robert Bourg^hier, whom he made chancellor. — 
Fadera, vol. ii. pan ii. p. 1141, 1142. 

* Feeders, rot. ii. pars ii. p. 1142. N. £. '^ Vide Rot. Claus. 1ft et le.Edw. III. in Turr. Load. 

' HolUnahed. — She waa named Blanche. ' Ibid. 

' Edward landed with an army at La Hague, in Normandy, on the twelfth of July, 1346, and 
after talcing and plundering Tariou» places of IcsKr note, advanced towards Caen, which was 
defended by the count d'£u, constable of Fraace, and the count de Tankerville. On Edward's 
iqtproach the inhabitants and troops drew out to give him battle, but were routed at lirst onset, 
and the victors were immediately in possession of the city. The two counts with 300 of the 
principal dtizens, and an immense booty were put on board the English fieet, and conveyed into 
Ea^and by the earl of Huntingdon. — See Knjfghten, Froiuart, SfC. 

* The count d'Eu, constable of France, was taken by sir Thamas Holland, and as a reward 
for that service the king granted him eighty thousand florins to be received out of the subsidy of 
wool, &c., granted by parliament — Rot. Cart, et Pat. /act. opad Caia. (umo 31 Edw, HI. m. 1ft. 

■ Knyghton, in Deoem Script col. S686. 
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the strongest ties to oppose the ambition of the English monarch, and 
check the progress of his victorious arms. The former by procuring 
an invasion of England, hoped to baffle an enemy which she was 
unable to control ; whilst the latter, in order to revenge past in- 
juries and secure her future independence, was easily induced to 
avail Lverself of so &Torable an opportunity to renew her incursions 
on the English territories. While, therefore, Edward was engaged 
in the siege of CtUais, King David Brus assembled his forces to the 
amount of fifty thousand men, and^ marching into England, laid 
waste the country, and carried devastation to the very walls of Dur- 
ham. There, however, his career terminated. Being met by a 
^maJl foody of English commanded by lord Percy, his whole army 
was routed at Neville's Cross, near that city, and himself, the earls of 
Fife and Monteith, and several other of the Scottish chie^ were taken 
prisoners, and carried to the Tower of London.* The king was con- 
veyed from York under an escort, of twenty thousand men,'' and the 
day. of his entering the capital was one of as great joy and satisfac- 
tion to the people, as that was to the Rcmians on which the brave Ca- 
ractacua was brought in chains to the imperial city. David was 
seated on a high black courser, so that he might be seen to the mul- 
titudes who had assembled to witness the glorious spectacle.*' At the 
entrance to the metropolis, he was met by all the crafts, clad in their 
respective liveries,** and with a great shew of honor was conducted 
from street to street, till he came to the Tower;* where, on the se- 
cond of January, 1347, in the presence of the lord chancellor and 
the lord treasurer, he was delivered into the charge of sir John Darcy, 
the constable of that fortress.' 

This brilliant victory over the Scots was shortly succeeded by 
other triumphs which still increased the glory of the English arms, 
and added to the number of illustrious captives already confined io 
the Tower of London. In the year 1347, the famous Charles of 
Blois, one of the competitors for the duchy of Britanny, taken by sir 
Thomas Dagworth before the fortress of Roche de Rien, was con- 

> Rot. Scot anno 20 Edw. III. m. 3. in-^nir. Lond. FroisMrt, lir. 1. clwp. 189. 
'• KnrghtoB in Dec Script, ool. 3692. ' lUd. <> Ibid. * lUd. 

' Rymor, »x Rot Claua. anno SO Edw. III. pars 2. m. 1. in Turr. Lond.—See the aoconat of 
Difltinguiihed PriioBera, Fart II. 
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ducted a prisoner to that fortress;* and thither also- on the surveodeF 
of Calais were brought the valiant John of -Vknni^ the governor, and 
twelve of the bravest defenders of their native city.** 

The hattje of Poictiers, in 1358, having destined John-, King of 
France, and his son Philip, to captivity, in England, they were at 
first lodged at the Savoy, the palace of the duke of Liancaster, ^here 
he " kept his house a long season, and thyder came to se hym the 
kyng and queue often tymes, and made hym gret feest and chere."" 
Afterwards, however, he was removed from the Savoy to- the castle 
of Windsor, and all his faousi^old, " and went u huntyng - and a 
faaukyng ther about at his pleasure, and the lord Philypp his son 
with hym : and all the other prisoners abode sty IL at London> and 
went to se the kyng at their pleasure, and were receyved all onely 
on their faythes;"^ but in 1359, vrhen King Edward carried his 
victorious arms again into France; befcve he left England ''he made 
all the lordes of France, suche as were prisoners, to be put into dy vers 
places and stronge castelles, to be the more surer of them, and the 
Frenche kyng was set in the Towre of London, and his yonge sonne 
with hym, and moche of hk pleasure and sport restrayned ; for he 
was then straytlyer kept than he was before."' From this time the 
captive monarch and his son spent their hours of confinement in the 
Tower, where they had enough of consolation if having companions 
in affliction could afibrd it ; for although the king of Scots had lately 
been ransomed, after a tedious imprisonment of eleven years, there 

' Kay^ton in Dec. SciipL col. 2696. Rymer, toin. t. p. 534. — Chories de Blob waa n«[die« 
of Philip de Valtria, king of France, and daimed the dnchy of Biitanny in right of hia wife, the 
niece of the late duke. Having marched with a conBiderable army and laid siege to the fortress 
of Roche de Bien, the forces of the countess of Moantfoit, his competitor, joined by a body of 
Big|i«h under ur Thomas Dagworth, attacked him ouder the walls of that place at day-break, on 
the twentieth of Jane, and put his anny to the rout, himself and several noblemen being taken 
prisoners. Intelligence of this event was brought to the king while he lay with his anny before 
the town of Calais, and the fortnnate beaier of It, one John de Merle, recwved a grant of ten 
poruids per annum for life, " for rdaing this bM^fj news."— ito<. Cart, et Pat. fact, tqmd 
Cain, man 21 EdiD. UJ. 

* Kiyghton, col. 2606. — Edward invested Calais in Uie beginning of September, 1340, and 

took possession of it on the fourth of Aagost in the fidlowing year. 

° Froissart, by liord Beners, liv. 1. clup. diziii. ' Ibid. * Jbid. chap. ccrL 
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still remained many distinguished heroes, both of that and the 
French nation, whom Edward's successful arms had brought to cap- 
tivity in that noted fortress. 

The treaty of Bretigny, in 1360, having restored the f rench mo- 
narch to his native country, and put an end to those wars which had 
yielded so much glory to the English name, we find no important 
particulars respecting the Tower till after the death of King Ed- 
ward the Third, and the accession of his unfortunate grandson to 
the throne ; when, from its having been the scene of most of the 
sad events of his reign, it again assumes its interest Hence, sur- 
rounded with all the pomp and pageantry of state, Richard pro- 
ceeded to the ceremony of his coronation: here at one time he was 
obliged to seek refuge fi'om his miscreant commons, and at another 
to flee for safety from his factious nobles : hither he was led a pri- 
soner by his rebellious subjects : here be was forced to resign into the 
hands of an usurper, the rightful crown and scepter of his kingdom ; 
and this was the resting-place of his murdered corpse previous to its 
exposure and burial ! 

Soon after the decease of his grand&ther,' King Richard the 
Second removed from Westminster to the Tower, where he esta- 
blished his abode for a short time previous to his coronation. The 
sixteenth of July was appointed for that ceremony, and on the pre- 
ceding day, being the anniversary of St. Swithin, the mayor, sheriffs, 
and aldermen of London, and a great body of citizens and others as- 
sembled on an open space adjoining the Tower,'' and the young king, 
clad in white robes, came forth with a vast multitude of peers, knights, 
and esquires in his suite,' accompanied with the sound of trumpets, 
and all kinds of music ; and rode solemnly through the public ways 
till he came " to the noble street called the Chepe," and thence to 
Fletestrete, and so direct to the royal palace at Westminster.'' Be- 
fore the king, rode his uncle, the duke urLancaster, and the lord 
Percy ; sir Simon Burley bore the sword, and sir Nicholas Bonde led 
the king's horse by the bridle on foot." The inhabitants of London 

* King Edward III. died at his manor of Shene on the tweaty-firgt of June, 1377. 
* Rymer, vol. Tii. p. 167, • Ibid. * Ibid. • WalsinghMi, p. 139. HoUinshed. 
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en this interesting oc<;asibn, vied with each other in their demonstra* 
tions of loyalty and Affection : the streets through which their sovereign 
was to pass, were hung with tapestry and cloth of arras ; temples and 
triumphal arches were erected; and nothing seemed wanting which 
ingenuity could devise, or expense procure, to testify the joy and 
respect of a people who looked for prosperity and happiness from 
the government of a pi-ince, whose father was endeared to them by 
so rare a combination of virtues. 

Such was the splendid, the glittering commiencement of Richard's 
career of royalty: but how short, how visionary' was its duration. 
Scarcely had he assumed the reins of . government, when those who 
had joined in haiKng his accession with every demonstration of joy, 
took up arms to subvert bis throne and demolish the whole fabric of 
the constitution. The breaking out of that memorable insurrection, 
best known by the name of Wat Tyler's rebellion, was so sudden, its 
progress so rapid, and the consternation' occasioned by it so r great 
and awful, that all seemed appalled: no one had energy to oppose 
its torrent; and the young king, with his mother, the duchess of 
Britanny, and many other ladies, with . several of the nobiUty, his 
council and household, were obliged to seek refuge in the Tower.' 

The first sparks of this rebellion are supposed to have been kindled 
in the county of Kent; and the insurgents in their way towards the 
capital having entered the castle of Rochester, and taken sir John 
Newton, the governor, they forced him to join their company;** and 
on their arrival at Blackheath, determined to send him to the Tower 
of London with a message to the king. The knight accordingly 
came up the river Thames, and, as those who were in the fortress 
desired to hear tidings of the rebels, he was immediately admitted, 
and brought before the king ; with whom were " the princess his 
mother, and his two brothers, the earl of Kent and the lord John 
Holland, the earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and Suffolk, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the lord of St. John's, sir Robert of Namur, 
the lord of Vertaigne, the lord of Gomegynes, sir Henry Sauselles, 
the mayor of London, and divers other notable burgesses."'' The 

■ Knyghloa. coL SS31. Froiiawt Stoir. HoUinahed. *• Fraianait. ' Ibid^ 

PART I. F 
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knigfat liitew himself at the king's feet and implored his pardoU for 
being the Bearer of such a message, as it was by force and t^inst his 
will. " Sir John," said the king, " say what ye will, I hold you ex- 
cused." ' Sire, the commons of your realm assembled on Black- 
heath, hare sent me to desire that you will oorae and speak with 
them, and to assure your majesty that you need not doubt of your 
personal safety, as they hold and will you for their king; but, sir, 
they say that they will point out to you many things necessary for 
you to take heed of; tire which I have no charge to shew you; 
but, my redoubted lord, may it please yon to give me an answer that 
may appease them, and make it known that I have fulfilled their 
mandate ; for they have my children as hostages^ and unless I return 
again they will fell victims to their fury.'*^ 

Then t^eking took counsel what was best for him to do ; and it 
was at length determined that the next morning he should go down 
the river and speak with them ; and he accordingly sent word to the 
rebels. On the morrow, after hearing mass in the Tower with all his 
lords, he embarked in a barge, with the earis of Salisbury, Warwick, 
and Suflblk, and other attendants, and went down the Thames to 
Rodiertiithe, where great multitudes of the rebels were assembled on 
the banks to speak with him ; but, as soon as they beheld the king 
approaching, they began to shout and cry " as though all the de- 
vyllesofhell had been amonge them:"'' and the king, alarmed at 
these symptoms of tumult, was induced to return to the Tower with- 
out a conference.' At this disappointment the insurgents became 
more infuriated than ever, and immediately set out for London, 
burning and destroying houses, breaking open the prisons, and com- 
mitting every species of barbarity and outrage. Favored by the 
lower orders of the citizens, the gates on London bridge were thrown 
open to them, and they carried murder and devastation throughout 
the capital. While one party invested the Tower and prevented 
any supplies being obtained by the besieged,^ another was more ac- 
tively employed in carrying on the work of spoil, and imbruing their 
hands in blood : proceeding towards Westminster, they entered the 
Savoy, the noble palace of the duke of Lancaster ; to which, says 

■ FrMBMrt. ^ Ibid, and Grafton. ' Ibid. ' HoUiashed. 
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Hollioshed, " in beauty and stateliness of building, witb all maoer 
of princely furniture, there was not any other in the realm to be 
compared:" and this Uiey pillaged and burnt; the Temple, the fa- 
meus hospital of the knights of .Rhodes, and the faous» of lawyers 
and rich merchants shared in a similar &te;,and towards night, 
w^ried and intoxicated, they drew together, and lay with their com- 
paoions before the Tower, occa:sionally vociferating the most hideous 
yells." The king was still there, and terror and dismay oppressed 
the. hearts of all : the night was spent in council, and how to avert 
the impending ruin was the great, the momentous question. William 
Walworth, the intrepid mayor of London, proposed that they, should 
rush out of the fortress, and, joining with their friends whom he had 
pre^mred in the city. Ml upon these miscreant wretches in the dead 
of night ; who, unnerved by drunkenness and fatigue, " and out of 
twenty there being scant one in harness," might have kMen an easy 
prey to the valour and discipline of. a small but well-armed band: 
this measure, however, was deemed too despera^; for, although 
the principal citizens had secretly in their houses, thdr friends 
and ^rvants teady' armedj and though there were in the Tower 
an hundred and sixty, knights,'' besides inferior soldiers, it was 
sorely donbted lest l^e large body, of the Londoners would also rise, 
and increase » mpb which already consisted of three score thousand 
men' — considerations which induced the king to . adopt a different 
course.. At break of day the rebels began to stir, shouting and cry- 
ing, that unless the king would come out. and speak with them, they 
would assail the Tower, and. slay all that, were within; and it was 
therefore proclumed, that if they would peaceably withdraw to Mile- 
end,f the king would come there and grant them whatever they 
wished; This had its deiured effect : a great, portion of the insur- 
gent retired, and Richard, . after hearing mass in the Tower, went 
out to meet them: before^ however, the gates could be closed,- a 
chosen band of the rebels rushed into the fortress and committed the 
most barbarous cruelties : that worthy prelate, Simon Sudbu^, 

■ FrouHit. ^ Knygfaton, in Dec. Script, col. 2634. " FrousBTt 

" BfUe-end yraa tm open plaiii, and from « very early period a graat Fesort of the citixens, wbo 

lued to exercise themwlres there in wreBtliDg, archery, and their Botnerous other nports. 
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archbishop of Canterbury, the chaDcellor. and sir Robert Hales, the 
treasurer, being discovered in the chapel, were dragged frdm their 
sacred refuge, and led to instant execution :' others shared in their 
unhappy fate,** and the villains then proceeded to lesser enorniities : 
they broke open and pillaged the royal apartments ; and, entering 
the chamber of the king's mother, treated her with the most wuiton 
brutality.' The princess sunk under the weight of her misfortunes, 
and in an almost lifeless state, was conveyed by water to the T-ower 
Royal, where she .remaned in breathless anxiety till the retuiti of 
her son from treating with the rebels at the place appointed.'' 

The fortunate end of this great commotion is well known. After 
communing with the multitude at Mile-^nd, and granting them the 
phantom of their wild imaginations, many returned to their homes; 
and Tyler and his foll6wers being met the next day by the Ving in 
Smithfield, Walworth, the renowned mayor of London, struck that 
daring leader to the ground, and thus happily extinguished the flames 
of an insurrection, the most sudden, and, perhaps, the most dangerous 
that ever assailed the state. ■ ■ ■ . 

King Richard, who appears scarcely ever to h^ve kept his court 
at the Tower, but when compelled by the troubles which disturbed 
his reign, was again 'obliged to seek refuge there from his uncle 
the duke of Glocester, and his factious partisans, in the year' 1387. 
This rebellion Had its origin in the preceding y^r. The parliament, 
having made complaints against the lord chanccttlor and other of the 
king's ministers, succeeded' not Only in removing them from their 
offices, but also in changing Ihe'whole frame of the constitution : it 
placed the legislative power in the hands of commissioners of itsOwn 
selection ; and Richard,' who could ill brook a measure vrhich re-' 
duced him to such perfect insignificance, resolved to attempt at least 
the recovery of his authori^. He held a council at Nottinghiam, 
and there took the opitiion of the judges on the legality of the late 
proceedings, which was given entirely in his favor ; but this first 
step was no sooner knbwn^ than Glocester and his adherents flew to 
arms, and assembled at Harringay-park to the number of forty thou- 

' ' * Walain^un, p. 361. Knyghton; col. 2636. FrDiosarL, Hollinshed. * Ibid. 

"' FroiMaTt,'HolIfiiklMd,'&c. 'Ibid. 
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sand men. The duke of Ireland on the news of this proceeding re- 
tired into Cheshire and raised an army, with which he b^gan his 
march towards London, in hopes'of rescuing his royal masterfrom 
the grasping hands of those who had arrogated to themselves his 
power; hut being met by some of the' confederates at Radcot-bridg^ 
his troops were routed, and himself narrowly escaped by crossing 
the river Isis on horseback at the hft2a!Td of his life/ After this the 
lords united their forces at Oxford, and proceeded thence on Christ- 
mas-eve to St. Albans, where they celebrated that festival. The 
king and queen kept their Christina in the Tower of London,'' whi- 
ther they had ifetired for safety i and on the folio wing day his op- 
ponents, in three divisions of well appointed troops, encamped under 
the walls of the capital." At first their admission to the city was de- 
nied; but the popular voice being soon raised in their fevor, the 
gates were opened, and they immediately blockaded the Tower to 
prevent the king's escape.'' 

In this melancholy state of affairs the archbishop of Canterbury 
interposed his good offices, and brought about at least the appear- 
ance of a reconciliation. After a conference with the duke of Gloces- 
ter, and' the earls of Derby and Nottingham, in the Tower,' Richard 
departed to Westminster, and was there obliged patiently to submit 

■ Knygfaton in Dee. Script col. 270S. . * HoUipshed. *^- .'Ibid. 

* The txmfeder&ted leaders at fint refuted to attend the long in the Tower, because, as they 
Hid, " it was a. place to be suspected, fpr that they mig^t be siirprised by BoAe ^ilefiil practica 
deriaed to entnp them ;" bat Bichard dispelled their fears by sending tfaem tiia keys of the gale^ 
and of all the strong turrets and chambers, and offisring to admittwo buildred armed men to make 
search and dear np their sosiUGians. The Idng received ifaem seated in a pavilion richly arrayed, 
and, " after their salutations done," conducted them into his chamber! The conference was 
warm and protracted : the lords Upbraided him with madyactiMis, as dishonorable as unjust, 
against the nation and themselves; they all^;ed-that he had conspired with his favorites at 
Motling^anl to take away th^ lives ; theynccnsed him of having commisuoned the duke of 
Ireland to raise forces for tiieir destmctioD.; they reproacbed him of treating dishonorably with 
the long of France, and meditating the sorrender of Calais and other places, which their ancestors 
bad gained with thdr blood and treasure; and la the course of the conversation, the earit^ 
Derby took. occasion to draw the king's attention to their array which was mustered in the ad- 
JMning fields ; and, said the arrogant Glocester, " tiiese are not a tenth of your willing subjects 
that have risen to destroy those false traitors who have misled you with their counsel." Richard 
soodied thur fiery tempers, promised to meet them at Westminster, and rectify whatever shoi^d 
be found amiss; and, as tiiey were atwut to depart, invited them to stay and sap with him and 
the queen, which dte earls of Derby and Nottingham did ; but the doke of Olocester excused 
himself, thinking it safest to depart — ahe ■Kngghtm, Walnagkam, Grafim, ffottuuAed, t[Q. 
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to all the tyrannical proceedings which ensued. Several of his mi- 
nisters were accused aad condemned for high treason ;' others were 
banished the court; the judges who hiul attended the council at 
Nottingham, and many others, whose crime was only tha,t of posses- 
sing the king's favor, were sent prisoners to the Tower ;'' and the ac- 
complished sir Simon Burley, although the queen, the good queen 
Abne, implored his life upon her knees, before the inexorable Gloces- 
ter, was beheaded on that fatal hill* which, in after-times, was so fre- 
quently the scene of these horqd executions.*" 

In 138Q, Charles the Sixth of France had given a splendid fete at 
Paris, on his marriage with Isabel, daughter of the duke of Bavaria; 
and King Richard, in order that the glitter of his court should not 
be out-shone by. that of a rival prince, soon afterwards proclaimed a 
feast and tournament to be given at London ; and these martial 
pastimes haviog been formally published through France and Ger- 
many, and other countries, were resorted to by many distinguished 
foreigners; the Englishmen challenging all comers. This spectacle 
which commenced on the Sunday after Michaelmas, in the year 
1390, was begun by a splendid cavalcade from the Tower, where all 
the preparations were made on the part of the king. The first day 
was termed the feast of challenge, »nd about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, says Froissart,"* " there issued out of the Towre of London* 
first, threscore coursers apparelled for thejustes, and on everyone an 
esquier of honoiir ridyng a sbfte pace ; and then issued out threscore 
ladyes of honour mounted on fayre palfreys, ridyng on the one syde, 
richely apparelled ; and every lady ledde a knight with a cheyne of 
sylver, which knights were apparelled to Just; and thus they came 
ridynge alonge the stretes of London with great number of truni- 
pettes and other myostrelles, and so came to Smythfelde, where the 
king and queen and many ladies and damoiselles were redy in cham- 
bers richely adorned to se the justes." Then came the earl of St. 
Paul accompanied by knights and esquires ; and, after the usual pro- 
clamations were made by the heralds, the exercises began, " and 
many commendable courses were run, to the great pleasure, recrea- 

■ Rot. Pari. 11 Bich. II. * Ibid. 

' Tower-hill, — Seo the account of Distiiigutahed PrUonera, in Part IL 

* Lord Sernen' traulatioa, cliap. clxsii. 
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tioQ, and comfort of the king and queen, and all other beholders. "' 
Daridg these fashionable alnusements of the time, which continued 
for several days, the king and queen lodged at the bishop of Lon- 
don's palace, where they kept open household for all the court, espe- 
cially every night after the justs were ended, " a right sumptuous 
and princely supper was prepared for the straungera and others ;" and 
afterwards " there was goodly dauhsyng in the quene's lodgyng in 
the presence of the kynge and his uncles, and other barons of Eng- 
land, and ladyes and damoiselles, contynuyng till it was daye, 
whiche was tyme for every persdne to drawe to their lodgynges."'' 

In 1396, king Richard married his second wife,"" Isabel, daughter 
of Charles the Sixth of Francie; and on the young queen's coming 
to Zjondon, she was first lodged in the Tower, and thence conducted 
in great pomp through the city to Westminster to be crowned.^ 

In the following year, on the night that Richard assisted in arrest- 
ing his turbulent uncle, the duke of Glocester, at Pleshey, he came 
and lodged at the Tower ;' and the next day tite duke's factious ad- 
heredts, the earls of Warwick and Arundel, were brought there pri- 
soners.' They remained in confinement till the meeting of parlia- 
ment, when they were both arraigned and found guilty of treason. 
Warwick continued for some time a prisoner in the Tower, and was 
finally banished to the isle of Man ;b but the earl of Arundel was in- 
stantly led fi'om the place of trial to that of execution :'' he was be- 
headed on the very spot, to which, but a few years before, he had 
been a principal instryment in bringing the innocent sir Simon Bur- 
ley! 

The most important occurrence in king Richard's life, as connected 
with the history of the Tower, was his being conveyed thither a 
prisoner,' and his there abdicating the throne in favor of Henry, duke 

■ HoUuuhed. '' FrolMart, by Lord Bemen, chap, clxzii. 

' Hia former wife, who was jnally called the good gtuen Aku, died at the palace at Sbene, 
inl8fi4. 
' Froiflsart, Fabian, Hollinshed, &c. * Froissart. 

' Walsingham, p. SM. Froissart Hollinshed. 
( Walsingham, p. 3&5. RoL Pari. 21 Bich. II. m. 4. ' Ibid. 

' In 1389, while king Richard was occufned in suppressing some disordera in Ireland, Henry 
diikeofljuicaster, who, ttie year before had been banished the realm, returned into England, and 
being joined by many of the nobility, and finding the people ripe for rebellion, formed and exe- 
cuted the bold design of thrusting the unhappy king from hia throne. 
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of LaDcaster. Having fe-Uen into the hands of his more fortunate rival 
at the castle of Flint, Richard was first taken to Chester, and thence 
conveyed by easy journeys to London, and lodged a prisoner in the 
Tower,' on Tuesday the second of September. At Chester summons 
were issued, in the royal captive's name, for holding a parliament at 
Westminster,'' to decide on his ultimate fate ; and, the day before it 
met, certain lords and others of the Lancastrian faction proceeded to 
king Richard in the Tower, and required him to formally cede and 
renounce the crown and his royal majesty ; agreeable to a promise 
that he had before made to the archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
earl of Northumberland, at Conwey in North Wales.* This he ac- 
cordingly agreed to do ; but desired first to have a conference with 
the duke of Lancaster and the archbishop of Canterbury ; who ac- 
cordingly went to the Tower the same day after dinner; and then, 
after talking apart with them, he came forward clad in his kingly 
robes, with the scepter in his hand, and the crown upon his head,'' 
and in the presence of the whole assembly solemnly renounced his 
royal dignity, and absolved his subjects from their allegiance." There 
were present on this occasion most of the prelates, nobility, and 
others of the usurper's friends; and the record of these memorable 
proceedings' asserts, that after -Richard had read aloud, and signed 
and sealed his resignation, he said, that if he had any power, his 
cousin of Lancaster should succeed him in the kingdom, and desired 
the archbishop of York, and the bishop of Hereford, whom he had 
appointed to declare his renunciation to the parliament, to announce 
this his wish to the people ;b and, as a fiirther token and confirma- 
tion of it, he took a ring off his finger and placed it upon that of the 
duke, and requested that this also might be made known to all the 
estates of the realm.'' 

The next day, Richard's resignation being laid before the parlia- 
ment, the bishop of St. Asaph, for the prelates and clergy ; the duke 
of Glocester, for the dukes and earls; lord Berkley, for the barons; 
and sir Thomas Erpingham and sir Thomas Grey, for the commons, 

■ Hist Croy[and. cont. in Hist AngL Script torn. i. p. 4M. Froissart, &o. 

^ Dugdole's SummonB to Parliuneat, p. S&A. ' Bot. Pul. 1 Hnuy IV. in Tarr. LoiuL 

' FroisBWt. Hall. ■ Rot Pari, ut supra. ' 1\AA. 

* Ibid. ' Ibid. 
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accompanied by Markh.am and Thirning, the two chief justices, were 
deputed to go to the dethroned monarch and formally renounce their 
homage and allegiance ; which was accordingly done in the king's 
chamber in the Tower, on Wednesday, the 1st of October.' Thirn- 
ing was appointed to speak, and he addressed him in the following 
words :*' 

" Sire, ye remembre yowe wele, that pn Moneday in the fest of 
Seint Michell the archaungell, ryght here in this chaumbre, and in 
what presence, ye renounsed and cessed of the state of kyng, and of 
lordeship and of all the dignite and wii^shipp that longed therto, and 
assoiled all your lieges of her ligeance and obeisance that longed to 
yowe, uppe the fourme that is contened in the same renunciacion and 
cession, which ye redde your self by your mouth, and affermed it by 
your otbe and by your owne writyng. Upon whiche ye made and 
ordeyned your procuratours the ersbysshopp of York, and the bys- 
shopp of Hereford, for to notifie and declare in your name thes renun- 
ciacion and cession at Westmynstre to all the states, and all the poeple 
liiat was there gadyrd by cause of the summons aforsayd ; the whiche 
thus don yesterday by thes lordes your procuratours, and wele berde 
and understonden, thes renunciacion and cession ware pleinelich and 
frelich accepted, and fullich agreed by all the states and poeple for- 
sayd. And over this, sire, at the instance of all thes states and poeple, 
ther ware certein articles of deputes in your governance redde there ; 
and tho wele herd and pleinelich understonden to all the states for- 
saide, hem thoght so trewe and so notorie and knowen, that by thes 
causes and by mo other, os thei sayd, and havyng consideracion to 
your owne wordes in your owne renunciacion and cession, that ye 
were not worthy, no sufficeant, ne able for to governe, for your owne 
demerites ; os it is more pleinerlych contened therin, hem thoght 
that was resonable and cause for to depose yowe ; and her commis^ . 
saries that thei made and ordeined, os it is of record ther, declared 
and decreed, and adjugged yowe for to be deposed and pryved; and, 
in dede, deposed yowe and pryved yowe of the astate of kyng, and of 
the lordesship contened in the renunciacion and session forsayd, and 

• Bot Pari. 1 Hen. IV. 
** Thifl apeeiineB of the idiom of the fonrteenth centary is copied from the puliament roll of the 

first year of Hen. IV. 
PART 1. G 
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of aU the dignite aad wyrsshipp, and of all the admin istracion that 
longed ther to. And we, procuratours of all thes states and poeple 
forsayd, os we be charged by hem, and by hir autorite gyfTen us, 
and in her name, yelde yowe uppe, for all the states and poeple for- 
sayd, homage, liege and feaute, and all ligeance, and all other bondes, 
charges, and services that longe ther to ; and that non of all thes 
states and poeple fro this tyme forward ne here yowe feyth, ne do 
zowe obeisance os tothar kyng." 

Such were the proceedings by which king Richard the Second 
was deprived of his regal offices ; and his abdication, whether vo- 
luntary or forced, having made way for Henry duke of Lancaster to 
the tbrcme, preparations were made for his coronation. The day ap- 
pointed for that ceremony was Monday, the I3th of October, being 
the feast of St Edward ;' and on the Saturday preceding, the usurper 
came to the Tower,** in order to his solemn procession through the 
city to Westminster on the following day— a custom which was ge- 
nersdly observed from the time of king Richard the Second^ till the 
crowning of the second James. Henry was attended by the great 
officers of state, his council, and most of the nobility and others; and 
at mass time the next day he made forty-six new knights of the 
bath ■* his three sons, and the earls of Arundel and Stafford being of 
the number. After dinner the king departed from the Tower, and 
made his progress through the city to Westminster, attended by the 
prince Henry, his eldest son, six dukes, six earls, eighteen barons, and 
knights and esquires to the number of nine hundred ;^ and the whole 
procession is said to have conasted of six thousand horse.' Henry 
himself was mounted on a white courser, and rode all the way bare- 
headed :' he wore a short coat of cloth of gold after the fashion of 
Germany, with the garter on his left leg, and the livery of France 
about his Qeck.> The streets through which this splendid cavalcade 
had to pass, were adorned with tapestry and cloth of arras, according 
to the custom of the times; several conduits flowed with wine during 
that and the following day,** and the whole capital presented a scene 
of unequalled festivity and joy. 

" Froissart HoUinBhed. ^ Ibid. * FroisMrt. HolliDshed. ' Froissort. 

' Ibid. ' Ibid, et Chron. Risbang. in Bibl. Cotton. FaasL b. Ix. ■ FroiasBit. 
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Henry thus began his reign amidst the general greetings of the 
people ; but his power did not long remain undisturbed : scarcely 
was he seated on the throne, when several of the nobility and others, 
whom the ties of blood or interest, the desire of revenge, or the love 
of justice, attached to the cause of Bichard. entered into a conspiracy 
for taking away the usurper's life, and replacing the crown upon the 
head of their injured king. Henry was invited to a tournament at 
Oxford, and that was to have been the scene of his murder, had not 
the scheme been frustrated by the treachery of the earl of Rutland, 
one of the principal leaders in the plot. By him the king was warned 
of his danger; and, therefore, instead of fulfilling his engagement, 
he departed from the castle of Windsor, and with a small body of 
horse secretly retired to London, and shut himself up in the Tower.' 
He arrived there about midnight,'' and immediately began to prepare 
himself for opposing the attempts of his enemies : he' was attended 
next day by six thousand citizens ready to espouse bis cause ;' his 
friends and adherents joined him from all parts of the country, and 
he soon saw himself at the head of a force which struck terror into 
the hearts of his enemies, and insured the success of his enterprise. 
Most of the confederates were seized and executed in different parts 
of the country ; and the bishop of Carlisle and several others were 
taken and brought prisoners to the Tower.^ 

This conspiracy was but a prelude to the doom of the late unfor- 
tunate king: his life had hitherto been spared, though still detained 
in prison ;' but Henry was now convinced that while his predecessor 
was allowed to exist, the hopes of his friends would ever be kept 
alive, and that it would prove a source of constant disturbance to his 
ill-got power; and it was, therefore, not long before the unhappy 
Richard came to an untimely end. Of the precise manner of his 
death no decisive account has been given us. but the certainty of it 
was made known to the world by his corpse being brought to London, 
and exposed to the general view of the people. It was conveyed on 
a bier drawn by four black horses, and followed by four knights in 

• ProtsMit. Hall. Hollt&Bhed. * Ibid. ■ Hall. 

* Bot. CI&UB. 1 Hen. IV. pan ii. m. 6. Fabian. Hollinahed. 

* Soon' ^W Henrr'B acceaaion he was removed from dte Tower to the owrtle of Leeds, and 

tbence to the caaUe of Pomfiet, the place of hia death.— Btfl. Cr^hmd. emU. p. 4fM. 
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black ;' it rested one night in the Tower,'' and was thence borne so- 
lemnly to St. Paul'sj'^ where it lay for three days ; ' and there came in 
and out twenty thousand persons, men and women, to see him where 
he lay, his head upon a black cushion, and his visage open : some 
had pity on him, and some had none, but said he had long ago de- 
served death.''' From St. Paul's he was taken to l^angley, " and 
there this kyng Richard was buryed ; God have mercy on his soule !" 

After these events the reign of king Henry the Fourth furnishes us 
with no information respecting the Tower, which is worthy of parti- 
cular notice, and that of his glorious successor is equally silent and 
uninteresting. Neither of these monarcbs appear to have ever kept 
their courts there for any length of time, and the principal use to 
which the royal fortress seems to have been appropriated during those 
periods, was that of a prison for offenders against the state." 

In the earfy part of the reign of king Henry the Sixth, the dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the earls of Eu and Vendome, and many 
other distinguished persons, who lost their liberty in opposing the 
victorious arms of the late king, were • confined prisoners in the 
Tower; and on the release of James king of Scotland/ in 1433, se- 
veral of the Scotch nobility and others who were delivered as hos- 
tages for the payment of his enormous ransom, were also placed in 
that fortress.8 

One of the earliest circumstances connected with the history of 
the Tower after the death of king Henry the Fifth, was that of its 
having given birth to the violent quarrel which broke out in 1425,'' 
between Humfrey duke of Gloucester, the protector, and his uncle 
the bishop of Winchester,'- — a quarrel which threatened the country 

* Froiasart * FroiBsart. HoUinshed. 

* WalBingliam, p. 363. Otterbounie, p. 2S8. Hdl. Fabian. ' Frobsart 

■ See the accoimt of Distinguiahed Prisonen, Part II. 
' He was captured at sea on his passage towards France, and brought prisoner to die Tower 
in 1406,— See Hollinshed. 
■ See the account of Disttnguished Prisoners. " Hall, Hollinshed, &c. 

' During the protector's absence in Hainault, whither he had gone to put himself in possesaioa 
of his wife's dominions, the bishop of Winchester, a man of an ambitious, haughty, and intriguing 
disposition, and who had the care of the young liing; on pretence of some seditious reports hav- 
ing been spread in the capital, took upon himself to ceinforoe the garrison of the Tower, and 
give such directions to the governor, that on the duke's return into England adnuasion was de- 
nied him to that fortress. 
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with the most dangerous consequences, and not only occasioned the ' 
return of the duke of Bedford from France, but even required the 
authority of parliament to compose it.* 

On the breaking out of Cade's insurrection in the year 1450, a 
strong garrison was placed in the Tower under the command of 
lord Scales,'' assisted by Mathew Gough, a brave and experienced 
soldier. The forces dispatched under Sir Humflrey Stafford against 
the rebels, having been defeated at Seven Oaks, the king and his 
court retired for safety to the castle of Kenilworth ; and, with the 
hope of appeasing these misled people, James lord Say, the treasurer 
of England, was immediately sent prisoner to the Tower.° Elated 
by success, and increasing in numbers. Cade and his followers ad- 
vanced first to Blackheath, and then to London ; and having ob- 
tained admission to the city, made a fruitless attempt to besiege the 
Tower. The first act of violence committed by the rebels after en- 
tering the capital was the murder of lord Say, whom they caused to 
be brought fi^m the Tower^ to Guild-hall, there to be tried before 
the mayor and some of the king's justices. In vain did this ill-fated 
nobleman claim the privilege of being tried by his peers : with sa- 
vages like these, reasoning had but little influence : he was wrested 
from the officers of justice, and dragged to the standard in Cheap- 
side, where he fell a sacrifice to popular resentment.' The thirst, 
however, of these ruffians was not to be satiated with the blood of an 
only victim : sir James Cromer, sheriff of Kent, whose crime was, 
probably, no other than being son-in-law to lord Say, was doomed 
to a similar fate; and his head, with that of the unfortunate peer, 
being fixed on poles, was carried through the streets of the metro- 
polis with every act of the most shocking and most wanton bruta- 
lity. 

These deeds, with the rapine, plunder, and barbarity, to which the 
miscreant wretches afterwards gave loose, brought the city to a sense 
of danger, which the plausible professions of the rebel-chief, and the 
order maintained among his followers, had at first dispelled. As 
Cade regularly withdrew at night, and lodged with his followers in 

* Rot Pari. 4 Hen. VI. HaU. Fabian. HoUinBhed. * Stow. ' Ibid. 

" Hist. Cropland, coat, in Hut An^, Script torn. i. p. ft26. Hidl. Fabian, &c. 
' HaU. Fabian. Stow. Hollinshed. 
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Southwark, the mayor and chief citizens at length determined to 
avail themselyes of this circumstance ; and as soon as the rebels de- 
parted, to place a guard upon the bridge, and oppose their future 
entry to the city.' In this resolution they were supported by lord 
Scales, who promised to aid them with the artillery of the Tower, and 
send a detachment under sir Mathew Gough to their assistance ; and, 
therefore, as soon as the insurgents had retired to their usual resting- 
place, they assembled in arms, and with sir Mathew at their bead, 
took possession of the bridge. The alarm, however, was soon given, 
and Cade, with his ruffian-band, hastened to recover by force their 
lost communication with the city.** A fierce and bloody contest en- 
sued : at one time the rebels, and at another the citizens yielded the 
advantage ; and the fight continued, without either party being able 
to get entire possession of the bridge, till nine o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, being Sunday; when a truce was agreed upon for that 
day, on condition that neither the citizens nor their enemies should 
in the mean time pass over the river." 

In this interval of suspense, the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
chancellor, who, with many other persons of distinction, bad taken 
refuge in the Tower, sent for the bishop of Winchester ; and after 
advising with that prelate, framed a general pardon under the great 
seal, with which they passed over the Thames and caused it to be 
published in Southwark among the infatuated multitude.** This 
happy invention was attended with the good effect of restoring 
peace and tranquillity to the capital : the rebels, now intimidated 
by resistance, as much as before they had been elated by success, 
gladly accepted the boon; deserted their leader, and returned to 
their respective homes; and a price being set upon the head of 
Cade, he soon after received the merited reward of his bnitality and 
crimes. 

During the memorable contest between the houses of Vork and 
Lancaster, there are many circu mstances connected with the history 
of the Tower, which excite peculiar interest. On the news of the 
landing of the earls of March, Salisbury, and Warwick, from Calais, 
in 1460, lord Scales was dispatched with the earl of Kendal and lord 

* Hftll. FabiaD. Stow. Holliiulwd. > Ibid. * lUd. ' Ibid. 
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Lovel, and a considerable body of troops for the protection of Lon- 
don;* but the inhabitants being decidedly in favor of the opposite 
party, refused their assistance i^ whereupon lord Scales entered the 
Tover with his forces, and omitted no opportunity to revenge the 
disloyalty of the citizens ;*= but he was shortly afterwards furiously 
besieged <* there by the earl of Salisbury, lord Cobham, and sir John 
Wenlock; and very soon after the overthrow of the Lancastrians, and 
the capture of king Henry at Northampton, the fortress was sur- 
rendered to the earl of March/ 

These disasters were shortly followed by a train of events bringing 
success alternately to the contending parties : the battle of Wakefield 
termioated the life of the duke of York, and crowned the arms of 
queen Margaret with a decided victory ; but her troops, sent under 
the earl of Pembroke against Edward, the new possessor of that title, 
were less fortunate : Pembroke was defeated with great slaughter at 
Mortimer^s Cross in Herefordshire, and his army wholly dispersed. 
Fortune next fevored the house of Lancaster ; Margaret headed her 
forces against the earl of Warwick, and in the second battle of St. 
Albans obtained another victory, and rescued her meek and unfor* 
tunate husband, king Henry, from the hands of his enemies. The 
duke of York, however, was shortly afterwards proclaimed king, and 
the bloody battle of Towton, which, for the present, proved fatal to 
the Lancastrian line, established him in an authority to which he had 
been raised by the partial voice of the people. 

Hie period fixed for Edward's coronation was Sunday the 29th of 
June, 1461, being St Peter's day;' and on the Thursday or Friday 
preceding, be removed from the palace at Shene to the Tower of 
London ;< whither he was conducted by the mayor and aldermen, 
and four hundred citizens, who went out to meet him on horseback, 

* H«U. Stow. Hollitialted. ' Ibid. ' Ibid. 

' Sir John Wenlock c&rried on th« siege on tbe euteni side of the fortreBi, towards St. Ca- 
therine'i; on the south side artillery was planted on the opposite side of the river; and towards 
* the west the siege was conducted by lord Cobham and certain aldermen of the city. — EaU owl 
liauut, vol. i. p. 422. 

* Halt, Stow, HoUinshed, &c. Prerions to its surrender, lord Scales, not chusing to trust 
himself in the hands o( his enemies, I^ tbe Tower by water, with the hope of joining the queen ; 
but was almost instantly taken and killed, vad his body tiirown naked on the bank of the rirer. 
' Sproti Cfaron. Polidore Virgil. Fabian, &c. * Sprati Cbron. p. 288. Fabian. 
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clad in splendid liveries.' At the Tower, Edward sumptuously enter- 
tained most of the nobility and great men who were favorers of the 
house of York ; and in the morning preceding that of his coronation, 
he there made thirty-two new knights of the bath ; who, " being ar- 
rayed in blue gowns with hoods and tokens of white silk upon their 
shoulders," rode before him the same afternoon in the splendid pro- 
cession which was made through the city to Westminster.'' 

, If a disposition sanguinary and cruel were necessary to secure a 
throne arrived at through a deluge of blood, Edward was fully 
qualified to maintain possession of his crown. Whilst his own 
friends and adherents were loaded with honors and spoils, the fa- 
vorers of the house of Lancaster were led to prison and to death <xi 
the slightest pretences, and almost without the shadow of a trial : 
executions took place in different parts of the kingdom, and in Fe- 
bruary, 1462, John earl of Oxford, Aubrey de Vere, his eldest son, 
sir Thomas Tudenham, and others, were committed to the Tower, on 
suspicion of holding correspondence with the queen ; and after an 
arbitrary and unjust trial by martial law, were executed on the ad- 
joining hill.° 

After the battle of Towton, king Henry had fled into Scotland, 
and lived there in retirenxent till the year 1404, when another, but 
unfortunate attempt was made to restore him to his former dignity. 
The iadefatigable queen Margaret, whose mind was too vigorous ever 
to be subdued by misfortunes, succeeded in collecting a small body of 
French and Scottish troops, and, being joined by a few remaining 
friends of their party, this unhappy family once more ventured to 
appear in England. But their hopes were of short duration. In the 
battle of Hexham their army was beaten and dispersed, and such of 
the partisans of the house of Lancaster as were preserved from the 
slaughter of the field, fell by the axe of the executioner. Margaret 
herself with her young son, escaped in a most deplorable condition ; 
and Henry, who awhile evaded the pursuit of his enemies, was at 
length betrayed into the hands of king Edward. He was conducted 
ignominiously through the capital'' and lodged in the Tower," where 

■ Sproti Chron. p. 2S8. Fabian. * Ibid. * W. fVyrcestr. p. 492. Ball, Fabian, Ac. 

' Stow, p. 419. 

' Hist Croyland. cont. p. 539. Fabian. UaU. Stow. Fragim. ad finem Sproti, &c. 
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he remained a .prisoner," and owed, perhaps, his personal safety 
more to the niean opinion entertained of his abiUties, than to any 
humanity that existed in the hearts of his adversaries.^ 

In the year 1465, lady Elizabeth Gray, king' Edward's queen, 
took up her residence at the Tower previous to the ceremony of her 
coronation ; and on Whitsun-eve, after the making of several new 
knights of the bath, she proceeded thence in state, through the city 
to Westminster, where she was crowned on the following day by 
the archbishop of Canterbury." 

In the time of king Edward IV. the Tower was more frequently 
used as a royal residence than it appears to have been for some pre- 
ceding ages; occasioned, perhaps, by its contiguity to the city, and 
Edward's wish to cultivate that good will of the Londoners which 
had been so instrumental in securing his elevation to the throne. 
He kept his court there in great splendor in 1465, as well as on other 
occasions;^ and in 1470, during the commotions which led to the 
temporary subversion of his power, it forrned the chief residence of 
his queen. 

The year 1470 is memorable for the sudden revolution brought 
about by the iearl of Warwick, and for the revival of the hopes of the 
house of Lancaster. That valiant and powerful nobleman, together 
with the duke of Clarence the king's brother, and the earls of Oxford , 
and Pembroke, who had all previously fled into France, landed at 
Dartmouth on the 13th of September; and so rapid was the tide of 
their success, that within the short space of a month, Edward was an 
exile in a foreign court, and Henry restored to his regal, authority ! 
As soon as the progress of the confederates was made known in the 
capital, the queen, with her children, and a few faithful attendants, 
secretly departed from the Tower and took sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster ;" and that fortress being surrendered to the mayor,^ king Henry 
was delivered from his state of imprisonment, and honorably lodged 
and attended in the royal apartments.^ When the lords received in- 

* MoDBtrelet, torn. Ui, p. 119. " Hume, vol. uL p. 226. 

" W, WyrccBter. Annalei, p. 603. Fabian. Fragm. ad fin. Sproti. 

' Rot. Pat. Clans, temp. £dw. IV. * Fabian. Slow, p. 422. ' Stow, p. 422. 

* Hall. Fabkan. 
PART I. H 
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telHgencfi of Edward's flight they directed th«r course towards Lon- 
don, which th^y entered in triumph' in the beginning of October ; 
and shortly afterwards the " duke of Clarence, accompanied by the 
^rls of Warwick and Shrewsbury, lord Stanley, and other lords and 
gentlemen* resorted with a great company to the Tower, and thence 
with much pomp brought kiqg Henry VI. apparelled in a long gowa 
of blue velvet, through the high streets of London to the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, the people on the right hand and on the left, re- 
joicing and crying. God save the king! and, when he had offered as 
kings used to do, he was conveyed to the bishop's palace, and there 
kept his household like a king."'' 

Thup was king Henry unexpectedly delivered from the recesses of 
4 prison, and restored once more to his throne. £ut how short-lived 
was bis comfort. The treacherous hand of fortune raised him from 
his forlorii condition only to plunge him into an abyss of still greater 
^ictJon-r^to bereave him of every hope, and to accomplish his evil 
^^tiny. !^dward returned from his momentary exile and regained 
the crown with a celerity almost equal to that with which he lost it : 
be marched without interruption to London ; the citizens declared in 
his favor ; the Tower was recovered to his use,° and his unfortunate 
riv^ Qg^in falling into hta hands ^ prisoner, was conveyed in his train 
to Safpet,'' to witness the carnage of his friends. 

After the i^tfd victory gained over the Lancastrians at Barnet, on 
Easter Sunday, \471, H^nry was reconducted to his place of confine- 
ment \x\ the Towers' th^f: to close his days ; and Edward, having 
committed that fortress to the charge of Anthony, eari of Rivers,' and 
left the queen and her Qhildren there for security, (Urected his course 
towards Margaret, who in th^ wean time bad landed with her son at 
Weymouth. Tj'he parties met in the ever- memorable field of Tewks- 
bury ; and there were annihilf^ted the last hopes of the house of Lan- 
caster, and Edward established in the peaceable possession of bis 
throne. Young E^dward being t»ken, was barbarously murdered ; 
and his mother, the great but ill-fated Margaret, also felling into the 

* Hist Croyluid. oont ii Hist Aug). Scdpt ton. i. p- &&<■ ^ HaU. * HoUinahed. 

' Hall. Fabiwi. HoUinahed. * Fabian. HoUinahed. 

' Hut. Crayland. cont. p. 666. 
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hands of her enemies, was led a prisoner to the dreaded fortress which 
cotttuned her hapless husband.* 

After this victory, king Edward rettlmed to London, which he en- 
tered in triumph on the 21st of May ; and we are not only told that 
his harmless rival was found dead thb next day, in his prison in the 
Tower, but that it was the geneAl opinion that he expired under the 
hands of the duke of Glocester. Such is the report of writers who 
flourished in the following age -/ and although formed, perhaps, on 
no better authority than the rugaors and prejudices of the times, 
their stories have been received and enlarged upon by almost every 
subsequent historian* with little or no regard to the fotindations on 
which they rest. If, indeed, Henry had closed his days on the very 
night after Edward's arrival in London, the concurrence of circum- 
stances might have been looked upon as favoring the suspicion that 
his death was violent : but this does not appear to have been the 
case;" atid even if it had, is it likely that Glocester, a youth of only 
eighteen years of age, would have been commissioned as an assassin ; 
or, without any possible object on his own part, woul3 have volun- 
tarily imbrued his hands in the blood of & man towards whom he 
had no cause of hatred, but, on the contrary, evinced every mark of 
reverence? A better opportunity, however, will hereafter occur for a 
minute examination of this subject;^ and till then it may be left with 
this cursory observation, that although it will, perhaps, ever remain 
doubtful whether Henry came to a natural or violent death, there 
certainly has never yet been discovered any evidence, whereon to 
found an accusation against the duke of Glocester. Henry's corpse 
was conveyed solemnly from the Tower to St. Paul's, where it lay 
for some time, to satisfy the people of his death, and Was thence 
taken to Chertsey to be buned.* 

It was not long after these occurrences that the Tower became the 
scene ^f a less disputed tragedy. After the prominent part which the 
impetuous temper of the duke of Clarence had induced him to take 
in the late rebellion, there never, perhaps, existed any real cordiality 

» Home, Tol. Hi. p. 250. Hern;, vol. ix. p. 222. 

*• Hilt CroylaBd. cont tMaa. Sir T. More. Hall, Ac. 

' Vide Rynw, tom. xi. p. 719. * See the Kccoinit of Distinguished Prisoners, in Part II. 

' Hist Croyland. cent p. &S6. Hal). Fabian. 
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betwixt him and his brother ; and this being fomented by the queen 
and her relations, it was not long before Edward found an oppor- 
tunity to sacrifice all the finer feelings of nature to his thirst for ven- 
geance. 

In 1478, this unfortunate prince was committed to the Tower, and 
on very trivial charges was attainted and condemned, for high trea- 
son. His trial took place on the 16th of January, 1478, and Henry 
duke of Buckingham having been specially appointed high stewai^ 
of England, to carry his sentence into execution,' he was privately 
put to death in the Tower*" on the eighth of March ; and, if we may 
believe the accounts of historians who lived in that and the followibg 
age, his destiny was accomplished by drowning -in a butt of Malm- 
sey.= 

Edward himself did not long survive this unnatural proceeding 
against his brother. He died on the 9th of April, 1483, and. this 
brings us to a train of events the most interesting, but, at the same 
time, the most obscured, perplexing, and uncertain in all our narra- 
tive — the succession of Edward V. — the appointment of the duke of 
Glocester as protector — the young king's being lodged in the Tower 
— the execution of lord Hastings, the earl of Rivers, lord Grey, and 
others — the accession of Richard — and the final disappearance of his 
two nephews from their prison in the Tower. General history, how- 
ever, does not afford that scope for inquiry, consideration, and argu- 
ment, into which one would be necessarily led in attempting to deve- 
lope so intricate and important a question; and I shalU therefore, 
here content myself with a relation of events as they are detailed by 
our early authorities, leaving a minute examination of their authenti- 
city, and of the conclusions which have been drawn from them, till 
a future occasion,^ should any material circumstances hereafter prcr 
sent themselves to throw light on a subject so frequently controverted, 
yet still enveloped in so much obscurity. To proceed therefore in 
our object. Prince Edward, a youth of between twelve and thirteen 
years of age, was proclaimed king in London on the day of his fa- 
ther's death. He was at that time under the care of his uncle, Ao- 

* Bot. Pari. rol. vi. p. 196. ** Hist. Croyland. cont p. 572. 

' Fabian. Sir Thomas More. Hall. Oraftoa. Stow. 
' See the account of Disting^hed Fri«onen, io Part II. 
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tbony earl of Rivers> at the castle of Ludlow, in Sbrop^re,' and the 
queen and her friends, probably with a view to secure to themselves, 
the regency, seem to have been desirous of raising an army to escort 
her son to London ; but meeting with opposition, particularly from 
lord Hastings, the number of the young monarch's, retinue was li- 
mited to two thousand.'' Richard duke of Glocester, brother to the 
late king, being engaged in the north of England vrhen he received 
intelligence of Edward's decease, immediately wrote letters to the 
queen, not only expressive of his friendship for her, hut bis fidelity 
and attachment to. the young king;' and, on coming to York, he set 
all the nobility and gentry of those parts an example by being the 
first to swear fealty to his nephew.^ He evinced every symptom of 
respectful grief for his brother's death ; and, himself and all his retinue 
in. mourning/ proceeded from York to, Northampton, where he was 
met by the duke of Buckingham; and the young king having at the 
same time arrived at Stony-Stratford, he sent the earl of Rivers, 
Richard lord Grey, and others to the duke his uncle, to submit every 
thing to his judgment and direction.^ On their first coming they were 
received by Richard with every appearance of friendship," and they 
spent the evening together in all the pleasantry and mirth which were 
common to the ages of chivalry : but the scene was soon changed : 
on the arrival of the whole party the next day at Stony- Stratford, the 
earl of Rivers, lord Grey, sir Thomas Vaughan, and sir Richard Hawse, 
were all put under arrest, and sent off to the castle of Pomfret.'' 

These proceedings took place on the thirtieth of April,* and, the 
rumor of them having reached London the following night, the 
queen took sanctuary with her younger son the duke of York, and 
the rest of her children, at Westminster,*^ and the whole capital pre- 
sented a scene, of the most awful confusion.' After a few days the 
dukes of Glocester and Buckingham conducted the young king to 
London and lodged him in the bishop's palace; where all the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the mayor and aldermen of the city took 
the path of fealty." The young monarch was conveyed in a royal 

* Sit T. More, in vitA npa, Edw. V. '' Hut Croyland. cont. p. 666. ' Ibid. 

' Ibid. * Ibid. ' Ibid. • Ibid. * Ibid. Fabian. More. 

' BisL Cropland, cont. p. 565. ^ Ibid. Fabian. More. 

* But Croyland. cont p. 668. More. ' Hiat. Croyland. cont p. 666. 
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manner ; tuid as he entered the capital, the duke of Qloaeeter shewed 
bim every mbrk of subjection, riding before and calling.upon the 
people to Behold their king.* What subsequently occurred in Lon- 
don is not so satisfactorily detculed to us : it is clear, hoWeTer, that 
the council boon afterwards appointed Glocester to the office of pro- 
tector,'' and agreed that the king should be removed from the bi- 
shop's palace, and take up his residence in the Tower.' The 33rd of 
June was ftnally decided upon as the day od which the young mo- 
nMch should be crowned;** preparations were also made for that 
ceremony,* and by letters, dated the 5th of June, fifty young gentle- 
men of family, who were intended to be made knights of the bath, as 
was customary on thcwe occasions, were required to be in attendance 
upon the king in the Tower, four days previous to his coronation/ 

It should, therefore, seem, that as late as the dtb of June, Richard 
i«ally had entertained no idea of thrusting his nephew from the 
throne, or else deemed it prudent to make the world believe so. But 
affiiirs very soon afterwards assumed a dilTerent aspect : the council 
frequently met, part of it at Westminster, and part at the Tower;* 
and on Friday the thirteenth of June, as the protector, the duke of 
Buckingham, the archbishop of York, the bishop of Ely, lord Stanley, 
lord Hastings, and others, were deliberating in the council-chamber 
in the Tower, a cry of tresison was raised in the adjoining apart- 
ment,^ and Glocester hastily rising from his seat and going to the door, 
a party of armed men rushed in, arrested the two prelates, lord Stan- 
ley and lord Hastings ; and, by the protector's command, the latter 
was almost instantly led to execution :' he was taken into the court- 

■ Sir. T. More. * Hist. Ohsyluid. evni. p. 666. ■ IbM. ' Ibid. 

* A letter, dated at London on (be ninth of June, says, " As for tydyngs seyns I wrote to 
yooe ne her hod iiewe. Ye Qnene kepys s^Ile at Westm' my lord of Voriie, my lord of Salya- 
bury, w* Othyr mo, wyche wytl nott departe M tjtte. Vfhci so evyr kanne be fouode any godyae 
of ny lord Horknes it ■■ taync. Ye priore of Westm' waste & ^tt is in a gret trobyll Ua cer- 
l«yne godys delyrerd to hyme by my lord mariiques. My lord protector, my lord of Bukynghom 
w' all otbyr lordys as wele temporale as spirituale wer at Westm' in ye councci chamber from x. 
to y. butt yer wass ■<Hie y' spake w' ye qwene. Yer is gret besyness ageyns ye cofenacion, 
wyche schal be y^ da; fortayght as we sey; when I trust ze wylbe at London & yen schall ze 
knowe oil ye world. Ye kyag is at ye toure. My lady of Glocestre came to London en thort- 
daylost" 

' Rymer, torn. xii. p. 1B5. ■ Hist, Croyland. cont. p. 666. More. 

^Fabian. Sir T. More. ' HisL Croyland. cont p. 66S. Fabian. More. 
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-yard of the Tower, and, " without judgment or long time for con- 
fession OF repentance," was beheaded in front of the chapel, on a 
piece of timber which accidentally lay there, for repairing some of 
the buildings of the fortress ;** and this done, the primate, and the 
bishop of Ely, together with lord Stanley, who, by the bye, according 
to Fabian and More, had received a serious knock on the head in the 
souffle, were confined in separate prisons in the Tower.'' 

The news of these sudden proceedings having spread and caused 
great confusion in the city, Qlocester sent forth a proclamation to 
quiet the minds of the people,*' and on the Monday following, being 
the I6th of June, the queen, who still remained with her children in 
sanctuary at Westminster, was prevailed upon by the persuasions of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, to give up the duke of York, to be 
taken to his brother in the Tower/ 

■ Hist. Groyland. coat p. 666. Fabiao. ft(ore. * FKbiaa. Hore. 

' 'An Thomas Hore. — Thia writer relates many other particolars concerning these memorable 
proceedings, but he appears to have been too fond of the mairellous : his aarratire is certainly 
veiy highly wrought, but it misplaoes sosm occurrenq««, ntiar«pr«Mnts others, and coitaiM 
some thii^ which seem so palpably false and ridiculous, that one is pozzled to know what to 
give credit to. He tdls us that the execution of the eari of Bivers, lord Grey, and sir Thomas 
Vaughan, at Pomfret, wluch no doubt took place at some time, h^^ened on the very day that 
Hastings was beheaded in the Tower ; but the historian of Croyland, whose authority is very fki 
better than that of air Thomas, gives it a much later data, and in tlus he is borne oat by the 
silence of (he MIowing letter, which ipeaks particularly of the transaotiotts of this pwiod.— 
iS^ Hift. Cnyland. mU. p. A6T. 

' Sir Thomas More describes this as having taken place immediately alter the king's bring 
brought to London ; but the historian of Croyland dates it the 10th of Jtue, and his testimony is 
fbUy otmfirmed by a letter, written at " London ye zxj. day of June," which says, " for tydyngs 
I bold yon happy that ye ar oule of the prese for w* huse is myche troboll & every manue dowtes 
odier. as on fryday last was the lord Chanberic^ bedded B(»e apone noon. On monday last 
was at Westm' gret plenty of hanest men. ther was the dylyreraunce of the dewke of Yoi^e to 
my lord caidenale, my lord chaunceler, Se other many lords temporale. and w' hym mett my lord 
of Bukyagliam in the myddes of the hall of Westm', my lord protectonr recevyng hyme at the 
Stane Chamber dore with many lor3mg word^, & so departed w' my lord cardenale to die tonre, ' 
wker he is, blessed be Jhesu, mery. Tlie lord liele is oome to my lord protectonr and awmtes 
apon hyme. Yt is thought ther sohalbe xz thousand of my lord protectonr and my lord of Buk- 
yngfaam men in London this weike, to what intent I knows note bnt to hep the peas. My lord 
haith myche besynes & more then he is content w* sil, yi any other ways wold be tsyn. die lord 
arsbyschop of YoHte, the byshop of Ely ar sit m the louie w' master Oliver Kynge. Yer ar 
men in (her (dacese for sure kepynge and I suppose y* yer schall be senlfe menne of my lord 
protectora to yeis lordys placz in y* couiitre. Tliey ar not lyke to eome out of ward sytt As 
soe feste be is in hold, and mene fer hya lyffe. Hastres Chore [Jane Bbore] is in prisons ; 
what s<^aU happyne hyr I knowe uott I pray y* pardone me of mor wiytyng I ame bo seke y' 
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These transactions afford us the first indication of Richard's de- 
sign of taking possession of the throne — a design which he cairied 
into effect partly by making it appear that he had a right, in conse- 
quence of the illegitimacy of his brother's children,' and partly 
through the influence and baseness of a man whom Richard himself 
afterwards termed the " falsest traitour living" — the duke of Buck- 
ingham. Doctor Shaw prepared the minds of the people forthese un- 
expected changes by a sermon delivered at St. Paul's cross,** on Sunday 
the 32nd of June; on Tuesday the34tb, Buckingham harangued the 
citizens on Glocester's right to the crown ;^ and, having succeeded in 
obtaining their voice in his favor, the protector assumed the dignity of 
king on Thursday the 26th,^ and was proclaimed-on the following day. 
Having thus cleared his way to the throne, and Sunday the 6th 
of July being appointed for the ceremony of his coronation, Richard 
came by water to the Tower on the Friday preceding, with his con- 
sort and a splendid retinue ; and there, as we are told,' he created his 
son, prince of Wales ; lord John Howard was raised to the dignity of 
duke of Norfolk, and his son, sir Thomas Howard, to that of earl of 
Surrey ; William lord Berkley was created earl of Nottingham, and 

I may nott vgI hold my penne, & Jhesu preaerre y*." In a poatacript the writer adds, " All y* 
lord chamberleyne mene be come my lordys of Bokyngham mene." Iliu letter, and that from 
which an extract is giren in a preceding; page, were written by the same person, addressed to 
the Right Hod. Sir William Sttmor. knt ; and, ai I diacovered them among the records in the 
Tower, tied up with a large quantity of that gentleman's private papers, which bore no signs of 
having, perbs^ ever, been opened, it is presumed they have never before been made public. 

* It was- shewn that previous to Edward's marriage with lady Elizabeth Or&y, he had been 
contracted to lady Eleanor Butler, and consequently that his issue by that marriage was iliegiti- 
mate. — " Ostendebatur per modum supplicationis in quodam rotulo pergameni, quod filii Regis 
Edwardi erant bastardi, supponendo ilium prKContraxisse cum quadam doming Alienora Boteler 
antequam regin am Elizabeth dnzisset in uxorem; atque insuper, quod sanguis alterius fratria 
sui, Geoigii ducis Clarentite, fiiisset attiuctos, ita quod hodie nullas certus et incorruptus sanguis 
Unealis ex parte Bichardi ducis Eboraci potent inveniri, ni« in person^ dicti Richardi ducis 
OtoacestriK. Qnocirca snpplicabatur ei in fine ejosdem rotuli, ez parte dominorum et commu- 
nitatis regni, nt Jus suum in se assumetet — Hut. Crm/land, amt. p. &ff1. See also Rot Pari. 
1 Rich. III. lH6moireB de Commines, torn. I p. 437, 407. Sir T. More, &c. 

'' Fabian. More. ' Ibid. 

' Hist Croyland. conL p. 666. — More misplaces all these facts; and tells us that Richard 
took his regal title on the 18tb. 

* Hall and Grafton. — It should seem, however, that with regard to the king's son, and lord 
Howard, they are incorrect; the former was afterwards created prince of Wales, at York, and the 
latter had received the title of duke of Norfolk some time before. See Rymer, tom. xii. p. 191, 300. 
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Francis lord Lovel was made viscount IjoveX and the lung's chamber- 
Imn ; be also released the archbishop of York and lord Stanley from 
prison, and made seventeen new knights of the bafii ; and on the fol- 
lowing day he proceeded with great pomp through the city to West* 
minster to receive the crown and scepter of his kingdom.* 

It is observable that at this solemnity the concourse of nobility 
and others was unusually great : in the procession from the Tower 
there were three dukes, nine earls, and twenty-two barons, besides 
knights and esquires ;'' and one most remarkable circumstance is, that 
preparations were actually made for prince Edward to have attended 
his uncle's coronation ; as appears from the wardrobe account for the 
year 1483 ; wherein among other deliveries made for that ceremony, 
is an entry of the following things for " lord Edward, son of the late 
king Edward the Fourth, for his apparel and array, that is to say, a 
short gowne made of two yards' and three quarters of crymsyn cloth 
of g<^d, lyned with two yards and three quarters of blac velvet;, a 
long gowne made of vi. yards and a half of crymsyn cloth of gold 
lynned with six yards of green damask ; a shorte gowne made of two 
yards J of purpel velvett, lyned with two yards J of green damask ; 
a doublett and stomacher made of two y^u'ds of blac satyn," &c. " be- 
sydes two foot cloths, a bonet of purple velvet, nine horse-harness 
and nine saddle housings of blue velvet, gilt spurs, with many other 
rich articles, and magnificent apparel for his henghmen and pages."'= 
Whether the young prince really did attend on that occasion must, 
perhaps, ever remain a secret ; though the silence of history on the 
subject affords a presumptive proof that he did not: it seems clear, 
however, that his appearance was once intended. 

Having conducted Richard through all the bloodshed, confusion, 
and ceremony attending his advancement to the throne, we must 
now proceed with our narrative. The two young princes still re- 
mained " under suer kepyng within the Tower," and their uncle, 
king Richard, soon after his coronation, made a progress through Ox- 

* Halt GnSlM. 

^ Onfton. — "Ra dake of Btiekmj;lum ofipeared in gr«at ifdendonr, hu habit and capuison 

bftiuf of blue velret embnAderod with gold, and the trappings of his horse wera supported by 

footnea in rich and costly dresses, "iosoch scdenui fashion that alt men much regarded it,"— HalL 

* WtipM'B Histofic Doabts, pp. 06, as. Archawdogia, rtA. i. pp. 363, 387. 
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ford, GIbcester, Warwick, and Coventry, and so nortliward through 
Pontefract to York, where he is said to have been a second timq 
crowned, within the metropolitan church in that city.' During this 
absence from London, the people of the south and western parts of 
the kingdom began to murmur ; insurrections were plotted, and it 
was privately talked of that some of the daughters of the late king 
Edward ought to be secretly conveyed abroad out of the sanctuary 
at Westminster, lest any thing should happen to their two brothers 
in the Tower :'' this, however, was no sooner known than a strong 
guard was set over the place, to preclude the possibility of their 
escape ;' and it was shortly afterwards publicly rumored that the two 
young princes had ended their days in the Tower.*' Many, but un- 
satisfactory accounts are given us of this catastrophe. The historian 
of Croyland Abbey, for whose authority we may safely entertain 
great veneration, says, "divulgatum est dictos regis Edward! pueros, 
quo gehere viotenti interitus ignoratur, decessisse in fata." Fabian, 
the next English writer, both as to date and authority, tells us, on 
Richard's accession, that " the prynce, or of ryght kinge Edward V., 
with his broder the duke of Yorke, were put under suer kepynge 
within the Tower, in suche wyse that they never came abrode after." 
And he afterwards states, that " the common fame went that kynge 
Richarde hadde within the Tower put unto secrete deth the ii. sones 
of his broder Edward the iiii. for the whiche, and other causes hadde 
within the brest of the duke of Buckyngham, the sayd duke, in se- 
crete maner, conspyred agayne hym, and allyed hym with dyverse 
gentylemen, to the ende to bryng his purpose aboute." Philip de 
Commines, a contemporary French writer, speaking of Richard,' 
says in one place, " fist mourirses deux nepheux, etsefistroy appelle 
Richard;" and in another page ' repeats that the duke ofGlocester, 
" qui s'estoit fait roy d'Engleterre avoit fait mourir les deux filz du 
roy Edouard son fi^re." The scantiness of these particulars are com- 
pensated by the bold and fruitful genius of sir Thomas More : that 
historian wrote at a period of about five and twenty years afterwards, 
and has been followed by almost all our modern historians, appa- 
rently without the slightest regard to the truth or falsehood of his 

* Hilt. Croyland. cont p. 667. ^ Ibid. * Ibid, ' Idem. p. 668. 

' Chronique de CommineB, «dit. Paris, 1630, lir. 1. feuil. ccxx. ' Idem. f. ccliii. 
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assertions. He does not hesitate to tell us th^ the young princes 
actually were murdered in the Tower ; and he calls upon us to be- 
lieve the following marvellous story as to the mode in which diat 
horrid deed was accomplished. 

" King Richard/' says sir Thomas, " after his coronation, taking 
his way to Glocester, to visit in his new honour, the town of which he 
bore the name of old, devised as he rode to fulfil that thing which he 
bad before intended. And forasmuch as his mind gave him that, his 
nephews living, men would not reckon that he could have right to 
the realm, he thought therefore -without delay to rid them ; as though 
killing of his kinsmen might end his cause and make him kindly kyng. 
Wherupon he sent John Grene, whom he specially trusted, unto sir 
Robert Brakenbury, constable of the Tower, with a letter and cre- 
dence also, that the same sir Robert in any wise should put the two 
children to death. This John Grene did his errand to Brakenbury, 
kneeling before our Lady in the Tower, who plainly answered that 
he would never put them to death to die therefore. With which 
answer Grene returned, recounting the same to king Richard at 
Warwick, yet on his journey ; wherewith he took such displeasure 
and thought that the same night he said to a secret page of his : Ah ! 
whom shall a man trust : they that I have brought up myself, they that I 
thought would have mostly surely served me, even titose fail, and at my 
eommandmera mil do nothing for me. Sir, quoth the page, there lieth 
«ne in the palet chamber mthout, that I dare well seof, to do your grace 
pleasure the thing were right hard that he would refuse ; meaning by 
this sir James Tyrell, who was a man of goodly personage, and for 
the gifts of nature, worthy to have served a better prince, if he had 
y^eW served God, and. by grace, obtained as much truth and good will 
as he had strength and wiU The man had a high heart and sore 
longed upward, not rising yet so &st as he had hoped, being hindered 
and kept under by sir Richard RatclifTe and sir William Catesby." 
Whereupon *' king Richard rose and came out into the palet cham- 
ber, where he found sir James Tyrell in bed, with sir Thomas Tyrell, 
of person like and brethren of blood, but nothing of kyn in condi- 
tions. Then said the king to them merrily, what sirs, be ye in bed so 
soon? and calling sir James Tyrell up, brake to him secretly his mind 
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JQ this mischievous matter, in the which he found him to his purpose 
nothing strange. Wherefore on the morrow he sent him to Braken^ 
bury with a letter, by which be was commanded to deliver to sir James 
all the keys of the Tower for a night, to the end that he might there 
accomplish the king's pleasure in such things as he had given him in 
commandment." Sir Thomas then proceeds to tell us, that as soon as 
the protector assumed the title of king, young Edward and his brother 
the duke of York had been placed under rigid confinement; that all 
their attendants bad been removed from them ;' that a fellow called 
Black Will had been set to serve them, and four others to see them 
sure ; and that, after that time, " the prince never tied his points, nor 
any thing thought of himself, but with that young babe his brother 
lingered in thought and heaviness, till this traitorous deed delivered 
them from their wretchedness." " Sir Jafoes Tyrell devised that 
they should be murdered in their beds, and no blood shed : to the 
execution whereof he appointed Miles Forest, one of the four that be- 
fore kept them, a fellow flesh-bred in murder before time ; and to 
him he joined one John Dighton his own horse-keeper, a big broad 
square and strong knave." '* Then all the other being removed from 
them, this Miles Forest and John Dighton about midnight, came into 
the chamber and suddenly wrapped them up amongst the clothes, 
keeping down by force the feather bed and pillows bard upon their 
mouths, that within awhile they smothered and stifled them, and 
their breaths failing, they gave up to God their innocent souls into 
the joys of heaven, leaving to their tormentors their bodies dead in 
bed ; after which the wretches laid them out upon the bed, and 
fetched Tyrell to see them, and when he was satisfied of their death 
he caused the murderers to bury them at the stair foot meetly deep 
in the ground under a great heap of stones."** 

Sir James having thus fulfilled his task, "rode in great haste to 
king Richard and shewed him all the manner of the murder, who 
gave him great thanks, and, as men say, there made him knight ; .hut 
he allowed not their burial in so vile a corner, saying he would .have 
them buried in a better place, because they were a king's sons. Where-. 

* How does Ifaia agree with the coroDalion account roll T — see page 57. 
" See the account of the Bloody-Tower, ia Section II. of this Part. 
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upon a priest of sir Robert Brakenbury's took them up and buried 
them in such secrecy as by the occasion of his death, which was very 
shortly after, no one knew it" 

Such is the account given us by sir Thomas More ; but, without 
being sceptical, without appearing as the advocates of Richard, or 
risking an opinion on the ultimate iate of the two princes, let us ex'- 
amiae the probability of this amusing story. First then, we at6 
told, that while on his progress, and just after leaving Londoni 
Richard dispatched a messenger from Glocester to Brakenbury, the 
lieutenant of the Tower ; commanding him to put his two nephews 
to death, which he refused to do ! Is this probable ? Would a deep, 
discerning, and politic man have sent such instructions without know- 
ing how they would be received ? Would he have hazarded such a 
message, which if, either by accident or by design, had been exposed, 
would have blasted his name for ever, would have set the whole CouQ- 
try in rebellion, and most likely, have cost him his crown and life? 
Would he not rather personally have sounded and instructed Braken- 
bury previous to his leaving London ? or, if he had been so rash, was 
it Richard's character to have brooked a refusal from a person on 
whom he had heaped offices &nd honors ?" Would he have continued 
him in the command of the Tower, and granted him other favors?'' 
Would he not rather have treated him as he had already done 
Hastings and others? Or, supposing he could have overlooked this 
refusal, would Brakenbury, who had the honor and spirit to disobey 
such a mandate, have continued faithful? Would he have fought 
and died in his cause at the field of Bosworth ? Would he not have 
despised the wretch from whose soul such a thought could emanate? 
And would he not have felt insulted, and have hated and spurned the 
man that could have deemed him capable of such a crime ? But this 
is not all : would Richard have been so weak and unguarded as to 
have made a confidant of a mere page at Warwick? Is this like a 
man close and secret, a deep dissimulator, as we are told he was?'' 

* B«tidea making him lieutenant of the Tower, he had given the office of master of the mint, 

&c. — Brevia sub priTato ai^llo, 1 Rich. III. in Turr. Lond. 
" He afterwards made him constable of the Tower, gave him the office of keeper of the lions, 
&c.—Bid. 
' Sir T. More, in Tita regfia £dwardi V. 
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Would he not have been personally acquainted with Tyrell's Qature» 
wad have privately broached tbe subject to liim without the inter- 
vention of a servant? For Tyrell's situation was not that in which 
sir Thomas More represents him : he tyas of an ancient and high 
family ; had long before received the honor of knighthood, and en- 
joyed the office of master of tbe hovse. But supposing we admit 
that Tyrell was sent to perpetrate this horrid deed, would Brak^i- 
bury have delivered to him the keys of the Tower, as is pretended, 
without a formal warrant to justify him in so serious a transaction ? 
And has ever any trace of such a doeumeat been discovered ?*— Never. 
It has been anxiously sought for, but sought in vain : and we may, 
therefore, conclude, that sir Thomas More's is nothing but one of 
the passing tales of the day ; and we may believe that if tbe young 
princes were destroyed in the Tower, Brakenhury must have been 
instrumental in their murder, and have acted in obedience to instruc- 
tions given to him personally by Richard, previous to his departure 
from Ijondon. But we find that very strong doubts were entertained, 
even in the reign of king Henry the Seventh, whether tb^ children 
bad been put to death or not : we know too, that in Richard's time a 
conspiracy for carrying them abroad was detected :** we are also told 
that a design was afterwards entertained of getting some of Uieir 

* Hie followJDg veiy forcible argument has been raised to demonstrate the impOBsiluli^ of 
ftfore's account being true, in consequence of the short space of time occupied in the king's pro- 
greas from Londoif to Yodc. It appears that he was at Westminster on Sunday the last da; of 
August, and had arrived at York on the seTenth of September, tlte day preceding his second 
coronation. As he staid at Windsor, Oxford, and Woodstock on his way, he did not reach 
CHocetiter till the third of September ; resuming his jonmey on Thursday, he passed through 
Worcester and arrived at Warvrick the same evening; and thence proceeding through Coventry 
and Leicester, he came on Friday to Nottin^am, on Saturday to Pontefract, and on Sunday to 
YoA. Green, then, if dispatched from, or on the road to Glocester, had not time to return to 
London on Wednesday, execute his commission to Brakenbury, and rejoin the king at Warwick : 
not could Tyrell, if dispatched from Warwick early od Friday morning, have arrived at tbe 
Tower before Saturday, nor perpetrate the murder before midnight ; and departing from London 
on Sunday morning, could not have rejoined his master on the road before his arrival that even- 
ing at York ; where he officiated next day in his capacity of master of the horse ; thus he and 
Oreen performing two consecutive journeys of live hundred miles in four days, and these with the 
inteirnption of two nights and the day preparatoiy and previous to tbe murder. Such journeys 
may be accomplished in these days, but it is contended that, in the fifteenth century, with bad 
roads and before the establishment of regular posts, it was not possible. — See the Appendix to 
Bexry'M Bitiory of Britain, vol. xii. p. 421. and Carte's Stton/, vol. xl p. 816. 
^ More. Stowe. 
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sisters out of sanctuary' in disguise, and conveying them for protec- 
tion to some foreign country ; and More himself admits, tiiat " the 
deaths and final fortunes of the two young princes nevertheless so &r 
eame in question, that some remained long in doubt whether they 
were in Richard's days destroyed or no." Nor does he stand alone ; 
" In vulgus f»na valeret, filios Edwardi regis, aliquo terrarum secreto 
migrasse, atqueibi superstites esse," says PoHdore Virgil.'' Hall aJso 
writes '* that the fame went, and many surely supposed king Edward's 
children not to be dead, but to be fled secretly to some strange place 
and there to be living;" and lord Bacon, speaking of Henry the 
Seventh's accession, says, " Neither wanted there even at this time, 
secret rumors and whisperings, which afterwards gathered strength 
and turned to great trouble^ that the two sons of king Edward IV. or 
one of them, which were said to be destroyed in the Tower, were not 
indeed murdered, but were conveyed secretly away, and were yet 
living. — And all this time it was still whispered every where that at 
least one of the children was living." 

Those who have been most forward to blacken the memory of 
Richard have advanced, as an additional argument against him, the 
discovery of some bones, resemblingthose of two children, at the foot 
of the staircase leading to the chapel in the White Tower : but, in 
fiiirness, little or no relianf^e should be placed-on this circumstance ; 
for so many and so contradictory are the statements respecting the 
burial of these young princes, that bones found at one time in an un- 
inhabited turret, were regarded as the remains of one of them; al- 
though it afterwards tutned out that they were the limbs of an old 
ape that had clambered up there and died ! It is also a very general 
opinion that the building called the Blooify-Tower, received its appel- 
lation from the circumstance of the children having been sti^d in it; 
and it is commonly and confidently asserted that the bones were 
found under a staircase there ; yet both of these stories seem wholly 
without foundation.'^ 

Such is the conflicting testimony on which this mysterious but in- 
teresting subject rests. It must be admitted that, at the first view, 
appearances are much against Richard ; but it is worthy of remark, 

' Hiat. Croyland, conL p. 567. " p. 569. 

' See the account of the Bloody^Tower, in Section II. 
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that almost all that has been advanced aghast him was written in 
the succeeding reign— a period when popular prejudice was incited 
to the highest degree against his memory ;* and when, perhaps, no- 
thing could with safety have been recorded in his favor. The execu- 
tion of lord Hastings cannot be denied by his warmest advocates, 
though we are in total ignorance as to what were the circumstances 
which led to that sudden, extraordinary, and cruel act. That Richard 
also ordered the death of the earl of Rivers, lord Grey, and others 
at Pomfret, will not admit of doubt ; but there are some circum- 
stances which may be looked upon as throwing a shade over the 
guilt of that transaction : Rivers and other of the queen's relations 
had unquestionably procured the attainder and death of the unhappy 
Clarence; they had concerted measures for retaining the person of 
the young king, and possessing themselves of the administration ; 
and, with a view to promote these designs, the marquis of Dorset, 
who was constable of the Tower when Edward the Fourth died, had 
not only taken steps to secure that fortress, but had there possessed 
himself of the royal treasures, arms, and other necessaries for the 
equipment of a fleet, and furthering the object of tiieir united ambi- 
tion. Whether Richard be rightly accused of that vile and unna» 
tural crime, the murder of his nephews, will, it is feared, never be 
satisfactorily elucidated ; though that implicit belief of his guilt so 
generally entertained by the world does not appear to be justified by 
the indecisive and prejudiced evidence whereon this judgment has 
been founded. If, however, Richard were the horrid character that 
he is represented, it is a gratification to know that heaven did not 
long permit him to enjoy the firuits of his wickedness, and that he 
fell a victim to his lawless passions. 

Richard having fallen in the battle of Bosworth, and his fortunate 
rival ascended the throne, one of the first acts of Henry's govern- 
ment was to secure the person of Edward Plantagenet earl of War- 
wick, son of the late duke of Clarence. He had been long detained 
a prisoner in the castle of Sheriff Hoton in Yorkshire, and thence he 
was conveyed, under the charge of sir Robert Willoughby, to the- 

* We may select from many other* die followii^ ridiculous example : " fiichard the tfnat, 
who had remaioed two yean in his mother's womb, was born at Fotheiingey on the feast of 
eleren thonsand vi^ns, with long hur and hii teeth complete 1"— JRohi. p. 314. 
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Tower of London ; where he finally became a victim to Henry's 
jealousy ; as his sister, the countess of Salisbury, afterwards did to that 
of king Henry the Eighth :' and thus, by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, fell the last male, of whole blood, of the royal line of Plan- 
tagenet.*" 

Although king Henry the Seventh had married the princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward the Fourth, shortly after his elevation to 
the throne, he delayed the solemnity of her coronation, lest it should 
seem that his title to the throne rested on his matrimonial connexion. 
She was crowned at Westminster, by Morton, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to the great joy and satis&ction of the people, on Sunday, the 
25th of Noveinber, 1487; and on the Friday preceding, "royally 
apparelled, and accompanyed with my ladie the king's mother, and 
many other great estates, both lords and ladies, nchely besene, came 
forward to the coronacion ; and, at their coming forth from Grene- 
wich by water, there was attending upon her there, the maior, 
sherifes. and aldermen of the citie, and divers and many wurshipfuU 
comoners, chosen out of every craft, in their liveries, in bai^s freshly 
furnished with banners and stremers of silke richely beaton with the 
armes and badges of their craftes ; and especially a barge called the 
bacheler's barge, wherin were many gentlemanlie pagiaunts, well 
and curiously devised to do her highness sporte and pleasoure with."*' 
And thus the queen came by water from Greenwich and landed at 
the Tower, where she was received by the king, attended by the 
nobility and all the great officers of state, and of the royal household. 
She was conducted to the royal apartments, where their majesties 
lodged, and, according to the custom of ancient times, " kept open 
household and frank resort" for all the court 

On the morrow her majesty proceeded from the Tower, in state, 
through the city to Westminster. She was apparelled in white 
cloth of gold, and " her &yre yelow heare," flowing loosely down 
her back, was ajlorned with a circlet of gold and precious stones. . 
The occasion was one peculiarly gratifying to the people, and the 

■ The venerable Har^;aret countegs of Salubury, the last of entire blood, of the royal liae of 
XMantagenet, was beheaded in the Tower in 1541, with circnnistancefl of peculiar cruelty, after a 
long imprisonment — See tke Aeeotmt of DuHmgniAed Priaonen. 

^ See the Account of Dislingniahed PrisoDers, Part II. 
* Ive's Coronacion of Queene Elizabeth, p. 120. 
PART I. K* 
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citizens rivalled each other in evincing their joy and affection. The 
streets through which the procession was to pass were cleansed, and 
dressed with tapestry wid arras, and some were hung with cloth of 
gold, velvet, and silk ; and from the Tower to St. Paul's stood in 
order all the companies of London in their liveries ; " and in divers 
places of the citie were ordeynid singing children, some arrayed like 
angelles, and others like virgins, to sing sweete songes as her grace 
passed by."' 

In the year 1494, after keeping his Christmas at Westminster, 
king Henry removed with his council to the Tower, and there sir 
William Stanley, the lord chamberlain, was impeached before him of 
high treason ; for favoring the pretensions of Perkin Warbeck. He 
was accused by sir Robert Clifford of having said, that i^ Ac were nire 
that that young man were king Edwanfs son, he would never bear arms 
against him ; and. although sir William had been one of Henry's best 
and most tiiithful supporters, that cold-blooded and avaricious tyrant 
had him arraigned on this paltry charge, and being found guilty, he 
was beheaded on Tower-hill.'* 

Among the distinguished persons who were at various times con- 
fined prisoners in the Tower during the reign of king Henry the 
Seventh, was that unfortunate youth, who is known in history by the 
name of Perkin Warbeck'; but who appeared in the character of 
Richard duke of York, and by his plausible pretensions to the crown 
of England, as the son of the late king Edward the Fourth, proved a 
source of so much disquietude to Henry's reign. After experiencing 
many vicissitudes and mortifications he- was lodged prisoner in the 
Tower, in the year 1498 ;" and being shortly afterwards accused of 
plotting his escape from confinement, was found guilty, and hanged 
at Tyburn, on the twenty-third of November in the following year.** 

In 1501. king Henry the Seventh held a splendid tournament in 
the Tower, and during his reign that fortress was frequently used as 
a royal residence, particularly by the queen, to whom it occasionally 
served as a retreat from the society of her sullen and cold-hearted 
husband ; and it was there she died. Having been brought to bed 
there of a daughter, on the second of February. 1503, she lived but 

* Ive'* CoronudoB of QuMne ESzabetb, p. 130. * Lord Bacon, in Kennet, vol. i. p. 610. 
' Hall. Hollinshsd. * See the Account of Dwlingnithed Pri«oner&, Put II. 
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a few days afterwards : she was buried at Westminster ;' and her in- 
fant, who was christened in the Tower by the name of Catherine, did 
not long survive her-'' 

King Henry the Seventh died on the Slat of April, 1509, at his 
favorite palace on the bank of the Thames, to which he had given 
the name of Richmond ; and on the following day his son and suc- 
cessor, the eighth of that name, retired with a few confidential friends 
to the Tower of London, where he remained in great -privacy till 
after his father's burial, and it was there that he formed that wise and 
excellent council that guided his early years, and gained for him the 
love and admiration of his subjects. 

The commencement of Henry's reign was marked by an act of 
seeming severity, if not injustice. His father is known to have been 
a mercenary and avaricious prince, and the clamours of the people 
being raised aghast Epsom and Dudley, the principal instruments in 
his oppresEuons, they were both committed to the Tower immediately 
on his son's accession, and finally sacrificed to popular resentment. 
Conscious that what tiiey had done in obedience to their sovereign's 
mandates could not be. brought against them as crimes, they were 
charged, on other grounds, with high treason ; and the cruel policy 
of state outweighing, perhaps, the considerations of justice, they were 
found guilty ; and being afterwards attainted by parliament, ended 
their days upon the scaffold.*' 

In the beginning of June, Henry's marriage with his first wife, 
Catherine of Arragon, was solemnized at Greenwich, and thence £he 
royal pair afterwards removed with a numerous and splendid court 
to the Tower, preparatory to their coronation.* Sunday the 24th of 
June was appointed for that ceremony ; and the provisions made for 
the occasion were of the most magnificent and expensive nature. 
On the 23rd, the king being then with the queen in the Tower, 
made twenty-four new knights of the bath, and the next day their 
majesties proceeded through the city to Westminster, surrounded 
with a display of all that gorgeous and costly pageantry which soon 
became the prevailing taste and fashion of the age. The citizens 
charmed as usual with the splendors of a coronation, decorated their 

* Hollinshed. Bacon. ^ Ibid. ' See the Account of Disdnguiahed Prisonen, Part II. 

* Hall. Stow. HoUinBhed. 
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houses with cloth of gold and other expensive haogings; the streets 
were lined with the different companies apparelled in their gowns, 
and the people manifested their joy by loud and unmingled acclama- 
tions. The pro<;ession, which began from the Tower in the after- 
noon, was led by two gentlemen on horseback, richly clad, bearing 
the ensigns of Guien and Normandy ;' then came two others who 
bore the king's hat and cloak, and, immediately before his majesty, 
rode sir Thomas Brandon, the master of the horse, apparelled in 
tissue, embroidered with roses of fine gold, and 

^ " A golden bddrik« o'er his shoulder ty'd, 

SnaUin'd the sword that glittered at his aide." 

The king, as was the custom on those ocpasions, rode bare-headed. 
He wore arobe of crimson velvet, and a jacket or coat of raised 
gold; *' the placard was set with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
pearls, and the bawdrike with great balasses : the trappings of his 
horse were of damask gold, with a deep purfell of ermine ; the 
knights and esquires of his body were clad in crimson velvet, and all 
the gentlemen, with other of his chapel, and his officers and house- 
hold servants, in scarlet."'' Next came the queen in a litter drawn 
by two white palfreys, trapped in cloth of gold ; she was dressed in 
white embroidered sadn, and her hair, " beautifully and goodly to 
behold," hung long and loosely down her back, adorned with a 
coronal of precious stones. *= Following the queen were her attend- 
ants drawn in chariots, and a countless train of lords, knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, closed this grand procession. 

Such were the magnificence and pomp with which the youthful 
king conducted the amiable and spotlesis Catherine to become the 
partner of bis throne : but how sad was the contrast betwixt the 
dawn and close of this unhappy union. Comparatively few were 
the years that passed away before Ihis innocent queen ceased to find 
&vor in the eyes of her fickle and inconstant lord ; and at length, 
supplanted in his affections by the youth and beauty of another, her 
seat was allotted to an unworthy rival. 

Henry having determined on repudiating his unoffending consort, 
the difficulties which presented themselves to the accomplishment of 
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bis de«gn served only to increase the impetuosity of his pasaon, and 
-impelled him to stifle every sense of decorum to obtain the object of 
his well-known love. No sooner was the sentence of the church pro- 
nounced, than Anne Boleyn, the fair and new possessor of Henry's 
heart, was shewn to the world as queen ; and all the extravagance and 
ingenuity that the age produced^ were lavished on the ceremony of 
her coronation. On Thursday the twenty-ninth of May, 1533, she 
was conveyed, with a degree of unprecedented pomp from Greenwich 
to the Tower of London, where her landing was greeted with re- 
iterated peals of ordnance." She was there received by the king and 
conducted into the palace, little thinking bow soon that fatal fortress, 
-was to become her prison, and the scene of her untimely end. 

On the following day the marquis of Dorset, the earl of Derby, 
lord Clifford, lord Fitzwalter, lord Hastings, lord Mounteagle, and 
twelve others, who were appointed to be made knights of the bath, 
served the king at dinner, " and that night were bathed and shreven 
accordyng to the old usage of England."'* 

' The next day being Whitsun-eve, after the king had made the 
knights of the baUi " acc(»ding to the ceremonies thereto belong- 
ing," the queen departed from the Tower to the palace at West- 
minster with a train more splendid even than that already noticed at 
the former coronation. The populace crowded together about the 
fortress to witness the outset of this gorgeous spectacle ; and at 
length the sound of trumpets proclaimed the approaching scene. 
First through the portals rode twelve Frenchmen belonging to the 
embassador of France : they were clothed in coats of blue and yellow 
velvet, and their horses caparisoned with blue sarcenet, adorned 
with white crosses : afler them came gentlemen, knights, and esquires, 
two and two. Next came the judges, and tiien the knights of the 
bath " in violet gowns with hoods purfelled with minver, like 
doctors :" after them abbots, then barons, then bishops, and then 
earls and marquises. Next came out the lord chancellor of England 
followed by the archbishop of York and the embassador of Venice, 
and the archbishop of Canterbury, and the embassador of France. 
After them rode two esquires of honor " with robes of estate rolled 
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and worn baudrikewise about their necks, with caps of estate repre- 
senting the dukes of Normandy and Aquitain," and then the mayor 
of London with his mace and garter in his coat of arms. Following 
these were the marsball and constable of England bearing the ensigns 
of their offices. The lords for the most part were attired in crim- 
son velvet, and all the queen's servants and officers in scarlet. Im- 
mediately before her majesty rode her chancellor bare-headed : she 
was drawn in an open Utter by two palfreys, and wore a surcoat of 
white cloth of tissue, and a mantle of the same, furred with ermine ; 
her hair hung down, and on her bead was a coif surmounted by a 
circlet of precious stones. Over her a canopy of cloth of gold was 
borne by knights, with silver staves. After the queen came her 
chamberlain and the master of her horse, and the procession closed 
with a train of chariots with many ladies of honor, followed by the 
guards and attendants 'of her court.' 

So this splendid cavalcade came forth of the Tower, and passing 
through the city, the streets were adorned us usual with costly hang- 
ings, and the scene enUvened with " marvellous cunning pageants," 
which «hew t^e tasteless barbarism of the age, and supply us with a 
view of its extravagance and folly. Fountmns flowed with wines ; 
Apollo with the muses, the three Graces and the Cardinal Virtues, 
maintained conspicuous stations ; and Mary the wife of Cleophas 
with her children,** hailed the beauteous queen, and wished her a 
numerous progeny I 

This occasion of rejoicing was but a prelude to the persecutions 
and cruelties which darkened the remainder of Henry's reign, and 
made the Tower a scene of such dismal tragedies. In \53A, the 
great, the witty sir Thomas More, and his fellpw-martyr, the con- 
scientious Fisher, bishop of Rochester, were both committed for 
denying the king's supremacy : the latter, after a severe imprison- 
ment, almost without the common necessaries of life,' was led to the 
adjoining hill, and there ended his days upon the scaffold, a steady 
adherent to his faith. He was beheaded on the twenty-first of June, 
1535, and More suffered on the same spot on the sixth of July fol- ' 
lowing. ' 

■ Hall. * Ibid. ' Se« tiie Account of tbe Beauchainp-<TQwer, in Section II. 
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Short was the time before Anne herself became a prisoner in the 
fortress, whence she had proceeded with so much splendor to receive 
the ensigns of her exalted station; and there she died upon the scaf- . 
fold, not without tainted &me/ Having lost the affections of her hus- 
band, this unfortunate queen was committed to the Tower on charges 
of adultery and treason ; and aAer a trial, iii which the arbitrary 
will of the monarch rather than the principles of justice seems to 
have prevailed, she was found guilty, and beheaded in front of the 
chapel within the Tower, on the nineteenth of May, 1536; and her 
brother, lord Rochford. and four gentlemen of the king's bed-cham- 
ber, were committed and suffered on the same occasion. 

From this period ahnost every revolving year of Henry's life 
brought other distinguished tenants to these gloomy mansions, and 
many of them fell victims to their sovereign's cruelty. An attainder 
having passed in parUament against lord Thomas Howard, in 1536, 
for privately contracting marriage with lady Margaret Douglas, the 
king's niece, that unfortunate nobleman was confined in the Tower 
till his death : in the following year the rebellions in the north brought 
lord Darcy and several others to that fatal fortress ; and, in 1538, 
the marquis of Exeter, lord Montague, sir Edward Nevil, and sir 
Nicholas Carew, were sent thither on charges of high treason, and 
ended their lives upon the block.** These distinguished characters 
were sacrifices to Henry's destructive jealousy. Under colour of an 
accusation brought against them by sir Geffrey Poole, the perfidious 
brother of lord Montague, they were condemned and executed ; 
though, probably, on no other grounds than because they were ad- 
herents to the ancient religion of their country, and because the two 
former at least, were connected by blood with the house of York.' 

The year 1540 proved fatal to that mighty pillar of the state, 
Cromwell, earl of Essex, the great and vigorous promoter of the 
suppression of papal supremacy, and the dissolution of religious 
houses. This ill-fated peer, whose extraordinary capacity and merits 

' Seethe Account of Disting;iiislied PriBOQera, in Part II. ^ Hall, Hollinshed, Stow. 

* The marquis of Exeter was son of Catherine, youngest daughter of kiug Edward the Fourth, 
and had recently been declared heir to the throne, by Henry himself; and Henry lord Montague 
was the eldest son of Margaret, countess of Salisbury, the only surriving issue of George, 
duke of Cnarewe, Edwvd the Fourth's brotber.— fiiee the Aceoimt of DiMtinffMisked Pritoneri, in 
Part 11 
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had raised him from the lowest station in Ufe to the highest offices 
and honors in the state, was one of the wisest and most upright 
ministers that ever had served a king; but no remembrance of his 
tidelity or his services could screen him from the passions of a capri> 
• cious tyrant. He had unfortunately -been the first proposer of 
Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves — a marriage against which 
that fickle monster had taken an early and unchangeable antipathy ; 
and this was the prelude to his downfal. Being abandoned to tiie 
malice of his enemies he was suddenly accused of high treason, in 
the council-chamber at Westminster, and instantly led to the Tower, 
deserted by his friends and loaded with the imprecations of the people. 
In those days, in almost every case of accusation for treason, the 
principles of equity and justice yielded to the arbitrary and tyran- 
nical will of the prince ; and this was truly the case with Cromwell : 
the parliament, with its accustomed base subserviency, having pro- 
ceeded against him by attainder, without evidence, or hearing him 
in his defence, adjudged him guilty of heresy and treason, and left 
it to the king to punish him by an undeserved and ignominious death 
on the scaffold, or at the stake." He was therefore beheaded on 
Tower-hill, the 28th of July, 1540 ; and thus expired one of the 
greatest and most extraordinary men that ever adorned the country 
which gave him birth.'' 

The death of Cromwell was shortly followed by Henry's union 
with his fourth wife, Catherine Howard, riieceto the duke of Norfolk; 
but this, like his fonner marriages, proved infelicitous: its dawn, 
indeed, was bright, and seemed to promise happiness to the remainder 
of his days; but dark and heavy clouds of grief and disappointment 
soon obscured the prospect. The love which Henry bore this new- 
object of his affections bordered on adoration, and such was the satis- 
faction he experienced in her society, that he even publicly offered up 
his thanks to heaven for the signal blessing conferred upon him in his 
wife :' but this excess of fondness only served to render more bitter 
that cup of agony of which he was ere long to drink. It was soon 
his misfortune to find that she on whom he was doting as the essence 

■ Buinet, vol. i. p. S87. 

* See a Memoir of him in the Account of Distinguished Prisoners, in Part II. 

' Burnet, p. 3iL 
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of loveliness and innocence was tainted with crimes that blotted her 
name with infamy, and brought her to a just and deserved doom. 
It was clearly proved that her conduct had been criminal before 
her marriage, and there were reasons, too well founded to admit 
of doubt, that such had also been her course since she became the 
partner of the royal bed. On these accusations, Catherine and the 
infamous confidant and promoter of her amours, lady Rochford,' 
were committed to prison in the Tower, and, an act of attainder 
having passed against them in parliament for high treason,** on Sa- 
turday the 11th of February, 1542, they were led to a scaffold in 
front of the chapel within ti»e Tower, on the Monday following, 
and there their days were closed by the axe of the executioner.'^ 
*' Since my writing to you on Sunday last," says an eye-witness of 
this catastrophe, " I see the queue and the lady Rotchford suffer 
within the Tower the day following, whos sowles, I doubt not, be 
with God, for thay made the moost godly and Christian's end that 
ever was hard tell of, I thinke, sins the world's creation, uttering 
.thayer lively feith in the blode of Christe onely, with wonderfuU 
pacience and constancye to the death, and with goodly words and 
sted&st countenances thay desyred all Christen people to take re- 
gard unto thayer worthy and just punnishment with death forthayer 
offences, and agenst God hainously, from thayer youth upward, in 
breaking all his comandments ; and agenst the king's royall ma- 
jesty very daungeriously : wherforthay being justly condempned, as 
thay sayed, by the lawes of the realme and parlement, to dye, re- 
quired the people, I say, to take example at them, for amendement 
of thayer ungodly lyves, and gladly to obey the king in all things; 
for whose preservation, thay did hartely pray, and willed all people 
so to do, comending thayer sowles to God and emestly calling for 
mercy upon him ; whom," continues the writer, " I besieche to geve 

* The wife of die late lord Bochford, who innoceitly Rafiered with his sister Anne Boleyn, and 
it WW on her eridcnce against him that he waa condemned and executed. Derham and Cul- 
pepper, the Bharers in the queen's guilt, had pTerionSly been drawn from the Tower and hanged 
at Tjrbome ; bat the duchess of N^oriblk, the queen's grandmother, lord William Howard her 
uncle, and several others, who had also been committed to the Tower, and attainted of misprision 
of treason, for concealing their knowledge of her conduct, were finally pardoned. 
** Parliamentary Journals, p. 168. ' HalL Hollinsbed. 

PART I. L 
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US grace with sucbe &ith, hope, and chaiite, at our departing owt of 
this miserable world, to come to the fruy tion of his godhed in joy 
everlasting."' 

In the year 1542, shortly after the execution of the queen and 
lady Rochford, a singular instance of the effects of sudden joy was 
manif^ted in the death of Arthur Plantagenet, viscount lisle, illegi- 
timate son of king Edward the Fourth. He had been removed from 
the governorship of Calais, and committed to the Tower on suspicion 
of being privy to a plot for betraying that town to the French; but, 
his innocence being afterwards established, the king seat to him his 
secretary, sir Thomas Wriotesley, with a ring, as a token of his 
favor ; and sir Thomas delivered his message with so much eloquence 
and feeling, that the excess of joy threw lord Lisle into convulsions, 
which deprived him the enjoyment of the boon by the termination 
of his life.'' 

In the same year, after the rout of the Scots at Solway-moss, the 
earls of Cassells and Glencame, the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somer- 
ville, Oliphant, and Gray, with many others of the Scottish leaders, 
were brought prisoners to the Tower ; and thence, after two days 
confinement, were conducted solemnly through the streets to West- 
minster. They were apparelled, at the king's charges, in gowns of 
black damask, with coats of black velvet, and doublets of satin, being 
mourning for their king. Iliey rode two and two preceded by sir 
John Gage the constable of the Tower, and followed by his lieutenant ; 
and on coming before the coiincil in the Star-chamber, they were 
committed to the custody of certain prelates and nobility, by whom 
they were treated with hospitality and kindness. 

In speaking of the Tower at this period it may be proper to mention 
the following extraordinary circumstance related by Stow. " In the 
year 1546, the 27th of April, being Tuesday in Easter-week, William 
Foxley, pot-maker for the Mint in the Tower of London, fell asleep, 
and so continued sleeping, and could not be wakened with pricking, 
cramping, or othervrise burning whatsoever, till the first day of term, 
which was 14 days and 15 nights. The cause of his thus sleeping 

* Hie original letter, wheiWQ this extract ia taken, is preserved ia the Record Office in the 
Tower, and U dated " at London the 16. day in Febniaiy, 1541." 
* HoUinshed. Stow. 
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could not be known, though the same were diligently searched after 
by the king's physicians and other learned men : yea. the king him- 
self examined the said William Foxley, who was, in all points, found 
bt his wakening, to be as if he had slept but one night ; and he lived 
more than 40 years after in the said Tower, to wit^ until the year 
of Christ, 15^, and then deceased on Wednesday in Easter- 
week." 

The28thof January, 1547, having termin{Ued the life of king Henry 
the Eighth, the earl of Hertford and other lords repaired to his son, 
prince Edward, at Bishop's- Hatfield,' and on the thirty'^rst of the 
same month honorably escorted him to the Tower of London ;** where 
his arrival was greeted with discharges of artillery, and every demon- 
stration of joy. The young monarch was welcomed by the nobility, 
who had assembled there to receive him, and was conducted to the 
royal apartments, which were " richly hung and gfuiiished with 
cloth of arras and cloth of estate agreeable to such a guest"' 

On the morrow, being Tuesday, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, all the nobility of the realm, as well spiritual as temporal, went 
into the king's chamber of presence ; and after the earl of Hertford, 
the lord admiral, and other of the late king's executors, had brought 
his highness from his privy chamber to the chair of estate, all the 
lords proceeded one after, the other according to their degrees; and, 
kneeling down before him, kissed his majesty's hand, saying, God 
$aw your graced Then sir Thomas Wriotesley, the lord chancellor, 
declared to them the effect of the late king's will, and the names of 
his executors ; adding, that the council had unanimously agreed that 
the earl of Hertford, the king's maternal uncle, was the most proper 
person to be the governor of the young monarch during his minority. 
This ended, they cried altogether with a loud voice, God save king 
MdxBord; and his majesty, putting off his cap, answered, Wt heartily 
thank yoUf my lords all ; and hereafta; in all that ye shall have to do 
with tu for any stdt or causes, ye shall be heartily welcome to «s.' 

Many of the nobility remained with Edward in the Tower, and 
his council sat there from day to day taking order as well respecting 

■ GntftoD. HollioBhed. 8tow. ^ Ibid. 

* Strype'i £ccleaiaatiGa! HemorialH, 8to. nd. iL p. 20. " Itod. p. 31. 

'Ibid: 
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the interment of the deceased king, as for the approaching coronation 
of their new sovereign." 

The kiiig continued to hold his court at the Tower for a consider- 
able time, and on Sunday the sixth of February, after being knighted 
there by his uncle, the lord protector, he conferred that honor on the 
mayor of London, and on Mr. Justice Portman.'' 

On Thursday, February the seventeenth, the day after king Henry's 
funeral, all the lords temporal assembled at the Tower of London, in 
their robes of estate, and there the earl of Hertford was created duke 
of Somerset ; the earl of Essex was made marquis of Northampton ; 
lord Lisle was raised to the earldom of Warwick, and made high 
chamberlain of England ; the lord chancellor. Sir Thomas Wriotes- 
ley, was created earl of Southampton ; and sir Thomas Seymour was 
advanced to the honor of baron Sudley, and high admiral of Eng- 
land ; sir Richard Riche was made lord Riche ; sir William Wil- 
loughby, lord Willoughby of Parham ; and sir Edmund Sheffield was 
created lord Sheffield of Butterwicke.*^ 

The solemnity of king Edward the sixth's coronation was appointed 
for Sunday the twentieth of February, and on the day preceding he 
departed from the Tower, and passed through the city to Westinin- 
ster, in a manner not inferior in magnificence and pomp to that 
which we have so frequently noticed on former occasions. Hie 
citizens made their accustomed shew of loyalty and attachment by 
the decoration of their houses with costly drapery, and the streets 
were as usual adorned with many ** goodly pi^eants and devices for 
the king's contentment."** 

The flattering hopes of tranquillity and happiness, which were 
• cherished at the commencement of Edward's reign, were soon dis- 
pelled by those jealousies and dissensions which are generally the 
result of a minor's occupation of the throne. The first to disturb the 
peace and good order of the country, was Thomas Seymour, baron 
Sudley, the lord high admiral. This turbulent and ambitious cha- 
racter was committed to the Tower ; and his brother, the protector, 
was obliged to saciifice the finer feelings of nature to the good of 
his country, by signing the dreadful warrant for his execution. This 

* Strype'a Ecclesiaatical HemorialR, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 30. * Ibid, p. 22. 

' Ibid, HoUinBbed. ' See Lelud's Collectanea, vol. ir. p. 310. 
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was followed by insurrections in different parts of the kingdom, and 
finally by a potent Action formed ag^nst the protector himself. 

In the beginning of October, 1549, after several private confer- 
ences between the leading-members of the council and some of the 
nobility, there was a great assembly of the confederates at the earl of 
Warwick's, in Ely-place," at which the do'wn&l of the protector was 
determined on : they got possession of the Tower the same day, by 
stratagem ; removed sir John Markham, the lieutenant, and appointed 
sir Ijeonard Chamberlain in his stead.** On hearing of these sudden 
and extraordinary proceedings, the duke of Somerset departed with 
the king ftoia Hampton-court to Windsor, and began to fortify the 
castle ; but he was shortly afterwards conveyed to the Tower of 
London, and deprived of the office of protector.*^ Having so far 
succeeded in their enterprise, the lords repaired to the Tower, and 
there brought against him various articles of accusation ;^ the futility 
of which was sufficiently evinced by their not attempting to proceed 
to greater extremities against him. 

After remaining a prisoner in the Tower till the sixth of February, 
the duke was restored to liberty;' and, in order to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between him and his mortal enemy the earl of Warwick, a mar- 
riage was brought about between their families.' Nothing, however, 
could restrain the proud and aspiring Dudley ; and Somerset, as an 
obstacle to his ambitious views, was marked out for destruction. 
Conscious that they must fail in accusing their &llen enemy of high 
treason, Warwick and his adherents, who had now possessed them- 
selves of almost absolute authority, adopted a surer and more wily 
course. A law had recently passed, which made it felony to imagine 
the death of a privy counsellor, and on this they acted. On the 
sixteenth of October, 1551, the unfortunate peer was again arrested 
and committed to the Tower ;> and shortly afterwards, his duchess, 
sir Michael Stanhope, sir lliomas Arundel, sir Ralph Vane, and many 
more of his friends and servants, as well as lord Paget, the earl of 
Arundel, and lord Oacres, were also sent to that fortress. 

* Grafton. HoIUiuhed. ^ Ibid. 

* Stiype'a Ecdenutical Memorials, toL ii. p. 293, 289. * HolliDshed. Stow. 

* OnfloB. HolUubed. Stow. ' Ibid. ' Ibid. 
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On the second of December the duke was brought out of the 
Tower with the fatal axe borae before him,' and conducted to the 
great hall at Westminster, where he was tried for high treason and 
felony. The former of these charges he clearly disproved, but on 
the latter, which was founded on his having entertained designs 
against the lives of the duke of Northumberland,'' the marquis of 
Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke, he was found guilty by 
his peers ; among whom these Uiree noblemen themselves were not 
ashamed to sit in judgment. 

The unfortunate duke being condemned^ was reconducted to his 
prison in the Tower, to await the fete to which his persecutors had 
now consigned him : but he still retsuned a place in the king's affec- 
tions, was an object of the people's love, and so loud and violent was 
the clamour raised in his &vour, that his artful enemies found it 
necessary to suspend his execution ; and, in order as well to allay 
popular feeling, as to divert young Edward's mind from his uncle's 
troubles, they devised a course of sports and public entertainments, 
and ordained that the feast of Christmas, then at hand, " should be 
solemnly kept at Greenwich with open household and frank resort to 
court, which is called, keeping of the hall ; at which time, according 
to old ordinary course, there is always one appoint^ to make sport 
in the court, called the Lord of Misrule, whose office is not unknown 
to such as have been brought up in noblemen's houses, and among 
great house-keepers, who use liberal feasting in that season. Thu« 
was therefore, by order of the council, a gentleman both wise and 
learned, whose name was Gieorge Ferrers, appointed for this year : 
who, being of better calling than commonly his predecessors had 
been, received all his commissions and warrants by the name of the 
master of the king's p^times ; and this gentleman so well supplied 
his office, both in shew of sundry sights and devices of rare invention, 
and in acts of divers interludes and matters of pastime played by 
persons, as not only satisfied the common sort, but also were very 

' HoUinshed— According to an ancient custom, the axe of the Tower is carried before stat»- 
prisonen when gmng to trial, with the edge of it turned from them ; and oa returning, if fonDd 
gnOty of hi^ treason and condemned, it is borne before them with the edge inrerted. 
^ Jdin Dudley, eari of Warwick, had just before been raised to Qaa digni^. 
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well liked and allowed by the council and other of skill in suchlike 
pastimes ; but most of all by the young king himself, as appeared by 
his princely liberality in rewarding of his services."' 

The Christmas being thus spent in festivities and mirth, " where- 
with the minds and ears of murmurers were meetly well appeased/' 
Northumberland and his malicious colleagues ventured to proceed 
against the object of their united hatred. On the twenty-second of 
January, at eight o'clock in the morning, the unhappy Somerset was 
brought out of the Tower under a strong guard, to the scaffold on 
the adjoining bill ; where he met his fate with the firmness and com- 
posure of a virtuous man. Without a change in voice or counten- 
ance he kneeled down and prayed ; and then, rising up, addressed 
the people. He declared his undeviating loyalty to his king, and 
zeal for his country's good : he expressed his readiness to die, and 
thanked God for giving time to repent: he rejoiced at having been 
a firm promoter of the reformed religion, and exhorted his hearers to 
embrace it stedfastly : he also prayed for the happiness and preserva- 
tion of the king, and wished all his counsellors the grace and favor of 
God.'' In his last moments his fortitude experienced a severe trial : 
— a rushing noise was heard at a distance, and the crowd observing 
an officer approach, took him to be the bearer of a pardon, and 
raised the shout of God save king Edward! But the duke calmly 
waved his cap, and entreated them to be silent and respectful ;" and 
begging that they would accompany him with their prayers, he sub- 
mitted his devoted head. 

The death of Somerset was followed by the execution of his friends, 
rir Michael Stanhope, sir Thomas Arundel, sir Ralph Van^, and sir 
Miles Partridge : they suffered on Tower-hill on the twenty-sixth of 
February ; the two former by the axe, and the others by an igno- 
minious death on the gallows. 

These transactions were shortly succeeded by events which opened 
a wider field to Dudley's thirst for greatness. A rapid decline in the 
king's health rendered almost certain his speedy dissolution, and this 
bold and artful politician formed the desperate project of settling the 
crown upon the head of a member of his own family ; and with this 

* Grafton's Chronicle. ^ It»d. * Ibid. 
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view he had Dot only effected a marriage between his fourth son, lord 
Guildford Dudley, and lady Jane Grey, but had prevailed upon the 
king to declare her his heir to the throne, and had got this act counte- 
nanced and confirmeid by the signatures of the privy council and all 
thejudges, with the exception of sir James Hales, one of the justices 
of the common pleas, who strongly protested against the measure.* 

King Edward having expired on the sixth of July, measures were 
instantly adopted by Dudley and his [mrtisans for securing the persons 
of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth; and on the morrow, the lord 
treasurer, the earlof Shrewsbury^ and others of the council, repaired 
to the Tower, and displacing sir James Croft from the office of con- 
stable, committed that fortress to the charge of the lord admiral, with 
instructions to fortify and defend it On the ninth of July the lady 
Jane was proclaimed, and the next day she made her public entry 
into the Tower, as queen of England ; and thence in her name letters 
were dispatched to foreign courts,** and proclamations and commis- 
sions sent to the different counties of the kingdom.' 

Thus was this innocent usurpress made a victim to the lawless 
ambition of her guilty relatives. Her career of royalty seems but as 
a dream; so short was the interval between her elevation to the 
throne and her captivity as a criminaL 

On the news of her brother's death, and the designs that were 
entertained against her person, the princess Mary hastily retired 
from Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire to the castle of . Framlingham,' 
where she was Joined by the principal gentry of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
who offered her their assistance, provided she would make no altera- 
tion in the religion as it was then established. To suppress- this 
rising opposition the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of North- 
ampton, and lord Grey, with an army of near ten thousand men, de- 
parted from London on the fourteenth of July, and arrived on the 
morrow at Cambridge ; they halted there one day, being Sunday, and 
proceeded on the seventeenth to St. Edmund's Bury. Here they re- 
ceived intelligence of the sudden change which had taken place in 

* GraAoB. HoUiuBhed. Stow. Lady Jane Grey was the eldeit daughter of Henry Orey 

dnke of Suffolk, by Frances, daughter of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, by Mary, king Heniy 
the Eighth's sister. 

* 8tjype's Ecclesiastical Hemorials, 8to. toI. ir. p. S. ' Ibid. p. 'J. 
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London, and in great confusion and dismay. Northumberland returned 
to Cambridge, and proclaimed the princess Mary queen. But it 
was now too late : he and his partisans were arrested, on the follow- 
ing day, by the earl of Arundel, and, on the twenty-fifth of July, the 
said duke, with John, earl of Warwick, and the lords Ambrose and 
Henry Dudley, his three sons, sir Andrew Dudley, his brother, the 
earl of Huntingdon, lord Hastings, sir Thomas Palmer, sir Henry 
and sir John Giates, and Dr. Sandys, who had preached in &vor of 
the lady Jane at Cambridge, were all brought prisoners to the 
Tower, under an escort of four thousand men ; the next day, were 
also conveyed thither, the marquis of Northampton, lord Robert' 
Dudley, the bishop of London, sir Richard Corbet, and the two chief 
justices, Cholmley and Montague ; and, on the twenty-seventh, 
die duke of Suffolk, sir John Cheke, sir Anthony Cook, and sir 
John York, were also committed to that fortress ; ' and these were 
shortly followed by the lady Jane herself together with her unhappy 
husband ; both of whom remained there till the period of their 
execution.'* 

After the fortunate change that had taken place in her affairs, 
queen Mary directed her course, by easy journeys, towards the 
capital, and, on the twenty-eighth of July, arrived at Wansted- 
house, in Essex. She there received the congratulations of most of 
the nobility and gentry of her kingdom, and proceeding thence,, on 
the third of August, made her triumphant entry into London. The 
procession Wiis such as corresponded with the taste and customs of 
the age : the streets, through which it was to pass, were lined with 
the vaxious companies of the city in their Uveries : before the queen 
rode a thousand of her subjects in velvet coats and cloaks, in em- 
broidery : next to these were the mayor of London bearing the 
mace, and the earl of Arundel with the sword of state ; and, after 
her majesty, came the princess Elizabeth, the duchess of Norfolk, 
the marchioness of Exeter, and many other ladies ; and the proces- 
sion closed with the aldermen of London, and a guard of three 
thousand horse. They entered at Aldgate and came to the Tower, 
where the queen immediately released from confinement the duke 

* Strype'a Eccleaiartical Hemorials, vol. it. f, 23. Stow, * Grafton. 
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of Norfolk, lord Courteaay, Tui)stai> bishop of Durham, Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester/ and several other prisonersu The venerable 
duke had suffered a long confinement : he was committed in tbe 
last year of the reign of king Henry the Eighth, and it was only 
to that tyrant's death, on the morning appointed fqr his execution, 
that he owed the preservation of his life.*' Lord Courtenay, son of 
the marquis of Exeter, one of the unhappy victims to H«iry*s jea- 
lousy, had ^klured a twelve years captivity in these dreary prisons ; 
but he was now not only restored to the honors and possessions of 
his illustrious house, but unhappily cursed with his sovereign's love.* 
Tunstall and Gardiner were replaced in their sees, and the latter 
was made a privy counsellor, and soon afterwards lord chancellor. 
Bonner also was restored to the bishoprick of Ijondon, and Ridley, 
who had been appointed to it by the late king, was removed and 
committed to the Tower ;^ whither likewise were sent Cranowr, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and many other of the protestant clergy. 
Mary continued to hold her court at the Tower till after her 
brother's funeral, and it was there that she formed her council, and 
first openly shewed her determination to subvert the religion of the 
established church. Edward was buried in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel at Westminster, according to the rites of the protestant faith ; 
whilst the queen celebrated his funeral exequies, with a mass of 
dirige and requiem, in her chapel at the Tower.' The marqub of 
Winchester, and the earls of Pembroke and Shrewsbury, attended 

* Stiype'fl Memorials, vol. It. p, 27. UraftoD. HoIlinRhed. 

'' It ia uid that when the lieutenant came to liia priaoa in the moniiDg;, to prepare h™ for* 
uecutin, he made a fortuule gnen, and Mred his life by saying. No, matter heniaumt, tkt 
king it dtadi It i> moie likely, pe^ps, that private intimation had been given him of the 
king's deceaae ; but it aeemB to hare beeu intended that he should have been put to death before 
that event was made known. — See Account of Distinguished Prisoners. 

* Lord Courtenay, who was sent to the Tower when he was but 14 years of age, pnidaitly 
beguiled the tediona hours of his capttvity, in the improvemest of his mind, and when, on his 
release from prison, be appeared in the world, it was as an envied scholar and a polished gen- 
tleman : but bis accomplishments, uded by an elegant and handsome person, nnfortunately 
guned upon Mary's affeotioHS, and proved the destruetion of his future fortune. His honest and 
geserooa heart would not allow him to sacrifice hia feelings, however alluring the prospect; and 
he waa, io- consequence, the lasting olyeet of her malignant hatred. — See Aocount of Distin- 
guished Prisoners. 

* Grafton. * Strype, vol. ir. p. 30. Bumet, vol. ii. p. 381. 
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here as chief mourners ; and the bishop of Winchester, with his 
mitre on his head, performed the service afler the old popislk forms.* 
These ceremonies being over, the next consideration of the govern- 
ment was to inflict punishment on the heads of the late conspiracy ; 
and accordingly, on Friday the eighteenth of August, the duke of 
Northumbertand, the marquis of Northampton, and the eari of 
Warwick, the duke's eldest son, were conducted from the Tower to 
Westminster, and arrugned and condemned for high treason :^ on 
the next day a similar sentence was passed upon sir Andrew Dudley, 
nr John and sir Henry Gates, and sir Thomas Palmer ; ' and the 
Monday following being appointed for their execution, all the neces- 
sary preparations were made on Tower-hill ; and, by eight o'clock 
in the morning, ten thousand people had assembled there to witness 
the awiul spectacle.^ On a sudden, however, the order for their 
present death was countermanded, for the purpose, says Fox, of 
gaining a piece of glory to the popish religion." With hope of obtaia- 
idg pardon, they were prevailed, upon to renounce the protestant 
feitfa, aind acknowledge the doctrines of the church of Rcnne ; and in 
Order to give greater consequence and publicity to this solemn pro- 
ceeding, mass was performed that morning in the Tower by the 
bishop of Worcester; at which were present ten (^ the principal 
citizens of London, and several membera of the privy council.' The 
duke, with the marquis of Northampton, sir Andrew Dudley, sir 
Henry Gates, and sir Thomas Palmer, entered the chapel and kneeled 
down hearing mass, and '* every one of them s^d devoutly with the 
bishop con^teor."' They afterwards came together before the altar 
and confessed to the bishop that they were the same men in the same 
&ith as they had acknowledged to him before ; and, having all 
received the sacrament, the duke turned to the people, deciding 
that he had received it according to the true catholic faiUi ; and, 
said he, " the plague that is upon this realm and upon us now, is 
that we have erred from the faith for these sixteen years, and this I 
protest before you all from the bottom of my heart. "^ But, notwith- 
standing this duplicity, Northumberland, Palmer, and sir John 

■ fifaype'i Ecdemutic^ Mem. toI. ir. p. 30. " lUd. p. 3*2. GndWn. Slow. Hollinalied. 

* Ibid. ' Ibid. • Fox's Book of Mtu^rs. ' Horieian MS8. No. 110. 

f Ibid. * Ibid, 
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Gates suffered on the followiDg morning ;* and these, for the present, 
were the only actors in the conspiracy, that expiated their crimes 
with death. 

These proceedings were followed by the ceremonies of the queen's 
coronation. Mary, the first female sovereign of England, was 
crowned at Westminster on Sunday the first of October, by Stephen 
Gardiner bishop of Winchester ; both the archbishops being then 
prisoners. On the Thursday preceding these formalities she removed 
horn Westminster, and came by water to the Tower, where she was 
attended by the nobility and great officers of state, and on the mor- 
row, the earl of Arundel, by commission fi-om her majesty, made 
fifteen new knights of the bath,** the earl^ of Devonshire and Surry, 
and lords Bergavenny, Cardiff, Berkley, Mountjoy, and Lumley 
being of the number.' The next day the queen made her solemn 
procession through the city to Westminster, the streets as usual being 
adorned with magnificent drapery, " and in many places were goodly 
pageants, and devices therein, with music and eloquent speeches." 
Mary was drawn in a sumptuous litter, and apparelled in " a mantle 
and kirtle of cloth of gold, furred with mynever pure and powdered 
ermins;" and her head was adorned with a circlet of gold, enriched 
with pearls and precious stones.^ Next to the queen, followed her 
sister the lady Elizabeth, and the lady Anne of Cleves in a chariot; 
and afler them came forth the duchess of Norfolk, the marchionesses 
of Exeter and Winchester, the countess of Arundel, and a goi^eous 
train of other ladies on horseback or in chariots, chiefly attired in 
crimson velvet, and their horses caparisoned with the same ; and thus 
this splendid. cavalcade passed through the city, wanting nothing but 

; Harlww HSS. No. 116. Grafton. Stow. HoUiDsbed. StiTpe.— See Accctaat of DiEtia; 
guiahed Prisoners. ' 
^ Strype's Eccl. Mem. vol. iv. p. 63. 

* The oadt BdnuDut^red to this order was, " You shsll honour Ood above all things; yon 
shall be stedlut in die faith of the holy churchi and the same maintain and defend to your 
powei : you shall lov« your sovereign above all earthly creatures, and for your sovereign and 
your sovereign's right and dignity, lire and die. Ye shall defend widows, maidens, and 
oipbans in their right. Ye shall sgSer no extortion as far as ye may, nor sit in place where any 
WTongfid judgment shall be given to your knowledge. And as great honor be this noble order 
;uto yon as evet it was to any of your progenitora." — Srype't Eoi^enattKol Mtm. vol ir. p. 
83, M. 
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the hearty- rejoicings of the people to render it equal to any of those 
splendid shows, which custom had now established as a necessary 
accompaniment to the ceremonies of a coronation. 

But to return to the fortunes of the lady Jane, the innocent heroine 
in the attempt to set aside Mary's succession. She and her husband 
the lord Guildford Dudley, who, with many other distinguished suf- 
ferers, still occupied their prisons in the Tower, were brought to trial 
and condemned shortly after the coronation ; but were respited, and 
would, probably, have been further objects of the royal favor, had 
not new commotions rendered it expedient that they should also 
atone with their blood for the offences of their ambitious parents. 
The queen's proposed marriage with Philip of Spain, contrary to the 
general wish of the nation, led to the rebellion of sir Thomas Wyat 
and the duke of Suffolk, and this not only hastened the end of the 
lady Jane and her unhappy husband, but served still further to throng 
the Tower with prisoners, distinguished by their rank or sufferings. 

On the twelfth of February, 1554, the lady Jane was brought to a 
scaffold on the green within the Tower, and there she met her destiny 
with fortitude and composure only equalled by the unsullied inno- 
cence of her life.' Her execution was preceded by that of her ill- 
fated husband, on Tower-hill ; and, as if to consummate her wretched- 
ness, she saw his headless corse being conveyed to the chapel, its 
final resting-place, as she was approaching the ftital block.'' Their 
death was shortly succeeded by executions of the duke of Suffolk 
the lady Jane's rash and imprudent father, and lord Thomas Grey, 
her uncle: Wyat and many of his accomplices were also executed; 
and the streets of the metropolis presented sights, fi-om the contem- 
plation of which the human mind must shrink with horror. Gibbets 
were erected in almost every public part of the capital ;' and these, 
loaded with victims, were allowed for months, to stand as monuments 
of Mary's vindictive and persecuting spirit, and, to the latest ages, to 
blacken the blackness of her inglorious reign. 

Amidst these scenes of blood and cruelty, it was not to be expected 

* Fox's Book of Martyn, Btryptft Ecdesiutical HenoriBls. Bimet's Hist, of the R«fer- 
i^ktioii. Onfton. Stow. HoUinshed. 
* Fox. Grafton. Hollinshed. — See Accoimt of Distiiiguished Prisoners. 
■ OnftoD. Slow. Hollinibed. 
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that Elizabeth, so great an object of her sister's jealousy and hatred, 
could. escape without her share of trouble. On suspicion of being 
privy to Wyat's insurrection, she was commanded to appear at court, 
and shortly afterwards committed to the Tower ; whither she was 
conveyed by water, with some of her attendants, in charge of the 
earl of Sussex and another lord;' and being reluctantly brought to 
enter that fortress at the traitor's-gate, she said, with her usual dignity 
and spirit, as she set her foot on those dreaded steps, here landetk as 
true a tubjectf being a prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs, and before 
thee God, I gpeak it. 

The princess's confinement in the Tower was attended with all 
that mean severity which so forcibly characterizes Mary's detested 
government. Mass was constantly obtruded upon her in her apart^ 
ment,'* and with so much stnctness and jealousy was she watched, 
that some little children who used to delight in bringing her flowers, 
were closely questioned by the lord chamberlain, and forbade to 
repeat their afiectionate visits to the virgin-prisoner.' Till her health 
was impaired by such rigid confinement, Elizabeth was not even 
allowed to walk in the royal apartments, and when she afterwards 
obtained the gracious favor of being permitted to take the air iii the 
queen's garden, which adjoined her prison, she was attended by the 
constable and other officers of the fortress : the doors were also closed 
and guarded, and the prisoners, whose lodgings were within view of 
the spot, were not permitted to approach their windows, lest even 
with a distant glance they should commiserate each other's sufferings. 

The dying protestation of sir Thomas Wyat cleared the character 
of Elizabeth from every imputation as to her being concerned in his 
rebellion ;* but she was, nevertheless, still detained in the Tower, 
and it was not till the nineteenth of May that she gained her release 
from that fortress. She was then given in charge to Sir Henry 
Beddingfield, and conveyed under a strong guard to Woodstock :* 
the earl of Devonshire, who had also been confined in the Tower, on 
pretence of his favoring the late commotions, was at the same time 
removed to the castle of Fotheringay ; ' and archbishop Cranmer, and 

* HolUnshed. " Sdype's Ecdeaiailical MemorUlB, 8to. toL It. p. 133. 

' Ibid. Bunet't -Hiat of the lUfunn., vol. ii, p. 560. * Stov. HoUiashed. Grafton. 

* HoUtnshed. ' Ibid. 
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bishops Ridley and Ladmer, who had been taken a short time b^re 
from the Tower to the castle of Windsor, and tbeice conveyed to 
attend a pkolemical meeting at Oxford, on the subject of their reli- 
^on,* soon afterwards ended their lives in a glorious martyrdom ; 
confirming, by their patieak and instnu^ve deaths in the flames, 
tlKise great and lasting truths manifested in the doctrines of the refop- 
mation.** 

Id the beginning of the ft^lowing year, the lord chancellor and 
other members of the privy council went in state to the Tower, and 
discharged the archbishop of York, the lords Ambrose, Robert, and 
Henry Dudley, sons of the late duke of Northumberland, sir Andrew 
Dudley, his brother, and many other prisoners, who had been c<m- 
cerned in the usurpation of lady Jane Grey, or in the subsequent 
rebellion of sir Thomas Wyat ;* and in order to remove, or at least 
to soften the prejudices of the people E^ainst the queen's late mar- 
riage with Philip of Spain, this act of grace was publicly attributed 
to his intercession : these dismal abodes, however, were not left un- 
tenanted : the doors were not opened to the sufferers in the cause of 
religifm ; these were still to endure the hardships of imprisonment, 
and many of them, with others, whom the work of persecution alnK>st 
daily added to their numbers, ended their lives on the scaffold or at 
the stake. 

But let us turn ftom these scenes, to contemplate the happy pro- 
spect which was opened to the country by the termination of this 
reign of terror, and by the succession of Elizabeth, the glorious 
heroine of the reformation. Mary terminated her unprofitable exists 
ence on the seventeenth of November, 1558; and, the parliament 
being then sitting, after a few hours secrecy and hesitation, the Com- 
■jons were called into the upper bouse, and the event communicated 
to the whole assembly by Nicholas Heath, archbishop of York, the 
lord chancellor,^ and the name of Elizabeth, as her successor, was 
instantly received with the strongest demonstrations ofjoy.° 

Never did the accession of a sovereign excite more . sincere or 

' Foz'i Book of BluQrn' Boinel^s Histoiy of th« XUformatioii. Strype's Ecclefliaatusal 
H«BtQiia^. 
^ Ibid. * ^I'yP^'' Gcclenaatical MemorUls, vol. it. p. 34S. 

' HoUudted. Bniaeffl Hiat. of the Bsfonution, 8to. vol. ii. p. 683. ' Ibid. 
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general rejoicings than that of Elizabeth : the thunders of applause 
which attended her proclamation in the capital were re-echoed from 
the remotest corners of the kingdom : her known attachment to the 
protestant religion, and her sufferings in its cause under her cruel, 
bigotted, and tyrannical sister, had ingrafted her in the affections of 
the people, and the nation in general looked with confidence and 
satisfaction to the happy results of her reign. 

When Elizabeth received the news of her sister's decease and of 
her own accession to the throne, she was residing at Bishop's Hat- 
field, in Hertfordshire ;' whence she removed, jl few days afterwards, 
to the Charter-house in London, the residence of lord North ;** and 
from there proceeded, on Monday the twenty-eighth of November, 
amid the most enthusiastic greetings of her subjects, and established 
her court at the Tower.'= What must have been her emotions on 
entering that fortress, so late her prison, no human power can de- 
scribe. The last time she passed those portals she was beiug con- 
veyed, a forlorn and dejected prisoner, under the charge of a brutal 
courtier and a guard of armed men,'' she knew not whither or to 
what unhappy destiny ; but as she now rode triumphantly beiieath 
them, these " antique towers" rung with the blessings and acclama^ 
tions of her people.' 

In the early part of the month of December, queen Elizabeth 
removed from the Tower, by water, to Somerset- house, and so- 
journed there with her court till after her sister's funeral,' when she 
proceeded to her palace at Westminster, and there celebrated the 
festival of Christmas. 

In the mean time great preparations were being made for the ac- 
customed cavalcade through the city, and for the ceremonies of the 
coronation. The day appointed for Elizabeth to receive the ensigns 
of her exalted station was Sunday the fifteenth of January, and on 
the Thursday preceding she returned by water to the Tower," where 
she was welcomed by the nobility and great officers of state, who had 
assembled there to receive her. She was " attended by the mayor 
and aldermen in their barge, and all the crafts in their barges, 

* HoUioahed, Burnet's Hist, of the R«foTm. 8to. toI. ii. p. A84. ^ Hollinahed. 

' FabiBD. Stow. HoUiushed. * Stiype's EcdesiastiGa] Hemorials. 

* Fabiaa. Holtinsbed. ' HoUinshed. * Stow; HoUiDshed. 
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decked and trimmed with the targets and banners of theirmisteries ;"* 
and thus, " with great and pleasant melody of instruments, which 
played in most sweet and heavenly manner,"*' her majesty passed 
the bridge about two o'clock, and entered the fortress at the re-, 
membered stair, at which, but a few years before she had been, 
brought to land, as an oppressed and hopeless prisoner. 

The day of her majesty's procession from the Tower had been pre- 
pared for by the citizens with greater pains and expense than had 
ever before been witnessed ; and we may draw favorable inferences 
from being expressly told, that the splendid, and more than usually 
consistent pageantry and decorations which ornamented the streets 
on that occasion, were entirely done without the aid of any foreign 
person.' 

The procession fi*om the Tower began in the afVernoon with 
trumpets and heralds, and we are informed by a contempoKuy 
writer, that the queen, previous to her leaving the royal apartments, 
lifted up her hands towards heaven, and returned most hearty 
thanks "to the Almighty and ever living God, that he had been so 
merciful unto her as to spare her to see that joyful day, acknowledg- 
ing that he had dealt as mercifully and wonderfully with her; as he 
did with his true and faithful servant Daniel, the prophet, whom he 
delivered out of the den, from the cruel and r^ng lions."'' Her 
majesty rode in an open chariot sumptuously adorned, and "mpst 
honorably accompanied, as well with gentlemen, barons, and other 
nobility of her realm, as also with a notable train of goodly and. 
beautiful ladies, richly appointed."' The streets through which 
this idol of the people had to pass were, as usual, decorated with 
costly drapery, and lined with the various crafls or companies of the 
city, " well apparelled with many rich furs, and their livery hoods 
upon their shoulders ;"' and before them stood " sundry persons ciad 
in silks and chains of gold."> In several parts of the city stages 
and triumphal arches were erected, the designs of which, contrasted- 
with those of former periods, give us a pleasing idea of the im- 
provement in the taste and feshions of the age. The first of the»e 

* HfdUnahed. ^ Ibid. * Continualioii of Fabiu's Cbron. * Ibid. 

' HoUinaked. ' Ibid. * Ibid. 
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was in Fenchurch Street, where her majesty's progress was ar- 
rested by a child in costly apparel, who, on behalf of the city, ad- 
dressed her with a welcoming oration :' the next was a magnificeDt 
arch, spanning the street near Oracechurch, and adorned with 
" goodly pageaunts," representing the union and emblems of the 
houses of York and Lancaster : a third in Comhill, equally magni* 
ficent, was denominated "the seate of worthy governaunce;" in 
which, besides the eight beatitudes, and other representations suit- 
able to the occasion, were the cardinal virtues, treading under foot 
the opposite vices ; among which, were Ignorance and Superstition^' 
At the standard in Cheapside, the recorder, in the name of the city, 
presented a thousand marks in gold, in a purse of crimson velvet, 
as a token of their affectionate loyalty to a sovereign '* whose pros- 
perity they wished, and whose protection Ihey implored :"•= there 
she also received a bible, in English,* which was let down to her, 
as if from heaven, by the hand of a child representing Truth; a 
gift which she accepted with the strongest marks of reverence ; de- 
claring that that gave her more real gratification than all the other 
endearing proofs that she had that day experienced of her people's 
love.* The last and best of all the pageants was another triumphal 
arch, on which, represented sitting under a palm-tree, was " a seemly 
mete personage richely apparelled in parliament robes, with a scepter 
in her hand, as a queen," with the superscription, Deborah, the judge 
and restorer of the home of Israel.' At Temple-bar, the western 
limit of the city, the two giants, Gogmagog and Corineus were 
stationed, with a scroll in Latin verse, expounding the meaning of 
all the representations that her majesty had previously passed :< and 
there, " with her hearty commendations," she bade the citizens fare- 
well. 

' Such was the queen's procession from the Tower to Westminster, 
and such were the efforts of the people to give splendour to this gra- 
tifying scene ; but how much more welcome to Elizabeth must have 
been that sincere and unmingled feeling of joy and respect mani- 
fested by her subjects in every step of her progress ; and she, by 

■ FabiaD. HolKnalied. ^ Ibid. ■ HoUiMbed. * Fabian. Holliiuhed. 

* Burnett's Biat. of the Reform., 8to. vol. ii. p. 694. ' Hdlinshed, ' Fabian. HoUinahed. 
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her kind and affable deportment on that day, gained more on the 
affections of the people than other princes have been able to do by 
more real and significant arts of grace and favor.* 

After tbe period of Elizabeth's coronation we do not find that she 
ever kept her court at the Tower ; and the remainder of her reign 
is barren of any very interesting particulars respecting it, except as 
a state-prison ; in which character it will come hereafter more parti- 
cularly under our notice. It may be proper, however, generally 
to mention here, that at no period of our history had it been more 
constantly thronged with delinquents ; and many of these by their 
rank or fates peculiarly excite our interest. 

The conduct of the bishops of Winchester and Lincoln in a con- 
ference on certain points in dispute between catholics and protestants, 
rendered them the first persons of distinction who were confined in 
the Tower after the queen's accession ;^ and shortly afterwards the 
archbishop of York, several of the bishops, and the abbot of West- 
minster were also committed to that fortress for refusing to acknow- 
ledge her supremacy." 

■ Burnet's Hiit of the Bcform., toI. iL p. 66*. *■ Ibid. p. 610. Stow, p. 63It 

' The following extract from an interesting pKpei infonns ni of tbe periods of their coBunit- 
ment, and a subsequent list of the priBonera in the Tower shews, contraiy to the nccounta of 
Bsnet and other wiitera, that they were confined for a no small lengUi of time. 

" Hie names of the prisoners in the Tower, with tbe causes of thur impiisonmeDt briefly 
•et forthe and delirered by sir Edwwd Warner, knight, lienteoant of y* laid Tower to y* 
lords of y* queen's matf pririe counBell the 26"' of May, 1661." 

" Doctor Heathe, late bishop of Yoike, comitted y* 10* of June, 1G60. 
Doctor Thirlby, late bishop of Ely, comitted the 3'^ of June, 1560. 
Poctor Watson, late bishop of lincolne, 'I 

Doctor Pates, late bishop of Woreerter, \ comitted the SOth of May, 1660. 
Doctor Fakenham, late abbot of Westm, } 
Doctor Turberrile, late Ushop of Ezcestre, "X 

Doctor Bonme, late bishop of Bathe, Vtwinitted the 8th of June, 1660." 

Hr. Boxall, ) 

" The causes of theise 6, foresaide parsons is knowne to your lordeshipa and needithe no 
fnctber rehersall." 



" Prisoners in the Tower the v*' of September, 1662, the 4lh of Elizabeth." 

" The ladie Katheiine Orey. Oilberte Browne, doctor. 

He erie of Hartford. Jame Turbervill, doctor. 

The erle of lineu. ThomM Watwxi, doctor. 

Nicholas Heathe, doctor. Thomas Iliiriby, doctov. 
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On the eleventh of October, 1569, Thomas Howard, duke of Nor- 
folk was committed thither " for his intended marriage with Mary, 
queen of Scots, without his sovereign's consent ; but, having pro- 
mised to relinquish that design, and ' the plague beginning to wax 
hot in the Tower,'' he was released from that fortress about the 
middle of the following year, and allowed to retire to his own re- 
sidence at the Charter-house,*^ under the easy custody of sir Henry 
Nevil.'' Soon afterwards, however, he was drawn into a conspiracy 
by the bishop of Ross and others, for seizing the person of her ma- 
jesty, surprising the Tower, and setting the queen of Scots at liberty ;' 
and this being discovered, be was again committed in the month of 
September, 1572, and in January following was' brought to trial in 
Westminster-hall, and condemned for high treason.' After sentence 
had been passed upon him by the earl of Shrewsbury, the high steward 
of England, he was remanded to his prison in the Tower, and, after 
a respite Of several months, was executed on the adjoining hill.s 

Other of the most distinguished prisoners confined in the Tower in 
the time of queen Elizabeth, were Philip Howard, earl of Arundel ; 
Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland; Sir Walter Raleigh; the 
eark of Essex, Rutland, and Southampton; lords Sandes and Mount- 
eagle, and sir Charles Danvers.^ — ^The case of the earl of Arundel will 
be hereafter introduced by the interesting autographs left on the walls 
of his prison.* The groundwork of his offences seems to have been his 
"known and immoveable attachment to the ancient religion of his 
country, and for a conscientious adherence to his faith he ended his 
days in captivity. — The earl of Northumberland, who was committed 
in the year 1585, on suspicion of plotting with Throckmorton, lord 
Paget, and the Guises, for invading England and setting the queen 

Richard Patei, doctor. Artbure Lallmrde. 

Jt^Q Fecknam, doctor. Geo^ ChuDberlayne. 

Joha Bozall, doctor. Thomu Valence. 

Henry Howard. John Keyle. 

8' Thomas Stradlinge, knigbt. James Ooldbonte. 

Leonard BiIboh, cleriie. Francis Saundei*. 

Francis Yuilee. Robarte Ooddarde." 

Stow. Hollinahed. Camden. » Camden. - « Stow. HolUoshed. 

' Camden. * Camden, in I. ' Camden. Stow. HoUinshed. « Ibid. 

^ See Inge's Illnstrations of British History, toI. iii. p. 120. 
' See the dewripliou of the Beaocbamp Tower, in Section 11. 
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of Scotland at liberty,' came to a tragical end. He may be truly 
said to have gone "indignant to the shades;" for, to prevent the 
bitch, as he termed queen Elizabeth, from getting possession of his 
estate, by his attainder, he secretly procured a pistol, and so put a 
period to his existence :'* but» notwithstanding that a coroner's inquest 
was taken, and it was satisfactorily proved that his docM* was found 
barred on the inside, and that a pistol and gunpowder were disco- 
vered in the chamber, his man produced who bought the pistol, and 
the person that sold it," suspicions were still entertained, particularly 
by the Roman Catholics, that he fell by some foul play on the part 
of gOTernmeot^ — Raleigh came iuio disgrace through his amours 
with the beautiful Elizabeth, daughter of sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
one of the maids of honour to the queen ; for which he was com- 
mitted to the Tower in 1593; but his imprisonment was only of 
short duration, and he was immediately afterwards united 'to the 
object of his affections, and restored to her majesty's iavor. — Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex, the celebrated favorite of Elizabeth, was a 
prisoner in consequence of his well-known rebellion in the early part 
of the year 1601 ; for which his royal mistress, after a long struggle 
between love and fear, consigned him to the block. He was tried 
and condemned in Westminster-hall on the nineteenth of February, 
and on the twenty-ftfth of the same month was beheaded within the 
Tower.' — ^The earls of Southampton and Rutland, and the other pri- 
soners were the friends and companions of Essex, and their concern 
in his fatal insurrection brought them to these dismal abodes ; hut 
they were all spared, except Danvers, who, although he had offered 
ten thousand pounds to save his life, died with much calmness and 
fortitude, on the scaffold.' 

On the accession of king James the First, and shortly after his arrival 
in London, he held his court for a short time at the Tower, and de- 
livered the earl of Southampton from his imprisonment; but previous 

■ Camden. * Ibid. • Ibid. 

* " Certe boni quam plurimi torn qnod n&titii nobilitati fftreuit, turn quod pnedanm foftibi- 
dinis Ittudem retnliiset, tantum Tinun tarn mitera et miaeraoda morto periiiiae, indoluenmt. Qiue 
suspicaces profugj Ae balliro qaodam ex Hattooi famulis, qui pauIo ante comiti ciutos adhibitus, 
WUBilamnt, nt paniiu <»impertuiii otnitto, nee ex vania auditionibna aliqiiid intexere Tiaum est." 
—Camden. 

* CandeD. See Accoanta of Diatinguished Priaonera, in Part II. ' Camden. 
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to the ceremony of bis coronation, he " rode not through the city ia 
royal manner as had been accustomed,"' by reason of the plague, 
which was then so spreading its ravages through the capital, that 
eight hundred and fifty-seven persons died that week in the city and 
its suburbs ;** as the citizens, however, had made their preparations for 
the occasion James was not willing to disappoint them, and therefor^ 
on the fifteenth of March, 1604," he " passed triumphantly from the 
Tower to Westminster," with the queen and his son, prince Henry, 
preparatory to the opening of his first parliament/ His majesty 
rode on " a white gennet under a rich canopie," borne by six mem- 
bers of the privy council, and the city was adorned with all the costly 
magnificence usual on these occasions." 

King James appears to have frequently visited the Tower, and he 
and the queen sometimes indulged themselves there in witneising 
combats of the wild beasts ; a cruel amusement in which he seems to 
have taken a great but unmanly pleasure.' 

In the reign of this monarch there are but very few incidents con- 
nected with the Tower that are worthy of particular notice, excepting 
such as relate to celebrated characters, who, during that period, were 
confined within its walls as prisoners. Among these were the brave 
and adventurous, but deep and revengeful Raleigh ; lords Cobham and 
Grey; Henry earl of Northumberland ; lady Arabella Stuart, and sir 
Thomas Overbury." — ^The three former were charged with a design to 
subvert the government and religion of the country, and after a trial 
in which justice seems to have been subservient to the dictates of the 
court, they were condemned, with several others, for high treason. 
Raleigh, aft^r many years' captivity in the Tower, during which he 
employed himself in compiling his History of the World, and other 
works that proceeded from his pen,'' was finally brought to the block to 
gratify the malice of his enemies. Lord Grey died a prisoner in the 
Tower; and lord Cobham, Mr Griffin Markham, and others implicated 
in this mysterious matter, were restored to liberty, but ended their lives 

' Stow's Annal*, hj Howe, p. 827. ^ IlNd. 

* Camden's Annals of King Junes I. Howe, p. 837. ' Kennet, vol. ii. p. 667. 

' Howe, p. 837. Kennet, p. 667. ' Howe, pp. 824, 865, 894. Rennet, vol. ii. p.eS?. 

* See Accounts of Distinguished Prisooere, in Put II. 

* Birch and Cnyley's lires of Sir Welter Ralei^. Kennet, vol. ii. p. 063, Ac 
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in wretchedness." — ^The earl of Northumberland, who was committed 
in the year 1604, for having concealed his cousin, sir Thomas Percy, 
a leader in the gunpowder plot, was deprived of all his employ- 
ments, fined thirty thousand pounds, and by an imprisonment in the 
Tower for upwards of fourteen years, farther atoned for his crime.'' 
— Lady Arabella Stuart was the only child of Charles Stuart, earl 
of Lennox, uncle to king James I., and her affinity to the crown 
made her an object of royal jealousy. The dread of her leaving any 
legitimate. offspring was an inducement to queen Elizabeth, and a 
stronger one to her successor, to prevent her marriage ; but at length 
she became privately wedded to sir William Seymour, grandson of 
th6 earl of Hertford, and this was no sooner known, than she was 
confined in the house of sir Thomas Parry, at Lambeth, and her hus- 
band committed to the Tower : shortly afterwards, however, they con- 
trived an escape, both on the third of June, 1611, and he arrived safely 
in Flanders ; but the lady Arabella was retaken in Calais road, and 
conveyed to the Tower of London ; where the sense of her unmerited 
oppressions, heightened by the horrors of a prison, brought on mental 
derangement, and in that state she languished till the twenty-seventh 
of September, 1615," when she was released by death ; and without 
any funeral ceremony, was buried in the same vault with her ill-fated 
relative, Mary queen of Scots.* — Sir Thomas Overhury's imprison- 
ment in the Tower was occasioned by the intrigues of his former 
friend and patron, Carr, viscount Rochester, afterwards earl of 
Somerset, and he there came to a violent death by the machinations 
of the countess of Essex, that nobleman's detested paramour ;' for 
which all the parties were afterwards committed to the Tower, and 
some of them suffered, particularly sir Gervase Elwyas, who, being 
lieutenant of the fortress at the time, and privy to the murder, was 
hanged on Tower-hill.' 

' Kennet, toI. ii, p. 663. Camden's Annali of James I. * Kennet, vol. ii. p. 710. 

* Camden's Annala of James I. Lodge's lllust. of Brit. Hist. vol. iii. p. 178. 

' CamdeD's AoDali of James L 

' Sir Thomas Orerbury had been Carr'i secretary aod coafidaDt, but had lost his friendship 

and incurred the insatiable enmity of the countess of Essex his paramour, by advising him against 

marrying such a woman. 

' Howe's Chronicle. Rapin'a Hist of England. Weldon's Court of King James I. 
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In the reigD of king Charles the First, the differences vhich arose 
hetween him and his parliament, and which 6Dally brought that 
monarch to the block, occasioned the frequent mention of the Tower; 
not only as the prison of many of the leading characters in those 
transactions, but as a place of strength and of importance to the 
contending parties. 

It would be unnecessary here to enter into a detail of all the pror 
ceedings which led to the troubles of this unhappy cera : suffice it to 
say that the king had scarcely ascend^ the throne/ when the com^ 
mons began to manifest a spirit of turbulent independence, which 
gained power and influence from the imprudent and oppressive 
measures of the king, in some instances, and bis want of firmness and 
discretion in others. 

In 1629, Denzil HoUis and several other members of the House of 
Commons were committed to the Tower as close prisoners, for their 
violent conduct in the house on the question of tonnage and pound-r^ 
age;** and, shortly afterwards the king dissolved the parliament, inr 
tending, as is supposed, never to call another." His distresses, how? 
ever, were such as to compel him, in 1640, to alter that resolution ; 
and from this period we may date the beginning of those civil copT 
tentions which soon afterwards deluged the country in so much blood 
and misery. Complaints were brought against that great but unfor- 
tunate pe^r, the earl of Strafford, as well as his fellow-sufferer. Laud, 
archbishop of Canterbury ; and both these virtuous men were com- 
mitted to close prison in the Tower.* After a trial, which lasted 
eighteen days, a bill of attainder was passed against the earl, and on 
fhp twelfth of May, 1641, he was led out of the Tower to the scaffold 
on the adjoining hiLl, and there met his fate with composed un> 
daunted courage ;* and the archbishop, after tasting of the very 

* King Cbaries the Fint succeeded his father on the twentf-e^th of March, 1636, and ma 
crowned at WeBtminster in Febrnuy, 162(1 ; bnt the BCCiiBtDmed cereipony of proceeding; in state 
from the Tower to WeBtminster was again get aside in consequence of the plague^ which had 
leTisitad the capital with all its horrors, and was daily carrTing off hundreds of its wretched 
people. 

* Whitelocke'a Hemoiials, p. 12. 

c Claiendon's Histoiy of the Rebellion, vol. L p. 67. Weldon's Court of King Charles, p. IM. 

' Heath's Chrniicle, p. IQ, 17. . * Clarendon's Hist of the BeW., vol. i. p. 259. 
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dregs of persecution and tyranny, came, on the same spot, to a like 
unhappy end/ 

Charles, now perceiving the dangers that were gathering round 
him, placed a garrison of four hundred men in the Tower, and gave 
the command to lord Cottington ; byt finding that this measure pro- 
duced great discontent among the people, he withdrew the garrison, 
and removing the new-appointed constable, left the fortress, as before, 
under the charge of sir William Balfour, the lieutenant.** But Bal- 
four, who had forgotten his obligations to the king, and had con- 
ducted himself in a manner unbecoming his trust,' was shortly after- 
wards displaced, and sir Thomas Lunsford, appointed to the lieuten- 
ancy of the Tower in his room. This, however, gave still greater of- 
fence to the Londoners, that they formed the design of seizing the 
citadel by force, had not the king taken the keys from his favorite, 
and given the command to sir John Byron.'' 

Both parties bad now begun to resort to measures of a violent 
nature, and every day rendered wider the breach between the king 
and his people. For redressing grievances; punishing delinquents; 
and the abolition, of episcopacy, was every where the cry of the 
frantic multitudes; and this havingled some of the bishops to frame 
a protestation to the Iprds, ten of them were committed to the 
Tower.* 

Still dissatisfied, the Londoner presented a petition to the king 
complaining of the putting out of persons of honor and trust from 
being constable and lieutenant of the Tower ; the calling in of can- 
noneers, and other preparations made in that fortress :' to which the 
king replied, *' that having removed a servant of trust from that 
charge, only to satisfy the city, and put in another of unquestionable 
reputation and known ability, he wondered that the petitioners 
should sUll entertmn fears ; and whatever preparation of strength 
was there made, was with as great an eye to the safety and advantage ■ 
of the city, as to his own person, and should be equally employed 
fer both.* The application of the citizens being therefore refused, the 
subject was next taken up by the house of commons; but meeting 

■ See Account of DifltingudiDd PriKwer*, in Put II. ^ Whitdock, fp. 36, 37. 

* CUrendon, toL l p. 866. ' I1h<1> Buihworth't Historical CoUectiow, toL it, p. 469. 

* Heidi's Chroaicle, p. 98. Clanndon. rol. I p. 370. ■ Ibid. p. 371. 

PAST I. 
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with no better success, the sheriff of London, with the advice of 
major-general Skippon, were directed to blockade the Tower to pre- 
vent the procuring of provisions, and the carrying away of arms or 
ammunition.* The king, however, still remained firm in his resolu- 
tion, and the commons soon afterwards, in the name of the whole 
parliament, prepared an address, praying that his majesty would pre- 
sently put the Tower of London into the hands of such a person as 
both houses should recommend to him : but to this the lords ob- 
jected, on the ground " that the disposal of the custody thereof was 
the king's peculiar right and prerogative, as likewise that his majesty 
had committed the charge of it to sir John Byron, a person of very 
ancient femily, and of as unblemished a reputation as any gentleman 
of England."'* The commons, notwithstanding, still pressed the king, 
and at length succeeded in obtaining that office for sir John Conyers," 
who was an officer of great estimation, and had been lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the horse in the last expeditiou against the Scots, and gover- 
nor of Berwick, llie parliament thought, by this obligation, to have 
made him their own creature, and hoped to have engaged him in 
some active command in their armies, having the reputation of the 
best cavalry officer of the day : but he ' warily declined such services^ 
contenting himself with his situation, which, by reason of the multi- 
tudes of prisoners sent to the Tower by the two houses, and the ex- 
cessire fees they paid, yielded him vast profit ; but after a time, dis- 
cerning that he should be obliged to engage in the parliament's ser- 
vice, and abhorring to take a part in the actions he constantly saw 
committed, he requested leave from the two houses to resign his 
charge, and to retire into Holland, the place of his education and 
fortune :' and this proposal being accepted, they immedi^ely com- 
mitted the Tower to the custody of sir Isaac Pennington, the lord- 
mayor, " that the citizens might see that they were trusted to hold 
their own reins, and had a jurisdiction committed to them which had 
always clashed with their own."** 

This change took place in 1645, and from that time the Tower re- 
mained in the hands of the parliamentary faction UU 1647, when, 
the army having gained the ascendancy, it was put into the 

' CluendoD, t<J. i. p. 384. RushwoHh, toL it. p. 480. ** Clarendoii, t<A, i p. ! 

* Ibid. ' Clareadbo'i Hiatoryof die RebellioD, toL ii. p. 34i, 
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sion of sir Thomas Fairfax, with the title of constable ;' and he ap- 
pointed> as lieutenant under himself colonel Tichebourn> whose name 
is loaded with infamy, by being one of the celebrated junta that 
tried and condemned their king. 

■ In 1648, hopes were entertained of restoring tranquillity to the 
country, by opening negociations with the king, who was then a 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight ; and among the conditions proposed 
by the parliament on that occasion, was one, that for ten years after 
the conclusion of the treaty the Tower should be put under the go* 
rernment of the city of London ; and its chief officers, during that 
period, be nominated and removable by the common council :"** and 
to this, as well as other galliug stipulations, the wretched monarch 
was induced to give assent ; but all in vain : the conferences were 
broken off, and the lamentable end is known. Charles terminated 
his life upon the block ; and sir Thomas Fairfax having resigned his 
commissions in the following year,* the Tower came into the hands 
of Oliver Cromwell, who appointed, as his lieutenant, sir John 
Berkstead ;^ one of the regicides," and a member of pariiament 
during his master's protectorate.' 

In the year 1659, during the confusions which preceded the 
happy event of king Charles tbe Second's restoration, the soldiers in 
London having professed their resolution to live and die with the 
parliament, and never more to swerve from their fidelity to it,^ 
Lenthal, tbe speaker, * recovered his spirits, and, after conferring 
with the lord mayor and aldermen of London, and assuring them 
that the parliament would meet again in a few days,' he went to 
the Tower,- and by his own authority, removed tiie lieutenant who 
had been confirmed there by the committee of safety, and put sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper and other members of the parliament into 
the government and command of that fortress :'' but, soon after- 
wards, when general Monk had declared for king Charles the 
Second ; he took possession of the Tower in the name of bis soye- 

■ HMthV Omnidc of tlw Civil W&n, p. 141. ^ Ibid. p. 186. ■ Ibid. 268. 

•> Ibid. p. S74. 

■ Hb «u, on that account, hanged, bowelled, and qtnrtwed ia 1662, and bia head on a 
pole, waa upon Traitor's-gate, in the Tower. — Heatk't CArmtcfe of the Cieil Wart, p. 606. 

' Ibid. p. 400. ( Clarendon's Hutoiy of the Rebellion, rol. iii. p. 706. * Ibid. p. 706. 
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reign, discharged a great number of prisoners,' and placed a strong 
garrison there, under the command of major Nicholas, whom he 
knew to be steadily attached to the royal cause.** 

King Charles the Second returned into England on the twenty- 
fifth of May, 1660 ; and he shortly afterwards committed the Tower 
to the charge of sir John Robinson, knight, who long enjoyed with 
that office the countenance and favor of his sovereign, to whom he 
bad been a steady adherent through all the vicissitudes of his public 
life. 

At the coronation of king Charles the Second the ancient custom^ 
of proceeding in state through the city to Westminster was again 
observed, and the magnificence and taste displayed on that occasion 
surpassed all those gorgeous spectacles'that we have so frequently 
had occasion to notice in these formal processions from the. Tower. 
The twenty-third of April, 1661, being appointed for this solemnity, 
the king came to th& Tower by water, from White-hall, early on the 
preceding morning, and he thence made bis majestic progress the 
same day through the city to Westminster." ITiere attended upon 
the king at the Tower, all the nobility ; the- great officers of state, 
and of the royal household, and the principal gentry of the king- 
dom. The procession began fi-om the Tower in the afternoon, with 
all the law and other officers of the crown, the judges, the master of 
the rolls ; the knights of the bath, in the habit of their order ; the 
great itfficers of the royal household; the sons of peers, according 
to their rank, and the peers in their different degrees, attended by 
heralds and officers at arms : after these and the lord treasurer, the 
lord chancellor, and lord chamberlain, rode two persons, representing 
the dukes of Normandy and Acquitain ; then the gentleman usher; 
garter-king at arms, and the lord mayor of London : next to them 
was the duke of York ; and immediately before the king rode the 
earls of Northumberland and Lindsey as lord high constable and lord 

' The prisonerA confined io the Tower during this period by the parliament and army, were 
BO numerous, that to attempt an account of them would almost fill a Tolume i the moat dis- 
dn^sbed, faowerer, will be noticed in the concluding part of this work, in speaking of the 
Tower in ita character as a state-prison. 

' ' * Heath's Chronicle, p. 441. * Ilnd. p. 483. 
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high steward of Englaod, and the duke of Richmond, bearing the 
sword :' next about the king were his equerries and footmen, and 
then the gentlemen and pensioners. Afler these rode'the duke of 
Albemarle, as master of the king's horse ; the king's vice^chamber- 
lain, and the captains of the pensioners and guard ; and the proces- 
sion closed with the life-guards, commanded by lord Gerrard and. 
sir Philip Howard, and volunteer horse and foot under the command 
of sir John Robinson the lieutenant of the Tower. 

To increase tlie splendour of these ceremonies there were created 
five earls and six barons ; and sixty-eight gentlemen, many of whom 
were sons of the nobility, were made knights of the bath. These 
attended upon the king in the Tower, and rode before him with 
their esquires and pages in the procession to Westminster, clad in 
" mantles and surcoats of red taffeta, lined and edged with white 
sarcenet, and thereto festened two long strings of White silk, with 
buttons and tassels of red silk and gold, and a pair of white gloves 
tied to them ; white hats and feathers."' 

The streets were, as usual, lined witb the different companies of 
the city in their liveries, and attended with their banners and music, 
and the houses richly adorned with tapestry. Four triumphal arches, 
were erected in different parts of the city ; the first of which re- 
presented the happy event of the king's landing at Dover; and the 
three others, which stood in Cornhill, Cheapside, and Fleet-street, 
were emblematical of commerce, concord, and plenty. 

The king was every where received with the strongest demonstra-^ 
tions of loyalty; and the magnificence of the procession was no less 
the joy than amazement of all spectators : indeed, says a contempo- 
rary,^ " it were in vain to attempt to describe this soletnnity : it was 
90 far from being utterable, that it was almost inconceivable ; and 
much wonder it caused to outlandish persons, who were acquainted 
with our late troubles and confusions, how it was p(^sible for the 
English to appear in so rich and stately a manner;" for, continues 
he, "it is incredible to think what costly clothes were worn that 
day : the cloaks could hardly be seen what silk or satin they were 
made of, for the gold and silver laces and embroidery that were laid 

* H«ath, p. 481. ^ Ibid. p. 484. 
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upon them ; besides the iaestimable value add treasures of diamoDds^ 
pearls, and olher jewels, worn upon tfieir backs and in their hats : 
to omit the sumptuous and rich liveries of their pages and footmen ; 
the numerousness of these liveries, and their orderly march ; as also 
the stately equipage of the esquires attending each earl by his horse's 
side : so Uiat all the world that saw it, could not but confess, that 
what they had seen before, was but solemn mummery to the most 
august, noble, and true glories of this great day :' even the vaunt- 
ing French confessed their pomps of the late marriage with the 
In&nta of Spain, at their majesties' entrance into Paris, to be infe- 
rior in state, gallantry, and riches, to this most glorious cavalcade 
from the Tower."* 

During the period of the late usurpation, whoever was suspected 
of attachment to the cause of the exiled king, or of being adverse to 
the measures of the commonwealth, he was instantly committed to 
the Tower ; and so great was the number of prisoners at some times 
confined there, that several were, in consequence, enabled to make 
their escape ; others fell victims to their stedfast loyalty ; and those 
who remained prisoners till the restoration, were then released, and 
their places filled by. the regicides, and others who were excepted in 
his majesty's pardon : of whom many suffered death as traitors ; 
some at Cfaaring-cross, others at Tyi>urn, and »r Henry Vane was 
beheaded on Tower-hilL' 

In the year 1666, colonel Rathborne and several officers or sol- 
diers in the late rebellioUt entered into a conspiracy for surprising the 
Tower, and the commission of other acts of high treason; but their 
plot was discovered, and eight of them were tried and executed at 
Tyburo. Thtiy were indicted for "conspiring the king's death, and 
the overthrow of the government; having, in his majesty's absence 
firom the city laid their plans for taking the Tower, killing' general 

■ Headi'B Chronicle of the CivU Wan, p. 484. * Ibid. p. 482. 

" We are told, that in conaeqoencs of tke l&te finnnew, tnd the appeannce of pietf with 
which nuny of the legiddes suffered, ' it was obseired, that tbeir dyin^ speeches had left im- 
IHVStiona oil their hearers, that were not at all to the adranta^ of goTemment ; and, as straios 
of a peculiar nature were expected from sir Henry Vane, dnimmera were placed under the scaf- 
fold, who, as soon as he began to speak of the poUic, upon a ngn given, itruck op their diuMB to 
drown the sound of his voice.'— Bunut'i BtMlory of At* ova JHmeM, vol. i. p. 124. — Kennel, 
vol. Ui. p. 266. 
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Monk; sir John Robinson, the lieutenant of the Tower; and Bir 
Richard Brown, the major-general of the city; and then to have 
declared for an equal division of lands. The hetter to effect this 
design, the city was to have been fired, and the portcullices to 
have been let down to keep out all assistance ; the horse-guards 
were to have been disarmed at the inns where they were quartered, 
and several hostlers had been gained over for that purpose."" The 
Tower had been viewed, and its surprisat ordered by means of boats 
across the moat, and scaling ladders to mount the walls. It was 
supposed that persons of consequence in this country were secretly 
their abettors, and that their proceedings were Erected by a supreme 
council, which sat with the states in Holland. The third of Sep- 
tember was pitched upon for the attempt, *' as being found by a 
scheme, erected for that purpose, a lucky day ; a planet then ruling, 
which portended the downfal of monarchy I"** 

In the same year, during the memorable fire of London, the 
greatest apprehensions were entertained for the safety of the Tower, 
as the flames almost reached the very gates ;" but, by the timely 
precaution that was taken of pulling down all the houses on the out- 
side of the ditch and upon the walls, and by the changing of the 
wind, which turned tlie flames in a different direction, it was fortu- 
nately saved from destruction/ 

After this period, the history of the Tower unconnected with its 
character as a state-prison,* presents but very few circnmstances that 
are worthy of particular notice/ On the accession of James the 

■ Heath's Chron. p. 660. ^ Ibid. Lcndon Guette, 30 April. ' Heath's Chron. p. 664. 
' Ibid. Oar. life, p. 349. 
' The most distingniBhed penons confined in the Tower dnriag the reign of king Junes the 
Second, were the duke of Moomoulfa; the seven bisbopa; and the lord chancellor, Jefieries,' 
Tbe former was imprisoned and beheaded for his attempt to orertum the despotic power of that 
mcHiarch; the bi9b<^s were <»nfined, for the noble stand that they made in defence of Ihe Pro- 
testant religion ; and Jefferies, as the instrument and assistant of his master's tyranny, ended his 
days a prisoner. Many other celebrated characters have since been confined in the Tower as 
prisoners, but of these we shall speak hereafter. — See Accoont of Distinguished Prisoners, in 
Part II. _ 

' The only particulars worthy of mention connected with the Tower after this period, are 
these : — when king James the Second quitted the capital previous to bis abdication, in the year 
IGSff, the possession of the Tower was secured in favor of the prince of Orange, and the com- 
mand of it given to lord Lucas ; and in 1793, in consequence of the fears that were then enter- 
tained of an insurrection, many precautions were taken for the defence of the Tower ; its gar- 
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Second, the usual ceremouy of the king's keeping his court there, 
and proceeding thence through the city to Westminster, preparatory 
to his coronation, was not observed, nor has it since been revived ; 
inconsequence of the enormous expenses, which it always occasioned 
the city as well as government. From this time also we may date 
the total fall of the Tower from the dignity of a royal residence: all 
the domestic apartments of the ancient palace having been taken 
down during the reigns of king James the Second, arid William and 
Mary, none of our sovereigns have ever since made it the place of 
their abode, and, from the little attention that is now paid to its ori- 
.ginal character, in the making of alterations or repsurs, it is to be 
feared, that at the end of another century, it will retain but very 
few features of its former grandeur. 

ritoo wat gready increased ; aeTenl handred men were employed in repairing the fertifications, 
opening embraanreB, and monnting cannon; andon the western nde of the fortress, a strong bar- 
. riei was fonned with old casks, filled with earth and nibble ; the gates were closed at an eailf 
born, and do one bat the militorj allowed to go upon the ramparts. 



THE END OF THE FIRffT SECTION. 
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SECTION 11. 

Local Description. 



E Tower has already beea described as 
tuated on the northern bank of the Thames, 
; the eastward extremity of the city of Lon- 
>n ; and so constructed as to command the 
>urse of that river, and to defend the mari- 
me approach to the capital, whilst it over- 
red the factious spirit of the citizens — the 
, imary objects, perhaps, of its foundation. 
The fortifications, which consist of a citadel, or keep, encom- 
passed by an inner and outer ward, occupy rather more than twelve 
acres of land ; and are surrounded by a broad and deep ditch sup- 
plied with water from the river Thames. Adjoining the fortress, 
diere is also an open plot of ground of considerable extent called 
Tower-hill ; a spot distinguished in the annals of our country, as 
stained with its best and noblest blood.* This space, together with 
that immediately occupied by the fortifications, is of the ancient de- 
mesne of the crown, and forms an independent liberty or jurisdiction, 
enjoying peculiar rights and privileges, which will be the subject of 
future observations. 

The principal entrance to the Tower is over a stone bridge** at the 
south west angle of the ioclosure ; there are also two drawbridges 
on the south side, communicating with a platform, or wharf, which 
separates the fortifications from the Thames ; and a private entrance 
by water under a strong tower called Traitor's Gate; the way by 

* The Kra of iU being appropri&ted to the execution of state GriminalB appeare to hare beea 
die retgD of king Richard the Second, and from that period it was the ububI scene of those 
trag«diesfor many sticceediiig ages ; but happier and more enlightened days have closed it, it is 
hoped, for erer. The last who ended their lives there by the more honorable death of the axe, 
were the earl of Kilmamoc and lord Balmerino, in 1746, and the infamous lord Lovat, in the 
following year. 

* A large drawbridge formerly occupied this place. 
PART I. P 
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which, in former times, state prisoners were usually conveyed into 
the fortress. 

Beyond the ditch, on the west, there anciently stood some consi- 
derable outworks, which formed the barbican — the post of aa 
advanced guard, and where a porter was stationed to keep watch 
and ward, to announce in form all state arrivals at the gates of the 
fortress, and to detain strangers till their business was made known 
to the governor, and orders received for their admission. Some 
remains of these ceremonies, which in the days of chivalry were 
observed at most great castles, with much attention, existed here 
even at so late a period as the reign of king James the First, hut are 
now almost wholly forgotten. 

A small moat, connecting itself with that which surroundsi the 
body of the fortress, inclosed these outworks, most of which, either 
from decay or for convenience, have been removed ; and their site is 
now chiefly occupied by the royal menagerie, which will be noticed 
more particularly in a future page. 

The entrance to the principal bridge is covered by a strong tower 
flanked with bastions, and the gate- way underit was formerly defended 
with a double portcullis. At the opposite end of the bridge another 
portal, similar in construction and defences to that last mentioned, 
forms the principal entry to the outer ward. These, however, were 
not the only precautions for the safety of the garrison in case of siege 
or surprise; for, if an enemy forced a passage through the outward 
gates, crossed the moat, and entered the exterior ward, there were 
still difficulties to encounter : two other gates were then to be passed 
before he could approach the well-fortified entrance to the inner 
ballium ; and, on the left, there was also a strong gate-way, and fur- 
ther on, a second, to prevent his proceeding in that direction, and 
getting possession of the outer line of fortifications.' 

The inner ward, which contained the royal apartments and all the 
most considerable buildings of the fortress, is entered on the south 
side, by a fine arched gate-way in the style of architecture of the 
fourteenth century. It was inclosed by a lofty wall** of stone, em- 

* Theie inner portals have long smce bMn Uken down : two of them adjoined the Bell Tower ; 
one on the tontb and the oUier on ibe weit ridet : the site of the fonner is now partly occupied 
by the warder's lodge, and that of the latter by a canteen. — iSm tAc aactnU gemeral pla» of tie 
Tower. 

^ It is about ft>r^ feet high, and variea from its bam upwards, from twdre to nine Ceet in 
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battled, and strengthened with thirteen small towers, properly situated 
for commandiDg the intermediate lines of rampart. A great portion 
of this wall is still extant, and most of the towere remain nearly in 
their original state, each of which will be described hereafter, under 
their particular names. 

THE WHITE TOWEK. 

The principal and most ancient part of the present fortress is the 
citadel, or keep, which stands near the cent^ of the inner ward : this 
majestic pile appears to have been raised under the direction of that 
celebrated military architect, Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, by 
, command of king William the Conqueror,' about the year 1080 or 
1081. It is denominated Caesar*s, or the White Tower ; but most 
commonly known by the latter appellation,'' which, in all probability, 
originated in a custom that existed at a very early period of whitening 
the exterior of its walls/ 
. The White Tower is a large and massive quadrangular edifice 

thickneaa. There was a commodioas foot-way on the top, for the niUitwy, with ascents to it by 
flights of steps at convenient diatancea on the inaide. 

* Textns Bofienais, p. 212. edit. Hesniii. 

* It was gaiendly known by that name as early, at least, as the reign of king Edward IIL 
wluch appears by a surrey taken of the fortress in 1336 ; wherein it is styled " Ia Blaunche 
Tour," 

* Hiis appears from the following curious order giren for its repair in the year 1241 : 

Rex custodibua opetationis Tunis Ixmdon' ; salutem. Piscipimus vobis quod geraerinm infra 
eandem turrim reparsri <<rbeaS enendiui faciatiii pt:r totom, ubi necesas fiierit ; et omnes gutteraa 
fJumbeas magnK turcis & suminitat« ejusdem turns, per quas aqua pluvi» desuendere deberet, 
nsque ad terram eztendere faciatis et descendere ; ita quod murus diets turris, per aqnam plnriK 
distillaotem, ^t lU nmio ett dea&atui, nnllo modo posait deperire, nee de fodli prorumpere : et 
fieri fedatis auper eandem turrim in parte auatraU snperiils versus auatrum, imas aluras de bono 
et forti maeremio et per totum ben6 plumbaii, per quas gentes videre possint usque pedem ejusden 
turris, et ascendere, et melifia defendere, si neceaae fuerit. Dealbari etiam faciatia totam capeQam 
Sancti J<riiaDni8 Evangdistn in eadem.turri; et fieri faciatis in_eadem capella tr^s fenestras 
▼itreas, nnam, scilicet, ex parte boreoli cum quadam Mariola tenente puenim suum, reliqna in 
parte australi deTrinitate; et tertiam de Sancto Johanne Apostolo et Evangelista in eadem 
parte australi ; et de'pingi faciatia patibulum et trabem ultra altare ejusdem capellK ben^ et boms 
coloribus ; et fieri bciatis et depingi daas ymagines pulcras ubi meliils et decentiitB fieri possint 
in eadem capella, unam de Sancto Edwardo tenentem anulum et doaantem et tendentem Sancto 
Johanni EvangelistK. Et demlbarifadatu iotin» veterem nticntm drca Mopedictam turrim nOffroM. 
£t coslum quod ad hoc posueritis per yisnm et testimonium legalium hominum conputabitur Tobis 
ad scaccarium. T. B. apnd Windlea' x*. die Decembris,— Aot. nberal. 25 He». UJ. m. 20. in 
Tmr.Limd. 
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occupying an area, of 116 feet north and south, and 96 feet east 
and west ; and at the east end, in continuaUon of the south wall, is a 
semicircular projection of considerable diameter, which extends to 
the summit of the building. 

The elevation of this structure is 92 feet ; it is embattled, and its 
angles are finished with turrets, which rise considerably abore the 
roof. Iliose at the north-west and south-west angles are square, 
with a slight projection ; that at the south-east is built on the sum- 
mit of the wall, and the one at the north-east angle, which was for- 
merly called the observatory," is an irregular circle, projecting 
materially from the fece of the main building, and containing this 
grand stair which communicates with each of the floors from the 
vaults to the roof 

The thickness of the walls is considerably increased near the base 
by a bold deep splay; from the lower angle whereof, and in conti- 
nuation of the projecting face produced by it, rise broad simple 
buttresses, terminating a little below the battlement, and dividing 
the intervals between the turrets into compartments, of which on the 
north side there are four, on the south five, on the east three, (besides 
the semicircular termination, and the round turret, both of which 
are strengthened by smalt buttresses rising to the same altitude), and 
on the west five. 

In its outer elevation, the tower is divided into three stories, with 
corresponding lights, some of which in the middle story are distin- 
guished from those belonging to the other floors by being placed 
within semicircular recessed arches extending from buttress to but- 
tress. At present there are two entrances, one on the north side, and 
the other on the south ; both of which are evidently much more 
modern than the date of the building ; but over the former are in- 
dications of an arch of more ample dimensions, which seems to point 

* His turret is the lu^est and most commodiouB of the four, and, probably, took the name of 
the Observatoty from the circumstance of F)amst«ad, the great astronomer in the reign of king 
Chariea the Second, having practised here before the establishmeot of the royal Observatoiy at 
Grennrich ; for we are told that sir Jonaa Moor, having taken him imder his patronage when 
he was scarcely able to subsist in his college at Cambridge, " planted him in the Tower, with 
accommodation in the ordnance, of which air Jonas was an officer, procured him instnunents, and 
at last settled him in the new-built obsenratory at Greenwich." — See North'§ L^ of lord keeper 
GuUdford,p.i»0. 
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out the situation and size of the original grand entrance. The ex- 
terior has undergone so many repairs that it is now difficult to d^ce 
any part of its primitive character : the windows, particularly those 
belonging to the two first 'stories, have been greatly increased in 
dimensions, and the surface has been so generally coated with a mix- 
ture of flints, mortar, rubble-work, and modern masonry, as to leave 
but little of the original mode of construction visible. In some parts; 
however, of the south and east sides, just above the projecting base 
or splay, two courses of beautiful well-squared stone are occasionally 
met with, laid in beds of mortar composed of lime and sea sand, con- 
taining shells and small pieces of flint, and forming a joint of about 
three quarters of an inch in thickness; but whether this finished 
masonry was continued higher or not, is now difficult to determine, 
though some detached fiagments of it, which are to be seen in other 
parts of the building at different elevations, render it extremely prob- 
able that all or a great portion of the exterior facing was of a similar 
nature. 

On the south side of the building, in the upper story, there are four 
windows, which, as they differ fi*om all the othefs and retain more of 
the original character, deserve particular notice. They are composed 
of semicircular arches, two between each adjoining buttress, and at 
present a small square pier with a square impost moulding subdivides 
each into two small lights, with semicircular heads. . 

Within the thickness of the wall,'onthe same side of the structure, 
is a circular stair forming a communication with the chambers that 
belong to the Record Office ; but the present entrance to it from 
without being of comparatively modern date, it is more probable 
that it antiently formed a private communication between some par- 
ticular parts of the tower, than that it led to an original exit. 

The interior of the White Tower is divided longitudinally, from 
its base to the summit, by a widl seven feet thick; and another 
division is also formed by a similar wall extending from the preced- 
ing one to the eastern exterior wall, dividing the area into three 

* He exterior walls of the White Tower arerage at the base fifteen feet in thicknew, and the 
depth of the bottrestes being token out of then abore the splay, reduces them, from tlul poinl 
upwards, about fourteen inches. 
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apartments ; one of which occupies the entire west side of the build- 
ing ; a great portion o^ the eastern side forms the second, and the 
third embraces the south-east, or projecting angle above described.' 
It is divided in its altitude into four stortes> including the vaults, and 
a communication is formed between each of them by the spacious 
stairs in the circular turret at the north-east angle of the structure.'' 
Of the vaults little can be said, as every feature of originality, in the 
two largest at least, has been destroyed by alterations which have 
been made to adapt them to their present purposes.*" 

The first floor, according to the inteiior division above described, 
consists of two large apartments, and. a smaller one, distinguished 
from the others by having a semicircular termination, and a vaulted 
roof of the same form,^ extremely plain in its appearance, but ex- 
hibiting a highly interesting specimen of early construction. The 
vault looks as if made of large stones placed longitudinally in the di- 
rection of the room ; but, on examination, proves to be composed of 
comparatively small flat stones fixed wedgewise in a deep bed of ce- 
ment, composed of similar materials to that already noticed as used 
in the masonry of the exterior. The frame-work or centering on 
which the roof was constructed, seems clearly to have been made of 
^labs of timber, and this being covered with a thick bed of cement,, 
previous to laying any stones, and then being allowed to remain till 
the whole had become dry and consolidated ; has given to the roof 
that appearance of regular stone-work which is above described. The 
springing of the vault is not in continuation with the face of the walU 
as is usual, but recedes, so as to afibrd space for the edge of the cen- 
tering to rest on the top ; a circumstance which gives to all the V9.ults in 
this building an approximation to the horse-sh6e form. This kind of 
vaulting, as far as has hitherto been discovered, appears to be unique : 
it is possible, however, that other examples of it may yet be found in 
buildings of a corresponding date. Light was admitted to this apart- 
ment by four narrow loops or windows with semicircular heads; but 

' See the annexed plans. 
* There is an exterior entrance to this abuTcase formed by a passage cnt throug^fa die solid wall, 
and closed with a flat pointed arch, which shews the date of tliis altcradon to be about the time o£ 
kingHcniyVIll. 

' They are at present used as store rooms for saltpetre. ' See Plate Y. 
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these have been greatly widened,' though they still retain in their 
vaulting, indications of the same curious mode of construction as that 
iabove referred to. l^ie eastern termination of this apartment is 
cored, and the opposite end finished with a deeply recessed arch, 
agreeing in character with all the other parts of the building. On 
the north side is a small semicircular headed door-way, communi- 
cating with a cell ten feet long by eight wide, formed in the thickness 
of the wall, and receiving no light whatever, excepting by m^ins of 
the entrance. There can be but little doubt that these gloomy apart- 
ments were originally designed as prisons, and even, in later times, 
they have evidently been used for that purpose: indeed, tradition 
states, that it was the place of confinement of sir Walter Raleigh, 
and that it was here that he wrote his History of the World, and 
some of his political pieces. By the sides of the door- way leading to 
the c^U, are remains of several inscriptions left on the walls by priso- 
ners ; but they have been so mutilated, that the only ones that could 
be made out were, he that indvreth to the ende shall be saVid. 

M. 10. H. EVDSTON. DAB. KENT. AN° 1553.— BE FEITHFVL VNTO THE 
DETH and I WIL GIVE THE A CROWNE OF LIFE. T. FANE. 1554. and 

underneath this last are the words T. cvlpepeb of darford.'' 

The other apartments on this first floor, and the corresponding two 
rooms in next story, have been so disguised by the wainscoting and 
other alterations which have been made in converting them into ar^ 
mories, that it would be useless to attempt a description of them. It 
is pretty clear, however, that they corresponded very nearly with the 
uppermost apartments, excepting that the exterior walls are solid; 
and therefore the description which it will be hereafter necessary to 
give of the latter, will be equally applicable to these. 
- In the spiral stair communicating between these floors, the same 

* This ^ru doae about twenty yean ago, when the room was fitted up as a repositoiy for 
etralry aims ; the use to which it ia at present appropriated. 

* Robert Rudaton, who states himself to be of Dartford, in Kent; Ilomaa Fane, or Vane, and 
Hiomas Culpeper, were all concerned in the rebellion of sir Thomax Wyat, in 1663-4, and were 
eonunitted with him to the Tower about the middle of February in that year. Wyat, after being 
reprieved, with the hope of gaining from him secrets respecting the conspiracy, particularly such 
as mi^t implicate the princess, afterwards queen, Elizabeth; was beheaded/ drawn, and qnar- 
tered on Tower Hill, on the eleventh of April fbllowing. Robert Rndston was also tried and 
condemned, but afterwards received pardon ; a lenity, which was probably extended to Fane and 
Culpeper, as we find no account of their execution. 
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peculiar mode of construction is observable/ though rendered still 
more curious by the intricate nature of the vaulting to which it ha$ 
been applied. The newell, or circular column, round which the stairs 
wind/ exhibits also a very interesting specimen of original masonry, 
disposed in courses of about seven or eight inches deep, and divided 
by thick layers of coarse cement. To this part of the building light 
is admitted by narrow embrasures or \oopB, most of which retain 
every appearance of originality, and have their semicircular heads 
impressed with the same character as that already spoken of 

On the second story, aiTd directly over the vaulted chamber above 
described, is a sacred apartment, commonly dignified with the name 
of Ceesar's Chapel. It has a semicircular termination towards the 
east, and consists of a centre or nave, and two side aisles ; the former 
occupying exactly the area of the vaulted apartment already noticed, 
and the latter formed in the thickness of the wall. The centre and 
aisles are separated by twelve circular columns placed parallel with 
the exterior wall, four on each side at equal distances apart, and four 
arranged in a semicircular order, and placed much nearer one aao- 
ther at the eastern end ; and these, with two half columns projecting 
from the wall at the west end, give support to an open arcade of 
plain semicircular arches, extending round the interior, and opening 
into ihe side aisles. The capitals with which the columns are finished, 
and on which the arches rest, display a studied variety in their orna- 
ments, and are terminat^l with a square abacus variously moulded. 
The bases are circular, with different mouldings, and rest on square 
plinths. The arches which rise from the columns at the east end, in 
consequence of their being nearer each other, are carried up straight 
from the imposts and tinbhed with a circular bead, making the ele- 
vation of the arcade correspond all round. Immediately above this 
arcade is a plfun chamfered strong course, on which are raised a 
series of low plain rectangular piers, without any base or impc^t 
moulding, and supporting ~ another arcade of plain arches, corre- 
sponding with that below, and opening to a gallery which occupies 
the space immediately over the side aisles. It has already been stated 

- 8m Pltto V, 

* The Blaira in tiiu and every Other part of the bmlding were fonnerljr of atone ; bat owing to 

their having fallen into decay, they are now cased with boaidi. 
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that the aisles are taken out of the thickne^ of the wall, and they 
have twelve square pilasters projecting from it, corresponding with 
the number of columns ; each pilaster being terminated with a cham- 
fered moulding, and connected with its corresponding column by a 
plain arch, rising perpendicularly from its impost, and terminating 
with a semicircular head. ■ A plain arcade, of deeply recessed arches, 
extends along the wall round the interior, between the pilasters, in 
which are inserted, on the south side, and round the east end, a 
corresponding number of semicircular headed windows ;' and light 
is also admitted to the gi^llery by a similar number above ; but 
these, though corresponding in character, are of much smaller di- 
mensions. 

The whole interior of this chapel is now covered with a thick coat 
of plaster; but on breaking this away, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the mode of construction of so interesting a part of the building, it 
was discovered that the columns, the arches-which divide the centre 
from the side aisles, and the pilasters, together with the piers and 
arches opening into the gallery, are all faced with well-fiiiished stones, 
retaining the marks of the tool, and laid in courses with thick joints 
of coarse mortar. In the elevation of seven of the central columns, 
there are nine of these courses ; in three others, an additional half 
course under each capital : the remaining two have ten courses; and 
the two half columns at the west end are distinguished by being 
constructed of stones of a much larger dimension. The intervals 
between the finished masonry are filled up with rubble-work of 
various sized stones, plastered over. 

This chapel, with its gallery, occupies the entire space from the 
second floor to the roof, and the vaulting of its centre is semicircular, 
and coved at the east end : that of the gallery, semicircular ; and 
that of the aisles, composed of two intersecting semicircles, with the 
groining or hips formed by hand. They are all constructed upon 
the same principle, and with materials similar to those used in the 
apartment below; but the impress of the frame-work or centering 
was either carefully avoided in the erection, or was afterwards chi- 
selled or rubbed down. The floor, which is now boarded, was for- 

* HicMe 00 the south side, being four in number, have their exterior openinga, the two largest 
in the interrals between the buttresses, and the other two in the centre of the buttresses. 
PART L Q 
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merly of a thick greyish coloured cement, of a very hard substance, 
and polished surface ; and> from some remains of it which have been 
discovered, it appears to. have been divided by lines into regular 
figures, to resemble stone. The floor of the gallery is also at present 
boarded ; but was formerly of square tiles, and it was not till within 
these few years that these have been entirely removed. 

This chapel, which may justly be said to exhibit one of the finest 
and most perfect specimens of the Norman style of architecture now 
extant in this country, was dedicated to Saint John the EvangeUst, 
and it is probable that it was anciently used for the private devotions 
of the royal family and household, when the court was kept at the 
Tower. 

In the year 1340, that great patron of the arts, king Henry the 
Third, gave particular directions for repairing aud ornamenting this 
chapel, and among other things that were ordered to be made, were 
three glass windows : one towards the north, " with a little Mary 
holding her child ;" and two others towards the south, representing 
the Holy Trinity, and Saint John the apostle and evangelist. The 
cross and rood were also to be painted well and with good colours ; 
and there were likewise to be made and painted, where it could best 
and most properly be done in the said chapel, two fair images ; one 
of them of Saint Edward, holding a ring, and presenting it to Saint 
John the Evangelist.' 

In the reign of the monarch above-mentioned, here was a chaplain 
regularly performing divine service, and receiving a yearly stipend 
of fifty shillings at the exchequer for his maintenance,*" a vesture, 
chalice, and other things necessary for the performance of his holy 
offices, being also provided him;' and, in 1361, on the decease of 
his sister-in-law, Senchia, countess of Cornwall and queen of the 
Romans ; king Henry granted to the master and bi*ethren of the 
neighbouring hospital of Saint Catherine, the sum of fifty shillings, 
to be taken every year at the exchequer, for the support of a chap- 
Imn who should pray here daily for her soul.** 

How long this chapel continued in use for the performance of 
divine service is unknown, and it is equally uncertain at what pe- 

* 8«e page 107, note. * Rob Uberat 2& Hen. HI. at. 11. 

■ RoL ClauB. 26 Hen. III. m. 13. ' Rot Pat. 46 Hen. III. m. 1». N* 38. 
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riod it was stripped of its saored ornaments and furniture. It now 
forms part of the rooms belonging to the Record Ofiice» and con- 
tains, chiefly, proceedings in the court of Chancery during the 
reigns of king James the First and Charles the First. We are unin- 
formed as to the period of its appropriation to this use ; it is certain, 
hoivever, that records were reposited here as early as the time of 
king Charles the Second. 

The uppermost story of the White Tower corresponds exactly^ in 
point of division, with each of the others; but the rooms are much 
loftier, and the originality of their appearance excites a greater de- 
gree of interest. The largest apartment, which is represented in the 
annexed plate," has, perhaps, but few rivals: the massive timber 
roof and supporters have every appearance of high antiquity, and 
harmonize exceedingly well with the grand and substantial features of 
the other parts of the building. The partition wall, between the two 
principal rooms, is pierced nearly from the floor to the ceiling, by 
live lofty openings, with semicircular heads springing from their 
respective abutments, without impost mouldings, and perfectly 
plain and unadorned : four of these are open ; but the fifth, at the 
northern extremity, is closed up with a thin partition, in which is 
inserted a smaller opening equally plain, and assimilating in cha- 
racter to the arch over it. Round this floor, formed in the substance 
of the wall, and communicating with the three grand corner stairs.** 
are small galleries,*^ arched over with a semicircular vault; and op- 
posite the windows, which open into them, are large semicircular 
headed openings for the admission of light to the apartments. The 

■ To this apartment, tradition has giTen the name of tfie Council Chamber, from ita having been 
the room in which, as is supposed, tiie council osed to assemble when the reigning monarch held 
his court at the Tower, and it is said to have been here thai the council was sitting in 1483, when 
Bichard, duke of Gloucester, the protector, ordered the execution of lord Hastings, and the 
arrest of the archbishop of York, the bishop of Ely, and lord Stanley.— See page 64. 

* It has already been obserred, that the stair at the north-east angle, forms a communtoation 
with each of the floors from the raults upwards ; but this is not the case with those at die north- 
west and south-west comeitf, though they correspond with it in all the leading features of con- 
struction : these begin only on the second floor, and communicate thenoe with the uppermost 
story, and tarminate in small apartments in their respectiTe tnrrilts. 

' It has been conjectured that these galleries were originally designed for the convenience of 
the garrison in case of a close siege, that orders might be more speedily conveyed to di&rent ' 
parts of the building.— Vide Archaeologia, vol. iv. p. 379. 
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whole of the roof is covered with \ead, and the four angular turrets, 
which rise above it, are terminated with leaden cupolas, each sup- 
porting a weathercock and crown. 

The whole of the upper floor is now annexed to the Record Office, 
The largest room was added to that establishment at the instance of 
the late keeper of the records in the year 181 1, and has since been 
fitted up for the arrangement of proceedings in the court of chancery 
and other documents, and additional light has been introduced into 
the two largest apartments by means of skylights. 

Throughout the whole of this majestic edifice, not the slightest 
appearance remains of there having been any fireplace or well ; nor 
does there exist any vestige of arras or tapestry, with which, we may 
presume, that the state apartments at least were formerly decorated. 

We are informed that the White Tower " was, by tempest of 
winde, sore shaken in the yeare 1092," and that it was repairied by 
king William Rufus and his successor : * it is clear, however, that the 
industrious antiquary who affords us this information, and who has 
been copied by subsequent writers, has, on this occasion, mistaken 
bis authorities : a storm indeed did happen in that year,'' and such 
was its extraordinary violence, that in London alone six hundred 
houses are said to have been overturned; besides the great injury 
done to churches and other public buildings ; but no mention what- 
ever is made of the Tower; nor is it likely that any thing less than 
an earthquake could have affected a pile of this solid construction. 

Considerable repairs were done to this building about the middle 
of the thirteenth century ; probably the first of any importance that 
had been necessary since its foundation. 

Id the early part of the reign of king Edward III. a commission 
was directed to John de Molyns and two others, * to survey the de- 
fects of the Tower and other places within its boundary,' and to 
inquire by jury what would be necessary for their repair.* A return 
was thereupon made to the archbishop of Canterbury, the then 
chancellor; and in the year following the sheriff of London were 

* Stow'a Annats, and SiuTe}r of LondiMi. 

^ Will. Malmabur. in Script post Bedam, p. 126. — Rog. Hored«n. Ibid. p. 462. 

< Tbia commiMioii was dated at Benridc upon Tweed, the sixteenth of October, 1336. — See 

Appendix. 
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ordered to pay forty pounds out of the &rm of the city " to he spent 
about the great ,tower of the Tower of London, which is in great 
need of repair ;" ' and the sheriff of Kent was likewise commanded to 
bring all the oak timber from Havering, to be used in the houses and 
other buildings of.the fortress upon the same occasion.** 

Much was done to the White Tower, in common with the rest of 
the fortress, in the year \53^:' and .stone for that purpose was 
brought from the famous quarries of Caen in Normandy. Soon after 
the restoration of king Charles the Secgnd it underwent another 
repur,^ and in the reigns of James the Second and William and 
Mary, great alterations were made in the windows and other, parts 
of the building, and some of the rooms converted into armories. 

Ag^nst the eastern side of the White Tower. there is a low stone 
building which forms a wing to the main structure ; erected, perhaps, 
about the reign of king Edward the Third. It consisted formerly of 
one story only, but has, within the last twenty years, been raised, 
and is now used as a repository for old books and papers belonging 
to the office of Ordnance. On the west side there is also another low 
and still more modern erection, occupied as a guard room." 

It will be seen by the accompanying general plan of the Tower, 
that at the south-east and south-west corners of this building there 
anciently stood two smaller towers, called the Wardrobe Tower, and 
Cold Harbour Gate : the latter formed the entrance to an enclosure 
containing the domestic apartments of the palace, which occupied 
the entire south-east angle of the inner ward ; as will be more fully 
noticed hereafter. 

CHAPEL OF ST. PETER AD VINCULA- 

Besides the private chapel of Saint John the Evangelist in the 
White Tower, there is another ecclesiastical structure within the 

' Rot. ClaoB. 10 Edw. III. m. 20. id Tun. Load. ^ Ibtd. m. 16. et m. 8. 

' Stow'a Surrey of Loadoa. — See alao the surrey of the fortress mKde oa th&t occuioD in the 

App«ndii. 

' Stow's Surrey of Londoa by Strype. 

* It is to be regretted that the effect of a bnilding so trilly grand as the White Tower, should be 

destroyed by this contemptible brick ereetion. Nothing could be more desirable than that it 

stould be taken down, and another wing, conespoading with that on the east «ide, built in its 
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fortress, standing at the north-west corner of the inner ward, dedi- 
cated to Saint Peter ad Vincula, and> in early times, appropriated to 
the public devotions of the royal family and household, and to the 
general use of the garrison. 

The present building was erected in the reign of king Edward the 
First;' but there was a church or chapel in the Tower dedicated to 
the same saint long before that period. The original, perhaps, owed 
its foundation to that wise and accomplished monarch, Henry the 
First, who appears to have made considerable additions to the build- 
ings within the wall, with which the Tower had then recently been 
surrounded by his brother king William Rufus. Whether the original 
edifice occupied the exact site of the present is uncertain ; but it 
appears to have been grand and spacious. It contained two chancels, 
one dedicated to the blessed Mary, the other to Saint Peter ; and 
there were stalls in it for the king and queen. 

When king Henry HI. in the year 1240, gave directions for the 
chapel of Saint John in the White Tower to be repaired and orna- 
mented, he also issued very minute instructions respecting this church 
of Saint Peter. Among other things it was commanded that the 
royal stalls should be painted, and that " the httle Mary with her 
shrine, and the figures of St. Peter, St. Nicholas, and St. Katherine, 
should be newly coloured ;" an image of the blessed Virgin was also 
to be made beyond the altar nf Saint Peter, on the north side, and 
another of the same saint, in a solemn arcbiepiscopal vesture, on the 
south : these were to be painted with the best colours, and there was 
also "to he made and painted in the said church, where it could 
better and more decently be done, an image of Saint Christopher, 
holding and carrying Jhesus :" two fair tables, of the best colours, 
and containing the legends of Saint Nicholas and Saint Katherine, 
were likewise to be painted before the two altars ; and ** two fair 
cherubims, with cheerful and pleasant countenances," were to be 
placed on the right hand and on the left of the great cross ; a marble 
font, with mar.ble columns, well and decently carved, was also to be 
provided.'' 

' Rot CIwis. 34 Edw. I. m. 8. in Tun. Loud. 
* Rex custodibiu operationis Tunis Lond", solutem. PnEcipimus Tobis quod caucellum beatte 
Harife ia ecclesii sancU Petri infra ballium Tunis nostne Loodoa', et csucelliim beat! Petri In 
eidem ecclenii, et ab introitu cancelli beati Petri usque ad spadum iiij pedum ultra itollos, ad 
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Some years after king Henry had thus repaired and ornamented 
the old church, he ordered that two smalt bells should be placed in 
it ;* and on the decease of that monarch, in 1372, a chaplain was 
appointed to pray there for hi^ soul, receiving at the Exchequer a 
stipend of fifty shillings per annum.'* 

The present church or chapel of Saint Peter was erected, as before 
mentioned, in the reign of king Edward the First, but appears to 
hare undergone considerable alterations since that period.*" It is a 
plain stone building, consisting of a nave and one side aisle, separated 
by a row of handsome stone columns with polygonal capitals, sur- 
mounted by low pointed arches. 

The chapel of St. Peter is entirely void of ornament, but derives 
peculiar interest from being the burial-place of so many personages, 
distinguished by rank, by fortune, and by fate. Here rests the hal- 
lowed urn of martyred innocence : and here, the headless trunks of 
victims to ambition and the thirst for power, moulder into dust. 

Within this chapel, in 1534, was buried the ill-feted Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald, ninth earl of Kildare, and lord deputy of Ireland. On sus- 
picion of treasonable practices against the government, he was com* 
manded to appear before the king, and. being committed to prison 
in the Tower, soon after died of a broken heart ; happily before the 
execution of his son and five brothers, who fell into open rebellion, 
and ended their lives as traitors. In 1580, the plate of his coffin was 

opos uosbimi et r«gin« nmtne in «&d.ei>> ecdeuft factoa, bea^ et decenter lambnucari faci&tis, et 
eosdem atalloa defnngi ; et Majiolam com suo tabemacnlo et jrmagines beatomm Petri, Nicholai, 
et KatherinK, et tr&bem ultra altare b«ati P«itri et pairum patibulum cam Bnis ymaginibna de novo 
colonri et bonis coloribna refHscari ; et fieri fkciatia gnandam ymaginem de beatft Tirgine nltiB 
■Itare beati Petri, veraiu austrDin, et alteram ynaginem de beato Fetro in solempni ^taratn 
archiepiscopali in parte boreali ultra dictum altare, et de optimiB coloribus depingi ; et qusadam 
ymaginem de aaacto Chriatophero tencntem et portantem Jbesom, ubi melius et decenllus fieri 
^teBt et depiDgi in eAdem ecdenfl : et fieri bciatis dnaa tabidas pulchraa, et de optimiB coloribua 
et de hystoriia beatomm Nicfaolai et Katfaerinw defungi ante altaria dictonim sanctorum in e^den 
ecclesii : et duos Bcherumbiuos, stantes k dextris et h sinistris magni patibuli, pulcros fieri 
facialis in prsdicti ecclesiA, cum hyllari yultu et jocoso ; et prsterea noam fontem marmoreum 
oun colompnis marmoreis bene et decenter insciiis. Et custom quod ad boc posueritis per risum 
et testimonium legalinm bominum computabitur vobis ad scaccarium. T. R. apud Windlea'. 
X*. die Decemhi'.— Rot. Liberat. 25 Hen. III. m. 20. tit TVrr. Land. 

• Bot Claus. 35 Hen. III. m. 16. in Turr. Lond. * Rot liberat 1 Edw. I. m. 1. ibid. 

* These alterations were probably made in the reign of king Henry VIIL when we have in- 
limatioD of its havii^ been materially injured by fire. 
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discovered on opening a vault : it notified only his name and the day 
of his death, December the 12th,1534, with the pious addition of 
" on whose sole Jesu have mercye." 

Here also, in the succeeding year, was laid that good and con- 
scientious prelate, John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, together with 
his fellow-sufferer, the great, the witty sir Thomas More ; both be- 
headed for denying the king's supremacy : the former on the twenty- 
second of June, and the latter on the sixth of the following month. 
Fisher was first buried in Barking church-yard, but soon afterwards 
removed, to be near his bigotted friend Sir Thomas, whose body was, 
at a subsequent period, obtained by his amiable and accomplished 
daughter, Margaret Roper, and re-interred in Chelsea church/ where 
a handsome monument was erected to his memory. 

In front of the altar, repose the beauteous Anna Boleyn, and the 
guilty Catherine-Howard, two ill-fated wives of king Henry VUI. : 
the former suffered in 1536, under a charge of adultery not clearly 
proved; and the latter, upon full conviction of the same crime, in 
1541. Here also sleeps the headless body of George lord Rochford, 
the innocent brother of the former. Involved in her accusation, he 
preceded, by two days, his unfortunate sister to the grave, as his 
infemous wife, a principal instrument in their death, accompanied, 
unpitied, her mistress, Catherine Howard, in execution and in sepul- 
ture." 

Here likewise rests, amid the attainted group, the mangled corse of 
the venerable and innocent Margaret, countess of Salisbury, the last 
of entire blood of the royal line of Plantagenet. 

Cromwell too, that mighty pillar of the state, whom Wolsey raised 
from the forge,^ and placed in the road to honor and to greatness ; 
whom Henry made his instrument in the suppression of papal supre- 
macy, and in the dissolution of religious houses; whom he loaded 
with the highest offices and honors ; and whom he finally cast down, 
and berefl of life and dignity — lies buried here, 

' Weever's Funerol Monumenta, p. 006. Fuller's Church History, lib. V. p. 206. Newoonrt'd 

Bepertorium. Lyaons's BnTirons of London. 

^ See pag« 73. 

* ThomaB Cromwell, Earl of Essex, was the son of a blacksmith, residing at Putney, in Surrey, 

as will be noticed in the second part of this work, where a more ample account will be found of 

him, and the rest of these distiuguished characters. 
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Within these walls were also deposited the remains of Thomas 
Seymour, the turbulent baron Sudley, lord high admiral of England, 
who was, of necessity, beheaded in 1549, under a warrant from his 
own brother, Edward duke of Somerset, the protector ; by whom, 
within three years, he was followed to the scaffold and the grave ! 
This good and lamented duke was buried in front of the altar be- 
tween the unfortunate queens above-menUon^d ; and about eighteen 
months afterwards, John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, his 
ambitious rival, tlie procurer of his death, was laid headless by his 
side ! 

Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, beheaded for aspiring to the 
bed of Mary queen of Scots ; his virtuous son Philip, earl of Arundel, 
. who languished and died within the dreary walls of a prison ;* and 
Robert Devereux, the favourite earl of Eraex, ' whom his fond mis- 
tress reluctantly gave to the block after a long struggle between fear 
and affection,' were likewise buried here. 

Under the communion table was interred James duke of Mon- 
mouth, the handsome, profligate, and ungrateful son of king Charles 
the Second. " His ambition, like that of many whom he followed 
to this place," occasioned his untimely end. He died calmly, ac- 
■knowledging the guilt of rebellion, but love preserved her influence 
to the last. ' He was married at too early an age to Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Francis earl of Buccleugh, at that time esteemed the 
finest woman in the three kingdoms; but subsequently, fixing his 
affections on lady Harriet Wentworth, he lived with her as his wife ; 
nor could all the arguments of the best divines convince him of its 
sin ;*■ " he called her, the choice of his ripened years."" 

But to draw ut;arer to our own times^ and end this melancholy 
catalogue. — Under the gallery, at the western end of the chapel, 
were deposited the headless bodies of the penitent earl of Kilmar- 
nock, the undaunted Balmerino, and the in&mous Simon lord 
Lovat, leaders in the memorable rebellion of 1745. As they were 
associates in crime, they are companions in sepulchre; being all 

■ See the Aecoont of the Beauchamp-Torer. 
> life qsil B«ign <rf kingr June* II. in Kennet, vol. iii. p. 431. 
' Fennvit's Account of Loadon. 
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buried in the same grave. Some years ago, on opening the adjoin- 
ing ground, the leaden plates were discovered, which had been fixed 
on their coffins : they are still preserved in the chapel, and bear the 
following inscriptions : 

fViiUelmus Arthurus 

Comes de Kilmarnock Dominus de Bahnermo 

DecoUatus 18" die Augusti 1746. DecoUatus 18° die Augusti 1746. 

Mtatis stue 42° ^tatis sua 58° 

Simon Dominus 

Frazer de Lovat 

DecoUat, Apf, 9. 1747. 

Mtat. sua 80. 

A flat stone, in which are cut three circular marks with a line 
drawn through them, denote the spot of their interment. 

In the north-west comer of the aisle, under a gallery erected for 
the military of the garrison, is an altar tomb richly carved ; upon 
which are recumbent figures of sir Richard Cholmondeley, knigKt, 
and lady Elizabeth his wife. Sir Richard, who was lieutenant of 
the Tower in the early part of the reign of king Henry the Eighth, 
is represented in plate armour, his head resting on an helmet and 
his feet supported by a lion ; his hair lank, and chin beardless ; his 
hands closed as in prayer, and round his neck a collar of SS. with a 
rose pendent : his lady, in a pointed head-dress, is on the lefi;, with 
her head resting on a cushion. The tomb is ornamented with lo- 
zenges inclosing blank shields, and its base adorned with foliage. 
It formerly stood in the middle of the church, but for convenience 
has been removed to its present position, which prevents part of the 
inscription being seen : the following words only, are visible. — 

Smvt corpora lEUcatOf dHUlnunOicIep mOttis rt nnr €\^siat^t tatmttis 

&m, qtU 

quonim anfmabus Dnut propiUxtwc^ amen* 

This Sir Richard Cholmondeley, who was of the ancient and very 
respectable family of that name, residing at Chorley in Cheshire,' 
was a distinguished military officer, and had a command under the 

* LyaooB's Britannia, vol. ii. p. 477. 
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eaiX of Surry, at Fldddea Field, in 1513/ He afterwards received 
the honor of knighthood, and was made lieutenant of the Tower. 
Sir Roger Cholmondeley, chief justice of England, was a natural son 
of this sir Richard. Having no legitimate issue, sir Richard Chol- 
mondeley left his estates to his brother Roger» ancestor of sir Hugh 
Cholmondeley, the gallant defender of Scarborough Castle, who 
-was created a baronet in 1641.'' Sir Richard was lieutenant of the 
Tower in the year 1518, when the Londoners rose against the Lom- 
bards and other merchant strangers ; and, probably with a view of 
intimidating the rioters^ discharged some artillery of the fortress 
against the city, but did no gretU; injury ."= 

On the north ude of the chancel a large and splendid monument 
is erected to the memory of sir Richard Blount, knight, and sir 
Michael his son, both lieutenants of the Tower. Sir Richard, who 
.died in 1560, is represented on one side, in armour, with his two sons 
kneeling, and opposite his wife and two daughters, who are ' shewn 
in the dress of tiie times, on the other. The gilding, with which all 
the figures appear to have been richly ornamented, is much worn 
off. A tablet bears the following ioscription : 

mc JACET RICHAKDVS BLOVNTVS MILES AVRATVS 
QVI HENRICO OCTAVO E QVATTOR ATRIENSIBC8 TNV8 
EOOVARDO SEXTO A PRIVATO CVBICVLO FVIT: ET IN 
VARIA HVIVS IMPERII OFPICIA AB ELIZABETBA REOINA 
SELECTVS, TURRI LONDINEN8I AB EADEH PR£FECTV8, 
£X HAC DIONFFATE IS COELOS A DEO SVSCEPTTS 
EST. IS VXOREH DVXIT FOSAM RICHARDI USTERI 
HILITIS ITIDRM AVKATI PRIHAtUI TOTIVS ANGUS 
IVDICIS, ET EX EA FIU03 HABTIT, HICB£LEH BLOVN- 
T\'H QVI HOOBAU Smi IN HATHIHONIVM SVHF8IT: 
ET RICHARDVM BLOVNTVU QVEH 80LVU SINE 
CONIVOE CELIBEH RELIQvrT) FIUAS ELIZABETHAH 
ET BARBARAM HABVIT, QVARVH ALTERAM NICHOLAIO 
SEINTIHONE, ALTERAM FRANCISCO SHERLEIO IN 
CONIVGIVM DEOrr. EX HAC VITA VIR ILLE BONVS 
DISCESSrr, ANNOS NATVS QVINQVAOINTA N0N08, 
VMDESSIUO DIE AVOVSTI ANNO DOMINI. 1564. ET IN 

* Hall's Chronicle, and HoUinahed. ^ Lysons's Britannia, vol. u. p. 478. 

' Hall's Chronicle. Stow's Annals, p. 648. 
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HOC TVHVIO EX SVMFTV ELIZABETHS VXCRIS SVM 
8EPVLTV8 ACQYIESCIT. TWM EST O DEVS OHNITU 
CADAYEIU AD EXTREMVH VJVZnCARE ET VNA TECVH 
OLOBmCASE E^H SANCTTH CSISTVH TTTH. AHEN. 

Sir Michael is represented in armour, attended by his three sons, 
his wife, and daughter, all in the attitude of prayer. On the tablet 
is this inscription : 

HEBRB LYETH BVKIED SK MICHAEL 

BLOVNT KNIOHT SONNE U HEAYKE OF 

SB RICHARD BLOVNT KNIGHT, WUOE 

gVCCEDED ms FATHER IN YK OFFICE 

OF UEVTENANTCY OF YE TOWER OF 

LONDON XXV. YEABE8 AFTER Ye DEATH 

OF HIS SAYD FATHER, AND LEFT ISSYE BY 

MARY HIS WIFE, SISTER AND ONE OF YE 

C0HEAYRE3 OP THOUAS HOORB OF BlSSIliat, * 

RICHARD, THOMAS, tt CHARLES, CATHERINE -. 

fc FRAVNCES . RICHARD UARYED CECILY 

YOVNOEST DATOHTER OF SR RICHARD 

BAKER OF KENT KNIOHT. CATHERINE 

HIS EIJ)EST DAVOHTER MARIED TO JOHN ' 

BLOVNT ALIAS CROKE OF STYDLEV IN 

YK COTNTIE OF OXOS ESQVIER SONNE b 

HEAYRE APPABANT TO JOHN BLOVNT 

ALIAS CROKE OF CHILTON IN YE COVNTIR 

OF BVCKINOHAH ESQTIER & HATH 

laSTE JOHN , HENRY It CHARLES; AND 

DAME HARI YE WIFFE OF YZ SAYD 

SB M I C^ A ELL DIED ON SATER> 

DAYE BEING YK iai"> D A Y E OF 

DECEMBER IN A° d9i 1692. 

AND SHE LTBTH HERE BTRIED. 

Below the monument of Sir Richard Blount is a tablet to the me^ 
mory of Lyster Blount ao infant. The inscription informs us that 
he was lineally descended from three lieutenants of the Tower, and 
that " here they all lye to expect the cominge of our sweet Saviour 
Jesu." 

Against the wall, on the south side of the chancel, a plain tablet 
preserves the memory of sir Allan Apsley, knight, who died the 
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24th of May, 1630. He was victualler of the royal navy twenty- 
one years, and fourteen years lieutenant of the Tower. Sir Allan 
first married Ann, daughter and heiress of sir Peter Carew, knight; 
by whom he bad issue Peter, son and heir ; Joyce, married to 
Lyster, second son of sr Richard Blount, of Maple Durham, 
knight ; and Carew, who died an infant. By his second wife, 
Lucy, daughter of sir John St. John of Lidyard, knight, he bad 
ten children, six of whom died young. In the' floor, fronting the 
communion table, a mutilated brass plate marks the spot of bis 
interment. 

Near to the last mentioned tablet is a singular mural monument, 
consisting of two busts, representing George Payler, Esq. " master 
surveyor of the Ordnance" in the reign of king Charles the First, 
and lady Maria Carey his wife : between them are three children in 
swaddling clothes, recumbent; and an inscription underneath in- 
forms us, " that neere unto this p\stcc. sleepeth the bodies of Samuel 
and Maria Payter," their second son and eldest daughter. 

At the upper end of the nave, against one of the columns, is an 
elegant tablet, with the following inscription to the memory of the 
celebrated ar Jonas More, knight, surveyor general of the Ordnance 
in the time of king Charles the Second. 

M. S. 

JONJB MORI EQUmS AURATI IN AQRO LUfCASTRIENSI 

APDD VICUH WmTELEB NATI viij' DIE FEBRUARH 

ANNO A PAKTO VIROmiS H.D.CXVU. 

Qtn, OB EGRBGIAH EROA PRINCIFEH SDUH FTOEUTATEH, 

SUHHAH IN REBUS HATHEHATICI8 8CIENTIAU, 

ET smOULAREU IN NEOOTHS PERAOENDIS 

SOLERTIAH ET INDUSTRUII 

A REOE CAROLO 8ECVNDO AD OFFICIUM SUPERVISORU OENERALIS 

REI TORHENTARI£ BELLICS EV0CATU8 EST. 

QUO HCNERE DUH DIONE FUNQITUR, 

INQENUA8 BTIAM DI9CIPUNAS, ARTESQVE HECAMICAS, 

NON HAOIS AD ANIHI SDI OBLECTAHENTOH, 

QUAH PUBUCA PATRI£ COHHODA, 

STUDIOSISSIUE EXCOLUrr. 

ET INFRIBnS ASTRONOMIC ET NADTICS ARTIS FAmORUU 

BENEnCENTISmOU 8E PRABUrT; 
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EA8QUE PROHOTENDI CAUSA 

8PECUL&H ORENOriCENSBkl (JUBE^'TE REOE) 

EX8TRUI CURAVIT, 

INSTRUUENTIS ID0NEI8 LOCim.ETAVIT, 

EDITISaUe MATHEHATICIS OPERIB' DTILISS1MI8 

OBBI INCLARTIT. 

VIXiT ANNOS LXn. DXriXIT xxvg. AUQUSTI A* CHRISTI 

H,D.C.LXXIX. 

FILIUbf VNICUH DE VXORE CHARISSIHA SUSCEPTUH 

POax 8E BEUQUIT, 

QUI EUNDBM QUEH PATER TENUERAT ET LOCUH UT HONORIS 

GRADUH ADEFTU8, 

PRJBPROPERA HORTE EXTINCTUS, 

HIC UNA 8EPULTUS EST. 

HABU-FOJA, E DUABUS NATD MAJOR, EJUSQUE 

BIARITU8 GUUBLMUS HATiWAY OEim 

PATRI OPTIHO. ET FRATRI UONUHENTUH HOC 

JJ^ MM. PP. 

Passing over other less interesting moaumentsy we come, at the 
upper end of the nave, to a small and humble stone^ in the floor, 
which informs us that Here lieth y* body of TaUjot Edwards, gent., 
late keeper of His Ma'* Regalia, who dyed y 30** of Septemher, 1674, 
aged 80 ymrea and 9 monetht. This venerable man was keeper of 
the regalia when the ruffian Blood made the desperate attempt to 
steal the crown and other ornaments of majesty. Well has it been 
asked/ " was it not a shameless reign, in which no farther remem- 
brance of this good and faithful servant was delivered to posterity ?" 

Near the middle of the aisle is buried George Holmes, esq., who 
died February the 19th, 1748. He was the first vice-president of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and, for about sixty years, belonged to 
the office of his Majesty's Records, of which he was a long time 
deputy-keeper. In the same vault is also interred Robert Lemon, 
esq. who was likewise, for near fifly years, a worthy and much 
respected officer in the same establishment. He died December the 
19tb, 1813, aged eighty-four years. 

Besides the monuments above described, and others of less note, 

■ Pennaiit's Account of London. — See under the title Regalia for a further account ot Talbot 
Edwards, and of Blood's attempt to cany away the crown. 
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in the floor there are several ancient slabs on which have formerly 
been brass plates, bearing curious effigies and other memorials, long 
«nce torn away and lost 

In the reigns of king Henry the Third and Edward the First, the 
chE^lains, who performed divine service in this church or chapel of 
Saint Peter, received stipends of fifty shillings per annum at the 
exchequer for their support, which, at that period, was the ge- 
neral allowance to the king's chaplains at Windsor, Windiester, 
and other royal residences throughout the kingdom.' 

In lieu of this stipend, a yearly rent of sixty shillings, arising 
from premises in Candlewick Street, in London, was afterwards 
granted to support a chaplain denominated a rector, who celebrated 
mass here every day. This regulation continued till the year 1354, 
when king Edward the Third, *' for the honor of the holy church, 
and that the sacraments and other divine services might be better ad- 
ministered to his officers and servants residing in the Tower," con- 
verted this chapel into a sort of collegiate church,'* establishing in it 
three chaplains, in addition to the said rector; and for their support, 
confirmed to them the above-named rent of sixty shillings; and 
moreover, granted a rent of thirty-one shillings and eight-pence, 
issuing yearly out of tenements on Tower Hill and in Petty Wales ; 
another rent of five shillings near the hospital of Saint Catherine ; 
a certain custom arising from &tal-boats, wears, and other engines, 
on the river Thames, which he had been accustomed to receive by 
the hands of the constable of the Tower ; and the sum often marks 
to be received in half-yearly portions at the exchequer ; besides the 
sum of twenty shillings from the constable of the Tower; ten shil- 
lings from the clerk of the mint, and thirteen shiHings and four 
pence fi-om the master of the mint, which they voluntarily agreed 
to give every year, out of their respective fees, to the said rector 
and chaplains, and their successors; and also one penny per week, 
which each workman and teller of coins in the sfud mint, agreed in 
like manner to give out of their wages.'^ 

* Bot Liberal, and CUhb. temp. Beg. Hen. III. et Ed. I., in Tun. Load. 

^ Tanner's Notitia Monastica, p. 321. 

I RoL Pat dfl anno 28 Ed. UI. p. 1 nu 33. 
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This grant of king Edward III. to the church or chapel of Saint 
Peter, was confirmed* by each of his successors down to king 
Edward the Fourth, who, in place of a rector and chaplains, insti- 
tuted a dean and three canons, of whom one wasto be sub-dean, 
another treasurer, and the third precentor ; incorporating them 
under the title of the ' dean and canons of the royal free chapel of 
the king's household within the Tower of London." 

This grant, which invested them, among various other privileges, 
with the power of acquiring, notwithstanding Vhe statute of mort- 
main, possessions to the value of one hundred pounds per annum, 
appears to have been rendered ineffectual by the king's death, before 
the full accomplishment of his intention. 

The royal free chapel of Saint Peter ad Vincula was exempt from 
all episcopal authority, till king Edward the Sixth, by his letters 
patent, in the fourth year of his reign, subjected it to the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of the bishop of London ; ° which letters were 
afterwards confirmed by queen Mary.** 

In the reign of king James the First a dispute arose about the 
solemnization of marriages and christenings in this chapel, and 
a Mr. Hayes, the then curate, was put in confinement by the high 
commission for performing those ordinances ; but sir William Waade, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, demanded and inforced his release : " 
the question was, nevertheless, still agitated, and about the year 
1620, Mr. Hubbock the rector, and his son, the curate, were for 
•the same cause, by the archbishop of Canterbury, branded with the 
sentence of excommunication ; which was published on the follow- 
ing Sunday in Barking and Saint Catherine's churches : ^ the right, 
however, was soon afterwards fully established, and has since been 
enjoyed vrithout interruption. 

The advowson of this chapelry is in the crown, and the chaplain, 
or rector, receives an annual stipend of M51. 5s. fcom the ex- 
chequer. King Edward the Fourth conferred the living on Richard 

' BoL Pat 16 Ko. II. p. 3. m. 16.— Ibid. 4 Hen. IV. p. 1. m. 7. et 6 Hen. IV. p. 1. m. 9.— 

Ibid, e Hen. V. m. 5.— Ibid. IB Hen. VI. p. 2. m. 15.— Ibid. 27 Hen. VI. p. 2. m. 10. 

■■ Hot. Pat 22 et 23 Ed. IV. p. a..m. 7. in Turr. Lond. 

' Newcourt's R epertonum, vol. i. p. 5S0. et Bot Pat 4 Edw. VI. ' Newcourt, p. 680. 

* MS, ^ges conetab. Tunis. ' Ibid. 
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Martyn,' clerk, one of his privy counsellors, and afterwards chan- 
cellor of Ireland'' and bishop of St. David's;* it was subsequently 
enjoyed by Dr. Fitz Herbert/ and Henry the Eighth gave it to. 
John Dunmowe, afterwards bishop of Limenck, and the king's 
proctor at Rome." 

The present chaplain is the Rev. William Coxe, A. M. F, R. and 
A. S. archdeacon of Wilts, and rector of Bemerton, author of the 
well-known travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and many other works of distinction. 

Behind the church or chapel of Saint Peter, there was, at an early 
period, a small cell or hermitage,' of which we find frequent men- 
tion in records of the reign of king Henry III. It was inhabited 
by a recluse, who daily received a penny of the king's charity." In 
one place it is noticed as the reclusory, or hermitage of St. Peter ; '' 
in another, as that of St. Eustace.' It was in the king's gift,^ and 
seems to have been bestowed on either sex. 



THE LIEUTENANTS HOUSE. 
The lodgings of the lieutenant of the Tower, now occupied by 
the major, or resident governor, are situated in the south-west angle 
of the inner enclosure. It is a large inconvenient old building, 
chiefly of timber, erected about the latter end of the reign of king 
Henry the Eighth ; but has since undergone various alterations 
and repairs. The only part of it worthy of notice, is a room on the 

■ Rot. Pat. 15. Edw. IV. p. 3. m. 10. 
^ Pat 17 Ed. IV. p. 2. m. 18. ' Ibid. 22 Ed. IV. p. 1. u. 14. 

' HS. p«nes constab. Turr. * [bid. 

' Bot Clans. 21 Hen. III. m. 14.— Ibid. 3fi Hen. III. m. 6.— Ibid. 37 Heo. UI. m. 2.— Ibid. 

46 Hen. HI. m. 15. 

■ Rot. IJberat. 21 Hen. HI. m. 11. et Rot. Glaus. 40 Hen. HI. m. 16. 

^ Rot libent 21 Hen. III. m. 11. in Turr. Lond. 

' Mandatnm est Ricardo de Shiiebum' et Rogero Scissori, qnod habere &ciant recluso 

Sancti Enstachii Turns Lond' nnam robun libi conrenieDtem, de dono Regis. T. R. apud 

Oillingham xii. die Dec'. Per Regem.—Sot. CItaa. 37 Hen. UI. m. 21., 

* Rex dedit Idoaen de Boclaund' reclnaoitum qnod. est juxta ecclesiam beati Petri infira 
ballium Tnirie Lond*. Bt mondatum est constabulario ejusdem Tunis quod eidem IdoneK de 
prKdit^ reclusorio plenam (leiMiisin habere laciat — Sot. Clmu. 37 Ben. HI. m. 2. 
PART I. S 
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second floor; in which are some rude patntiaga;* a monument^'' 
intended to perpetuate the infamy of the conspirators concerned in 
the gunpowder plot, and a bust of king James the First. 

The monument is situated in the wall on the right hand side <^ 
the room, about four feet from the floor, and is inclosed by a pair 
of folding doors. It is formed of diffierent coloured marbles, inlaid 
with five oval plates, bearing inscriptions which are copied in the 
fidlowing pages. The middle compartment, which is the largest 
gives an account of the conspiracy ; another contains the names of 
the GCMispirators ; and on a third, are those of the commisffloaers ap- 
pointed to examine them.* Above, ranged in a line on the cornice, 
are the arms of the commissioners, and at one end, those of Sir 
Edward Coke, knight, then attorney-general ; at the other, the 
coat of Sir William Waade, knight, lieutenant of the Tower, and 
below, the same quartering ; — Gules, a chevron between three boars' 
heads couped, argent;— Gules, three garbs. Or ;— Or, two bars 
azure in chief three water bugetts, Gules. 

JACOSVS lUONVS MAQSM BRITAflUB 

BEX. PIETATB, JVSTTrU, PRVDENTtA, DOCTRINA, FORTTTVOINE, 

CLE5IENTU, CETERISa. TDtTTTIBVS REQIIS CLARISS'j CSRISTUNC 

non, SALVns PVBUCiE. PACIS VNIVBRSAUS propvgnatok, fattor^ 

AVCTOR ACERRIMVS, AVGVSTIW, ATliPICATlSS'. 

ANNA BRfllNA FRRnRRin -2. DANORV RFXIIS INVinTISSt FILIA SERENISSA 

HENB1CV8 PIUNCEPS, NATVR£ ORNAMENTIS, DOCTRIN£ PR£SIDnS, GRATLE 

MVNEKIBVS, INSTHVCTISS'i NOBIS Jk NATVS & A DEO DATVS. 

CAR0LV8 DVX EBORACEH8IS DIVINA AD OMNEM VHtTTTEM INDOLE. 

EUZABETHA TTRIVSU. liOROR GERHANA, VTROQUB PARENTE, DIGNISSIUA. 

HOS, VELVT PVPILLAM OCVLI TENELLAH 

PROvmvS MTNI, PROCTl. IMPIORVH 

IMPETV ALARVH TVARTH INTREPIDOS 

CONUE 6VB VMBRA. 



• HieTC tre now covered over with wainscot. 
* Erected in 1668, by rir Williun Waade, lieuteDant of (he Tower, who also placed the bnit 
there. — An eDgcaving of the monument appeua iM the Archaeolc^ia, toI. zii. 
' These were, Robert Cecil, earl of Salisboiy; Hemr Howard, earl of Northampton; 
Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham ; Hiomaa Howard, earl of Suffi>lk ; Edward Somerset, 
eari ofWorster; Charles Blunt, earl of Devon; John Ereskin, earl of Harr; George Hume, 
earl of Dnnbar ; all knights of the Garter; and sir Jt^ Popham, knight, Lord Chief Jnatiee. 
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R0BERTV9 CECIL, 'cOHES SARISBTRIENSIS SfHTS ft REQIS 

SECRETABIVS & ANOIXE THESAVRARIV8, CLARISS' PATRI8 

It DE REPVB. MERmSSlHI FIUV9, IN FATERNA MVNERA 

iiVCCESSOR LONGE DIONISSIUVS; 

HENRICVS, COMES NORTaAHPTONI^ OVIN«. POHTVV PREFECTV8, fc 

PRIVATI SIOILEJ CVSTOS, DI8ERTOR* LITTBRATiaaiHTa, LirTERATO- 

RVH DISERTIS3IHTS; 

CAROLT9 COMES NOTHNQAMI*. HAONVS ANGLM ADHIRAIXV8 VICTORIOSVS; 

THOMAS BVFFOU:UE COMES, REGIS CAHERARIVS SPLENDIDISSIHTS, 

T8S8 TIRI NOBILISSisn EX ANTIQTA HOVARDOKV rAMILIA DTCVMU. 

NORFOLCIfi PROSAPIA; 

EDWARDV8 SOHERSETTS COMES WIOORNIf, EOVIS REGIIS PR g F J ZCr V B 

ORNATISSIMYS; 

CAROLVS BLVNT COMES DEVONIS, HYB£RNI£ FROREX tt PACIETCAIOR ; 

JOANNES ARE8KINV8 IIXVSTRIS HARRI2E COMES, PRfCIFVAR? IN SCOTIA ARCIVH 

PRjEFECTTS; 

GEORGIT3 HVMITS DVHBARI COHE8, SCOTIC THESATRARITS PRVUENTISSIBF; 

OHNB8 UXTSTSISS* ORDINU OARTKRI HIUTES. 

JOANNES POPHAM, MILES, JTSTICIARITS ANGUS CAPITALIS, 

& JU8TICI2 CONSVUTISSIMTS. 



DEO OPT: HAS; TRIVNO, SOSPITATOKL Jc 

TANT£, TAH ATROCIS, TAMQ. INCREDIBILIS IN REOEU 

CI.EHENTI8S : IN REQINAU 8ERENISS': IN DmNJG INDOLU k OP- 

TIMS SPEI PRINCIFEM, CXTERAMQ. PROGENIEH REOIAH, ET IN 0H> 

NEH OHNIVH ORDINEH, & NOBIUTATIS ANTIQV£, U FOKnTVDINBS ATITE, 

ET PIETATIS CASTI88IMS, b JUSTTITX SANCTISSIMX FLOREH PRXCIPVTBI, 

CONJCRATIONrs £XEQUEND£ NTTROSI PVLVERia 8VBJECTI INPIAMATIONE, 

CHRISnANS TER£Q. RELIGIONIS EXTINGTEND£ FTRIOSA UBIMNB, ET 

REONI STIRPrrvS EVERTENDI NEFARIA CTPIDITATE, A JESVTTIS KOHANRNSIBVS, 

PERFIDIX CATHOUCiE & IHPIETATIS VIPERtNX AVTORIBVS Jc ABSE^TORIBVS, 

JU^nSQ. EJVSDEM AHENTI£ 8CELERISQ. PATRATORIBVS «c SOCII8 SVSCEPTX, k IN 

IPSO PESTIS DEREPENT£ ISYERESDJE ARTICVIX) (8ALTTIS ANNO + I0OS + HENSIS 

NOTEMBRIS DIE QUINTO) TAM PR£TER SPEM, QVAM STPRA FIDEH HOU- 

TICE ET DIVINITVS DETECTS AVERRVNCO, ET VINDICI, GRATES 

QVANTAS ANIMI CAPBRE POStJENT MAXIMAS ET IHMORTALES, A NOBIS 

OHNJBTS, ET POSTERIS NOSTRLS BABERI ET AOI GVLIELMVS VAADE 

UlLSS TVRRI A DOMINO REOE PILEFECTVS, POSITO PERPE- 

TVO HOC HONTHENTO TOLTIT. DIB NONO MENSIS 
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OCTB. ANNO BEONI JACOBI PRIME • SEXTO, 
aSO DNI 1008. 



OONJVRATOrV NOMINA, AD PER- 

PETVX IPSOR? DJFAMUH ET TANTf DIRI- 

TA-nS DETTESTA'nONEM SEUFTTERNAU. 



MONACBI BALTTABB 
JBSV NOMB BHBN- 
TITI. 



BENBT OABNET 
. JOBN OBRABD 
OIWALD TBSOND 
EDWARD HALL 
BAMO 
BALDWi 



THOU AS WINTER 
ROBERT WINTER 
JOHN WINTBB 
GVT FAWKBS 
THOMAS BATES. 
SVSSARD DIOBY.K 
AU'. BOOKEWOOD 
JOHN ORAVNT 
ROBBRT KBTKS 
BENBY UOROl 



THOMAS PERCY 
BOBEBT CATESBY 
JOHN WRIGHT 
CHRIBTOPHEB WBIOHT 
TBANCIS TRBSHAM 
THOAS ABBIMGTON 
BDMOD BAINBHAH,K 
WILM BTANLBT,K 
HUOHB OWEN 



Ptmdit, «t M htetm pnfert dt. nacU pnfiaida 
Ttrm imimena alte etfati cofi^nie axca. 



m 0HNE8 ILLDSTRISS"! VIRI, QTOR^ NOMINA AD 

SEMHTERNAH EORTM HEUORIAM POaTEBTTATI 

CONSECRANDAH PROXIHE SVFRA AD UNEAH POSITA 

8VNT, TT BEGI A CONSIUIS, ITA AB EO DELEGATI QVX- 

8ITORE0, SEI8 8IKOTU8 INCREDIBIU DIUOENTIA AC CTRA 

8CPIVS AFPELIATIS, NEC HINORE SOLERTU ET DEXTERITATE 

PERTENTATIS BORV ANIBIIS, EOS ' SVia IPSORTM INTER SE 

COIXATIS RE8PONSI0NIBVS CONVICTOS, AD VOLVNTARIAM 

CONFE88IONEM ADEOERTNT; ET LATENTEH NEFARIE CON- 

JTRATIONU SEEXEff, REHQ. OHNEH VT HACTBNTS GESTA ; 

ET PORRO PER EOS OERENDA ESSET, STMHA FIDE ERVTX 

STERNA CTM LATDE SVA IN LTCEM PRODVXERVNT, 

ADEO TT DIVINA SINOVLARI PROTIDENTIA EFFECtV 

Sn, VT TAM P&E8ENS, TAUa FEDA TCMFEffTAS A 

EEOU HAJESTATE, UBERI8Q. REOIU ET OMNI 

REGNO DEPTl^ IN IPSOS AVTORE8 EORfa 

80C10S REDVNDARIT. 

* Sic, pre FBiKi.— -Under this inwriptiMi is the cypb«r of Sir W. W awie. 
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At the ends of the monument, slightly scratched in a different cha- 
racter on the comice> are the following lines : — 

Ac&teAex, tuei VimeS per qitod Se^. cokturet ; 
T» ^nriiiu VUalit yuem lot miUui trahmt. 
NikU ipta per teJiUitra, wi onu et preda, 
8i HMKf iila Imperii nitrakatMr. 



Rex, lUgima, pku PHaoqw, rtgmi amma et ordi 
BeMtinata trmd pntda voranda rogo 

V^ereo a gemere et yraviter ^ptnmfiA' ^drU ; 
Vinu Jentadtu n de ferrate btpe 

Spemq.Jidemtq. titpm .enpttwr dtmthU; Ergo 
Ordo habeat grata ommu agatq. Deo. 



In not, lanete Pareiu, quo! viffibaUie 
JEtquoMMira Hue pifftiom tiqtpetwU? 
Qtue »ec mau aeie eermere Immgiada 
Po$iit, wee KKmero Hugva rttexere. 



CvHodu (JuMtae mm. Career Carcerit, orni 

Arx, atque Argit* ArguM : amnpeaUai apeeidK: 
iSbiN vtNcS m incfif ,■* Clnnpet cwn Camped^ ebniS 

Firmo Acrau texeo teatiu habeau kabeor. 
Ihm Ttgi regmq. tabu ttetjirma qmeta 

S^tlendida km Coatee Campedit wjwe Acef. 

It was in the apartmoit in which the ahore-meotioned monument 
is fixed, that the commisEnoQers met to examine the conspirators, 
and it has thence derived the name of the Council Chamber, 

The hust of king James is also fixed in the wall, on the same side 
of the room as the monument : it is well ^ecuted, in imitation of 
bronze : the monarch is represented with an animated countenance, 
and wearing a sort of Spanish hat with feathers. 

THE BELL^TOWBR. 

This tower is situated immediately behind the last mentioned 

* Sic pro TINCU8. 
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building, and takes its name from being sunnounted by a small 
wooden turret containing the alarm bell of the garrison. It is of a 
circular form> and consists of only one floof above the ground ; the 
walls are of great thickness, and light is admitted to the lower part 
by narrow embrasures, or loop-holes. The architecture of the 
basement floor is worthy of particular notice; it has a vaulted roof 
of a very curious construction, with deep reqesses in the walls. 
. This tower now forms part of the domestic offices of the resident 
governor, but has formerly been used as a prison, and derives some 
celebrity from having been the place of confinement of that great 
martyr, Fisher, bishop of Rochester : * it is also said to have been 
that in which the princess, afterwards queen, Elizabeth, was lodged, 
when imprisoned in the tower by her bigotted and cruel sister, 
queen Mary : this tradition, however, is unsupported by any histo- 
rical facts, and it is much more probable that she was confined, 
during that period, in some of the royal apartments, which were 
situate in a different part of the fortress. At the entrance to the 
uppermost room the following anonymous and undated inscription, 
rudely cut in stone, has been left by some prisoner. 

BI . TOSTVRE . 8TRATNOE . UY . 
TROVIB . WAS . TIUED . TCT .OF. 
MV . LYBEBTIE . DENIED : THBR . FOK . 
RESON . HATH . HE . PEK8VADED : 
THAT . PA5YENS . MV9T i BE . TM. 
BRASYD : THOOH . HARD . FORTVNB . 
CHASYIH . MB . WVTH . SMAKT . 
VET • VA8YENS . SHALL . PREVAIL . 

Proceeding from the Bell-Tower, northward, the next fortification, 
in the line of the inner enclosure, is 

THE BEAUCHAMP, OR COBHAM TOWER, 

Which stands at the distance of 141 feet from the last- mentioned 
building, and has a communication with it by means of a paved foot- 
way along the top of the ballium w^. In the reign of Henry the 

; FuDer'B Chwck Hiatoiy, lib. r. p. 203. 
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Eighth it was called the Beauchamp Tower, add is at present most 
oommonly known by that title, which is derived, probably> from ite 
having been the place of confinement of lliomaa deBeaucbamp, earl 
of Warwick, who was imprisoned in the Tower previous to his banish- 
ment to the Isle of Man, in 1397 ; as the latter appellation is from 
the Cobhams, some of whom were certainly confined here in the reign 
of queen Mary, having been implicated in Wyat's conspiracy. 

Tim, like the rest of the ancient buildings, was formed y embattled, 
and consists of two stories, ascended by a circular stone staircase. 
The annexed plan of the first floor shews the form and dimensions 
of the building, and, from the accompanying interior view, it will be 
seen, that the style of architecture corresponds with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of king John, and the early part of the reign of 
king Henry the Third ; the period when most of the small towers in 
the inner ward were erected. 

The Beauchamp Tower, from its having b^n one of the principal 
state-prisons, and the place wher^n many illustrious and unfortunate 
persons have been confined, excites a degree of interest, which is 
heightened by the numerous inscriptions, coats of arms, and other 
devices,* left on ite dreary walls by those unhappy sufierers. In old 
times state delinquents were generally subjected to the meanest and 
roost severe restrictions : the use of books, and even many of the ne- 
cessary comforts of life, being, not unfrequently, denied theml In 
that wretched situation they appear to have had recourse to this 
species of amusement, to beguile their solitary hours, and alleviate 
the horrors of imprisonment. Some have left memorials of their 
faith ; others recorded their names and the dates of their confine- 
ment : some have breathed forth sentiments of piety and resignation ; 
others have repined at the will of Heaven. 

Of the barbarous treatment experienced by state prisoners in for- 
mer times we may, from many others, select, as remarkable examples. 



* Tlie§e nemoiuk wen discoroed in 1786, on making tome altorttion* for the purpose of 
eoBTetting flie building to n mese-bouw for the officers of the goiriaou, end were, for the most 
part, communicated in the same year to the Society of Antiqutuiea, with some interesting obser- 
Tations by tbeir secretary, the Ber. Hr. Brand : many of them, however, will be found to hare 
been, at that time, very inaconnrtely tepresented. — Vide Archae<Jogta, vol. xiii. pp. 88, 99. 
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the miseries endured by John Fisher, bishop of Rochester ;. and that 
illustrious peer, Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk; both imprisoned 
in the time of king Henry the Eighth. The former, who fell a 
victim to his opinion of the pope's supremacy, thus concludes a 
letter' from his prison to Cromwell, then secretary of state : " For- 
■thermoor I byseche yow to be gode master un to me in my necessite; 
for 1 have neither shirt, nor sute, nor yett other cloUies, that ar neces- 
sary for me to wear, but that bee raggedy and rent to shamefully. 
Notwithstondyng 1 myght easyly suffer that, if thei wold keep my 
body warm.' But my dyett allso, God knoweth how slendar it is at 
meny tymes. And now in myn age my sthomak may nott awaye 
but with a few kynd of meats, which if 1 want, I decaye forthwith, 
& fall in to coafes & diseases of my bodye, & kan not keep myself in 
health. And, ass our Lord knoweth, I have no thyng laft, un to me 
for to provyde eny better, but ass my brother of his own purs layeth 
out for me, to his great hynderance. Wherfoor gode master secre- 
tarye eflsones I byseche yow to have sum pittee uppon me, and latt 
me have such thyngs ass &r necessary for me in myn age, & specially 
for my health. And allso that itt may pleas yow by yo' hygh 
wysdom> to move the Kyng's Highness to take me un to bis gracioss 
fevor agane, & to restore me un to my liberty, owt of this cold and 
paynefull enprysonment ; whearby ye shall bynd me to be your 
ftore beadsman for ever un to Alhnyghty God, who ever have yow 
in his proteccion & niistoody. 

Other twayne thyngs I rausfct allso desyer uppon yow : thatt oob 
is, that itt may pleas yow that 1 may take suiiie precst with in the 
Towr, by the assyngment of master levetenant, to hear my confes- 
sion agEunste this hooly tyme : 

That other is, that I may borow sum bowks to styr my devocion 
mor effectuelly thes hooly dayes, for the comforth of my sowl. This 
I byseche yow to grant me of your charitie. And thus our Lord 
send yow a mery Christenmass & a comforthable, to your hart's 
desyer. At the Towr the xxii. day of December. 

Yo^ pore BeadsmaiT. Jo. RoflT." 

The duke of Norfolk, who is said to have escaped the block by 

■ Bib). Cotton: Cleopat. E. VI. fol. 172. 
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the death of Henry on the very morning appointed for his execution, 
in a petition to the lords,* from the Tower, besought that he might 
hav'e Bome books which were then at Lambeth ; for, says he, " unless 
I have books to rea<j> ere long 1 fall asleep, and after 1 wake again I 
cannot sleep, nor. did not this dozen years," &rther requesting, ." that 
he might have a ghostly fathersent to him, and that he might receive 
his maker ;" and *' that he might have mass, and to be. bound upon 
his life to speak no word to him that shall say mass, which he may 
do in the oUier chamber and I to remain- within." He also be^ed 
to have license in the day-time to walk in the chamber without, and 
in the night to be locked in as he then was. " At my first coming^"- 
says he, " I had a chamber without a-days. I would gladly have 
license to send to London, to buy one book of St Augustin's, de 
Civitate Dei; and one of Josephus, de AtUiquitatibua ; and another of 
Sabellicue, who doth declare^ most of any book I have read, how the 
bishop of Rome from time, to time hath usurped his power against all 
princes, by their unwise sufferance." His grace moreover begged of 
their lordships that he might be allotved sheets to lie upon ! 

The chief prison-room in this tower is a spacious apartment on the 
first floor; and adjoining it are two small cells, probably intended 
for the better securing of prisoners by night. In the walls of the 
former are four lai^e recesses, in each of which -there was a narrow 
embrasure; but these have of late years been-stopped up, and, in 
lieu of them, two additional windows made towards the east. The 
inscriptions, most of which are still tolerably perfect on the walls, 
are referred to in the annexed plan, in order as described in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

On the left hand side of the entrance to the room is the name 
iiAKMADUKE NEVILE, of whom We find no certain account; but 
there is reason to conjecture that he was of the family of the Neviles, 
earls of Westmorland, and, probably, concerned in the rebellion of 
156Q, wherein they took so active a. part; and for which, Charles 
Nevile, the last of his surname who bore the title of earl of West- 
morland» together with some of his relations, and about fifly others 
of noble extraction, were attainted of high treason, and outlawed. 

* Herbert in vitft et regn. Hen. VIII. 
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Near to the above, is a large piece of sculpture, represented in the 
annexed plate, consisting of the arms of the family of Peverell, — 
three wheat-sheaves ; on one side of which is a representation of the 
crucifix, bearing the initials of its superscription, and a bleeding 
heart : there is also part of the figure of a skeleton, with an illegible 
inscription underneath, and the word " Peverel." The same person 
has likewise left, on the opposite side of the room, another carving in 
the form of a horse-shoe, with a muUlated sentence round it, begin- 
ning with the words Adoramus te, and below, his name, thomas 
PEVEREL. Concerning whom no information has hitherto been dis- 
covered : it is probable, however, that he was some person of the 
Roman catholic communion, and imprisoned, perhaps, in the time 
of queen Elizabeth, for oppodng the protestant church. Both these 
inscriptions are without date. 

On the right-hand side of the first recess is the following memorial 
in old Italian :* 



DISPOI : CHe : VOLE : IX : 
F0RTVN2C : CHE : L5C : MEIT : 
8P6R3CNS5C : V3C : XL : VEN 
TO : PDCNGER : HO : VOLIO 
EL : XeMPO : PERDVDO 
e : SEMPER : STEL : ME 
TRISTO : E : DISCONT€T0 

WUJM : TYRREL . 

1541. 



No account has been left us of this prisoner ; but from the language 
adopted, it may be conjectured that he was the William Tyrrel from 
whom we find two letters'" dated at Malta, in 1534, and addressed to 
the lord prior of St. John of Jerusalem, in England, concerning the 
war with the Turks, and on the subject of Clement West, an English 

' ' Siace fortune hath cliosea that my hope should go to the mnd to complain, I wish the time 
were destroyed ; my planet being erer sad and iinpropilious.' 
^ BibL Cotton. Otho. C. IX. 46, 40. 
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knight/ who had been degraded by a chapter of the Order of Malta, 
for having, in defiance of the regulations, home a badge with king 
Henry the Eighth's arms, and having been otherwise contumacious : 
for which he was stript of the grand cross, deprived of the ofiice of 
turcupulary, and imprisoned ; but afterwards restored. 

Whatever might have been the cause of William Tyrrel's confine- 
ment, it seems not improbable but that he was under sentence of 
death when he made the above melancholy inscription ; which is one 
of those genuine effusions of anguish that may be styled in the 
pathetic language of the Book of Psalms, " the soirowful sighing of 
the prisoner." 

The next inscription is one, considerably defaced, on the left-hand 
side of the fire-place : the words omnes . honorate^ . frater- 
NITATEM . DIUGITE . DEVM . TIMETE . REGEM.. may be made out ; 
but the name and date, which appear to have been subscribed, are 
wholly illegible. 

Over the fire-place is the interesting autograph of Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundel, eldest son of Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, who 
was beheaded in 1 572, for aspiring to the bed of Mary queen of Scots. 
It is represented in the preceding plate, and consists of the following 
words: 

Quanta plus qffUctitmis pro Ckristo in hoc 
sacuh, tanto plus gloria cum Ckristo in. 
futuro. Arundell, June 22. 1587. 

Gloria et konore eum coronasti dondne. 
In m^ioria etemo erit Justus. 

At . . . 

This unhappy peer has also left other memorials of his piety on the 
walls of this once dreary habitation : in the staircase is one, in a 
similar character,'' wherein he thus glories in his innocence, and the 
.cause of his suffering : 

*W illiam Tyrrel waa alio, perfaa|Mi, a knight of that order, and, if Ihe same person, it ii pro- 
bable, might have acquired bia knowledge of the Italian language during faia aerrice on th^ oc- 
caaion againat the Turka. 

k 1^ has of late yeara been plastered orer, and is now inrisible. 
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Sicut pecati catua vinciri opprobrium est, 
itff e contra, pro Ckristo cuttodia vinculo 
sustinere, maxima ghria est, 

Arundell . Mat/ , 28 . 1587, 

The above pious reflections, to which the earl has subscribed his 
name, are " remarkably adapted," says Mr. Brand, " to the character 
that has been left of him ; according with the austerities, which, 
Camden tells us, he used to practise ; and the tenor of his behaviour, 
which other accounts have transmitted to us, as not unbecoming the 
primitive ages of the Christian church." 

The sentences subjoined to the former, seem to have been added, 
by way of eulogium on his memory, probably by sume subsequent 
Roman catholic prisoner. 

By the attainder of his father, the title of duke of Norfolk being 
forfeited, this Philip was called earl of Arundel, as owner of Arundel 
Castle in Sussex, by descent from his mother; it having, in the 
eleventh of Henry VI. been adjudged in parliament' to be a local 
dignity, so that the possessors thereof should enjoy that title of 
honor.'' Whereupon he was summoned as earl of Arundel to the 
parliament, which began at Westminster, January the I6th, 1580." 

In the same parliament he was also restored in blood,'' and after- 
wards made a privy counsellor; but this cheerful dawn of fortune 
was soon overshadowed by the dark clouds of adversity. Robbed 
of the queen's favour, by the artifices of the earl of Leicester and 
secretary Walsingham, he first experienced the frowns of majesty, 
and ere long tasted of the bitter cup of its displeasure. In 1584.he 
was confined to bis own house' on pretence of practising against the 
government in &vor of that unhappy queen, on whose account his 
father had been brought to an untimely end. The earl, says 
Camden,' ' had privily reconciled himself to the popish religion, 
living likewise a very austere life;' and queen Elizabeth during this 
restraint, offered to restore him to liberty, if he would carry the 

* Rot. Pari. 11 Hea. VI. n. 9. in Tuir. Lond. 
^ GoUini'i Peerage hj Sir E. Brydg;ei, toL i. p. lOB. 
' Dngdale'B Summons to P&rltameDt, p. 628. ' Diar. domAs Praccnim in pariUmBlrt^. 
* Camden's Elizabedt, in Kennet, vol ii. p. A43. ' Ibid. 
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sword of state before her to chapel, and there attend the service of 
the established church; but this he conscieatiously refused : and, hid 
enemies being unable to substantiate any charge against him, he at 
length regained his freedom. Alarmed by this attack upon his liberty, 
and terrified by the severity of certain laws soon after made against 
Jesuits and priests,* he resolved to seek 'in another country that 
peace and security which his own denied bii^- He accordingly 
wrote a long and dutiful letter to the queen,'* informing her of the 
reasons which had impelled him to that measure, without her royal 
will. He complained of having.been discountenanced by her ma- 
jesty, without any known cause : of his enemies being allowed to 
triumph in his disgrace : of being twice called before the council* 
and accused of some things, so trivial as to be ridiculous, and of 
others, so unlikely that they were incredible : yet, ' after answering 
all these objections, he was confined to his house for fifteen weeks, 
. without the least olTence being proved against him.' 

" Wherefore," says he, " after I had safely escaped these storms, 
and when I was clearly delivered from all my troubles, I began to 
remember y' heavy sentence w*^ had lighted upon those three of my 
ancestors w"** immediately went before me. The first, being my 
great-grandfather, who was so free from all suspicion and shew of 
any feult, as, because they had no colour of matter to bring him to 
his trial, they attainted him by act of parliament without calling him 
to his answer. The second, being my grandfather, who was brought 
to his trial and condemned for such trifles, as amaxed y* standers-by 
at that tyme, and are rediculous at this day, to all that heare y* 
same." And the last, " being my father, being arraigned according 
to lawe, and condemned by his peers, God forbidd but I should 
thinke that his tryers did that, whereunto theyr consciences did lead 
them. And yet, give me leave, 1 most humbly beseech your Ma'^, 
to say thus much. That howsoever he might be, eyther unwittingly, 
or unwillingly, drawne into greater danger, then himselfe did eyther 
see or imagine ; yet, all his actions did plainly declare, and his 
greatest enemyes must of necessity own, that he never carryed any 
disloyall minde to your Ma*^, nor intended any undutiful act to his 
country." 

■ Ibid. ^ Huleiu MSS. No. 787. 
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" And when I had in this sort both fully and thoroughly consi- 
dered y' fortune of these three, w*^ was past, f called to mind my 
own> w''' was present ; and I did think it impossible, by y" shew of 
this rough beginning, but that I might follow them in their fortunes^ 
as I had succeeded them in their place ; for, I considered y^ great- 
ness of my enemies' power to overthrow me, and y' weakness of my 
ability to defend myself: I perceived by my last troubles how nar- 
rowly my life was sought, and how easy your Majesty was drawn 
to carry a suspicious opinion of me : I saw by the example of my 
ancestors, and by my past danger, how innocency was no sufficient 
warrant to protect me in safety : I knew myself, and besides was 
charged by your council, to be of that religion w* was counted 
odious and dangerous to your state : Lastly and principally, I 
weighed in what miserable estate and doubtful case my soul had re- 
mained if my life had been taken away, as it was not unlikely, in 
my former troubles." — " Wherefore, whilst I had opportunity, I 
thought it best to take y' course w**" might be sure to save my soul 
from the danger of shipwreck, although my body were subject to y* 
peril! of misfortune." 

" Long," adds the unfortunate earl, " was I in debating vrith my- 
self what course to take ; for when I considered in what continual 
danger I remained here in England, both by y' lawes heretofore 
established, and by a new act lately made, I did thinke it my safest 
way to depart y* realm and abide in some other place, where 1 might 
live without danger to my conscience, and without offence to your 
majesty ; without y' servile subjection to my enemies, and without 
this daily peril to my life. And yet I was drawn by such forcible 
persuasions to be of another opinion, as I could not easily resolve 
on w** part to settle and ground my determination : for, on y' one 
side, my native country ; my friends ; my wife ; my kinsfolk, did 
invite me to stay : and, on y' other side, y". misfortune of my house ; 
y* power of my adversaryes; y' remembrance of my former troubles, 
and y* knowledge of my present danger, did hasten me to go." 

After entreating the queen to appeal to his greatest enemies, if 
under Hke perilous circumstances they would not have taken similar 
steps for their preservation, he continues, " Wherefore as it is a true 
token of a noble mind, and hath always been noted for certain argu- 
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ment of your majesty's gracious dispositioD, to respect w* y° eyes 
of favor all afflicted persons ; so can I not be brought a whit to fear, 
thai your majesty will make me y' first example of your severe and 
' rigorous dealing, in laying your displeasure upon me, who am in- 
forced to forsake my country; to forego my friends; to leave my 
living; and loose y* hope of all worldly pleasures and earthly como- 
dities ; if either I will not certainly consent to y' destruction of iny 
body, or willingly yeild to y' manifest endangering of my soul ; y' 
least of w*^ is so intolerable- for any christian man to endure, as I 
hope it cannot be thought any undutifulness in me, if I seek by good 
and lawfiil means to avoid so great an inconvenience. And though 
y" loss of temporal comodities be so grievous unto flesh and blood, 
as I could not desire to hve, if I were not comforted by y* hope of 
eternal happiness in another world, and with y' remembrance of his 
mercy, for whom I endured all this, & who did endure ten thousand 
times more for me. Yet, I assure your Ma'', th^ your displeasure 
should be more unpleasant to me than y° bitterness of other losses, 
and a greater giief than y" greatest of my misfortunes." 

His lordship had designed that this letter should have been deli- 
vered to the queen immediately after .bis departure;* but in this he 
was disappointed : it fell into the hands of the ministry : and himself, 
whilst on the point of setting sail from an obscure creek, on the coast 
of Sussex, was apprehended, through the treachery of his own ser- 
vants, and conveyed prisoner to the Tower. '' 

A charge was now brought against him in the Star-chamber, of 
having supported Romish priests contrary to law ; of having holden 
intelligence with cardinal Allen, and Parsons the Jesuit, the queen's 
enemies ; of having publicly, in writing, questioned the jusdce of 
the kingdom ; and that he had intentions of departing the realm 
without license.* The earl protested his obedience to the queen, and 
love to his country: and, in extenuation of the faults imputed to 
him, pleaded his affection to the catholic religion, and his ignorance 
of the laws : * he was, nevertheless, obliged to submit to the censure 

' Camden'* R«ign of Queen EUz. in Kennet, vol. ii. p. fi04. 

*" Harieian MSS. No. 787. Camden, in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 604. ° Camden. 

'Ibid. 
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of the bench ; was iiDed ten thousand pounds^ and sentenced to im- 
prisonment during the queen's pleasure.* 

Here, however, ended not his troubles : the attempted invasion 
of the Spaniards in 1588, plunged him into yet deeper misfortunes. 
" He was still confined in the Tower," says Carte, " when the Spanish 
armada entered the channel, and could not forbear expressing his 
joy at the news : he had likewise caused a mass of the Holy Ghost 
to be said for its success; and a course of devotions to be used for 
twenty-four hours together." These things highly incensed the queen, 
and furnished his enemies with ground for attempting his final de- 
struction. From -the moment of this new displeasure, the nature of 
his confinement was changed : he had before experienced some de* 
gree of lenity and kindness, but was now made a close prisoner, and 
treated with all the severity, with which the religious zeal of the 
age was so strongly tinctured. In this state his lordship remained 
till the I4th of April in the following year, when he was arraigned 
of high treason,'' and tried before twenty-five peers in Westminster- 
hall. His lordship appeared in a wrought velvet gown, furred with 
martins, laid about with gold lace, and fastened with gold buttons ; 
a black satin doublet ; a pair of velvet hose ; and a high black bat. 
The points of his indictment consisted of those, on which he bad for^ 
merly been convicted in the Star-chamber; together with five addi- 
tional articles, whereby he was chained " with engaging to assist 
cardinal Allen in his attempts to re-establish popery; suggesting 
that the queen was unfit to govern ; procuring mass to be said for 
the success of the Spanish armada ; intending to withdraw himself 
beyond the seas, to serve under the duke of Parma against his native 
country; and being privy to the bull of pope Sixtus V. transferring 
the queen's dominion to' Philip H. king of Spain."' The offences 
which before had been charged upon him as contempts and misde- 
meanours, were now brought against him as treasons : two emble- 
matical figures,' found in his lordship's house, were also produced in 

■ Camden, in Keiuiet, vd. ii. p. 512. * Harleian HSS. No. 834, Art <L 

' Colliaa's Peerage by Sir £geitoD BryAge^, vol. ■■ p. 110. 
* One of thew rapretented » hand shaking a snake in the fire, with the motto, ^ Ood be mtk 
«i, who cm ht ogaiMt iu ? The other, a lion without daws, with the wordi. Yet ttill a Hon, 
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evidence ;' it was urged, '* that he was guilty of treason, -because a 
papist'; that the queen of Scots had considered him as one of her 
best friends ; that cardinal Allen had spoken of him as the chief hope 
of the Roman Catholics in England; and that his letter to queen 
Elizabeth plainly accused the national justice, with regard to his 
father's trial." The earl pointed out several inconsistencies in the 
indictment; he exposed the mean artifices of his prosecutors; and 
so ably answered to the several points of his accusation, that the only 
article of high treason proved against his lordship, was, that of being 
reconciled to the church of Rome; upon which his judges unani- 
mously found him guilty,' and he accordingly received sentence of 
death ; but, his conviction being solely on a religious account, he 
was reprieved from time to time, and suffered to languish in the 
Tower, where he passed the remainder of his days in exercises of 
devotion. Afier condemnation the earl besought his judges to in- 
tercede with her majesty that his wife might be allowed to visit him 
with his infant son, whom he had never seen, having been bom 
sinc6 his imprisonment ; but Elizabeth, who was a stranger to the 
feelings of a parent, even denied hinx this'favour : towards the end 
of his life, however, he earnestly renewed his petition ; and she is 
said to have been then so far moved with compassion, as to offer him 
his pardon ; his liberty ; restoration of bis titles and estates ; and the 
company of his wife and child, on condition that he would forsake 
the feith, for which he had been so long and so great a sufferer, and 
embrace the doctrines of the established church. All this he refused ! 
and worn out with sorrow, was soon afler called from his afflictions 
in this world, to the reward of his virtues in a better. He died, 
October the nineteenth, 1595, in the fortieth year of his age; * thus, 
as it were, compensating, by a close confinement for upwards of 
ten years; the fatal stroke undergone by his father, his grandfather, 
and great-grandfather.* 

We are informed by Dodd, in his Church History,'' that this un- 
happy nobleman was a zealous professor of the Catholic faith, of 
which he gave many remarkable proofs during his sufferings in the 
cause : in (lerson, he was very tall, and rather of a swarthy com- 

* IlftrgnTe's State Triah. CoUms'a Peenge, by Sir £. Biydgva. '' Vol. u. p. 37. 

PART 1. U 
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plexioD ; but>ilh an agreeable mixture of sweetness and grandeur 
in countenance, and a soul superior to all human considerations. 

The earl was first buried in the Tower chapel, in the same grave 
with his father ; but was removed in 1624, and re-interred in the 
church at Arundel, where, on opening a vault for the burial of 
Edward duke of Norfolk in 1777, the coffin was found, having oh it 
the following inscription ;■ 

" Philippi comitis olim Aruruf ^ Surr' ossa veneranda hoc loculo 
condita, Impetrat^ a Jacobo Rege venii, Anna uxoris delectissimae 
cura Thoma filii insigni pietate a Turri Londinensi in hunc locum 
translata sunt, anno 1624. Qui primo, ob fidei Catho' professionem 
sub EHzabetka careen mancipatus, deinde poena pecuniaria 10,000 
lib' mulctatus, tandem capitis iniquissim^ condemnatus, post vitam 
in tristissima custodia in eadem Turri an. 10, mens. 6, sanctissim^ 
transactum piissim^. 19. Oct. 1595. non absque veneni suspicione> 
in Domino obdormivit" 

A late duchess of the same family is said to have procured the 
skull, and to have had it enchased in gold ; which she kept to exalt 
her devotion as a relique of a martyr to religion.^ 

On the right hand side of the fire-place is a large and well-executed 
piece of sculpture, by John Dudley, earl of Warwick,"^ eldest son 
of John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, and brother to Guildford 
Dudley, who married- the unfortunate lady Jane Grey. Having 
taken part with his ambitious father in the rash attempt to set aside 
the succession, as established by king Henry the Eighth, and to 
place the crown on the head of lady Jane, he was arrested at Cam- 
bridge, with the duke and several others ; who were all brought 
prisoners to the Tower on the twenty-fiflh of July, \555.^ On the 
eighteenth of the following month he was arraigned of high treason, 
together with his father and the marquis of Northampton, in West- 

' pennant's Account of London. ' Ibid. 

' Mr. Brand is decidedly WTong in attributiag this to John Dudley, duke of Xortbuntberland, 
and equally so in stating Guildford Dudley to be the duke's yotmgett son, and Ambrose Dudley 
the duke'i bnAker. — Vide Archaeologia, toI. ziii. p. 68, 70. 

' Godwin's life and Reign of Qneen Mary, in Kennet, rol. ii. p. 332. — Strype's JUemorialB of the 
B«fonnation, 8ro. rol. ir. p. S3. 
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minster-hall/ imd condemned ; hut, being reprieved, died soon after- 
wards in prison.'' 

This curious carving is represented with its dimensions in the 
annexed piatfi: voder the. badge of the Uon and bear and ragged 
staff, is his name in the spelling of the age, and, around it, a border 
formed of oak sprigs, roses, and two other species of flowers, emble- 
matical of the christian names of his four brothers, as it ^oiitd seem 
from the ibllowing unfinished inscription. 

TOW THAT THESE BEASTS DO WEL. BEHOLD AND SE, 
HAY DEME WITH EASE WHERFORB HERE HADE TUBY BE, 

WriH BOBDEKS EKE WSMSOli- ■ ' 

4 BROTHERS NAHES VqO UST TO SER<^E THB OBODND. 

The names of his four brothers were, Ambrose, Robert, Guildford, 
and Henry ; and taking it for granted that the pun, which is evi- 
dently couched under the above lines, has an allusion to them,"* we 
may conjecture that the roses separated, in one corner, are meant for 
t^e name of Ambrose, his next eldest brother: the elucidation of the 
remaining part of this singular device may be 1^ as an interesting 
puzzle. 

Immediately under the above- mentioaed iDsoriptio(t of John Dud- 
ley, is a rude carving of a man in the attitude of prayer : it seem& to 
have been left unfinished, and is without name or date. • About the 
same part of the room there are marks of other inscriptions, but so 
mutilated as to be now wholly illegible. 

At the entrance to the recess on the right hand side of the fire- 
place, are the following words, dolor patientia vincitvr. o. gyf- 
FOBp. AVGVST, 8. 1586. And in another part of this chamber is a 
piece of sculpture by the same person, consisting of a crest, formed 

* Godwin, in Kennet, toI. ii. p. 839. — Strype's Hsmodili, 9ro. toI. iv. p. 32.- 
^ Godwin, in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 332. 
* This line may be filled np with the voids, then maif be fotauL 
' Tliey wen prisoners in tho Tower nt tlia atmt tim«, but were' all pardoned, with th« ex- 
ception of Guildford ; who, it is well known, ww bdieaded <mi the same moiniDg as his unfor- 
tunate wife, lady Jane Grey : Ambrose was restored in blood by qneen Mary, and, in 1557, was 
at the nege of St. Qointin's ; by qneen EUzabeth he was appointed master of the ordnance, for 
life ; created viscount Lisle, and earl of Warwick : and afterwards, for his services as captain- 
general of the forces in Normandy, made knight of the garter. Of Robert we shall hare occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. Henry was killed at the siege of St. Quintins. 
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of a hand grasping three flowers; and, under it, a shield bearing 
the arms of Gifford, as given by Edmondson to the GifTords of 
Worcestershire, BuckinghamsUre, Ireland, and Wotton- under- Edge, 
in Glocestersbire, namely, argent, ten torteauxes, four, three, two,- 
and one.' On each side of the shield is the letter G. with the date 
1586, and underneath, are the words mala conscientia facit vt 

rVTA TIMEANTVR. G. GYFFORD. 

It is most probable thg^t these inscriptions were made by George- 
Gyfford, one of queen Elizabeth's gentlemen pensioners, who, in that 
year, was accused falsely, says Camden, of having sworn to kill her 
majesty, and of having drawn a considerable sum of money on that 
account from the duke of Guise.'' There was, however, a doctor 
Gifford, about the same time concerned in Babington's conspiracy, and 
also a Gilbert Gifford, a priest ; but it is not likely to have been this 
latter; for, being employed to convey letters between the fugitives 
in France and Mary queen of Scots, then a prisoner in England, he 
shewed all. the . communications to secretary Walsingham, and 
" having acted thus &r his part in the scene was sent back into 
France."" 

In different parts nf the room are memorials of Charfes Bailly : 
one of these, on the lefl hand side of the last-mentioned recess, is 
considerably mutilated : it consisted of a panel ornamented with 
lozenges, containing the following reflections; the prudence of 
which, experience bad recently taught him. 

I. H. S. 

1571. die l(yAprilis. 
" Wise men ought circum^ectlt/ to se what they do; to examine before 
they speake ; to prove before they take in hand ; to beware whose com- 
pany they itse; and, above al things, to whom. they trttste. Charles 
Bailly." 

■ In another place we find his name, with the date 1571, and a 
third inscription of the same person is represented in the annexed 

* Arcliaeolog;ia, toI. ziii. p. 82. 

* Camden, in Kennet, toI. ii- p.S15. CarletoD's Thankful Bemembiance of Ood'iMwcie, p. 106. 

* Camden in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 51S. 
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plate: it. is long, well executed, and interesting: the. words are, 
** Prindpium sapientie timor. Domini. I. H. S. X, P. S. Be /rend 
to one. Be ennemye to none. Anno D. .1571. 10. Sept. The most un- 
happy man in the world is he that is not pQcient_ in adversities ; For men 
are not killed mth the adversities they have: but with y*_ impacience which 
they suffer. . 

Tout vient apoient, quy peult attendre 
GU sospiri ne son testimom veri deWangos- 

da mia. . . 

at. 29. . Charles Bailly. 

The unhappy young man who has. left us the .above memprials, 
was an adherent.to the. interests of Mary queen of Scots, and secretly 
engaged in her aff^rs abroad, whilst she was prisoner In England. 
He appears to have been by birth a Fleming or Brabander,' and not, 
as his name- and service would indicate, a Scotchman, though perhaps 
of Scotch extraction. In the early part of the year in which the above 
inscriptions were made, being dispatched into this country by Ridolphi 
the Florentine, with letters in cipher,, for his unfortunate, mistress, 
and also for the Spanish amhtiAsador, the. duke of Norfolk, the bishop 
of Ross, and lord Lumley ;** on his arrival at Dover was seized and 
committed:to prison," where he seems to have undergone the greatest 
privations and misery. The packet of letters came to the hands.of 
lord Cobhani, governor of the Cinque ports, but Ross had sufficient 
address to get possession of it, and, substitute another with less dan7 
gerous contents, which was despatched to the council.^ Bailly, for 
some time after his commitment to prison, contrived to hold corre- 
spondence with the Scottish embassador, and from one of his letters" 
we find that he once suffered the tortures of the rack without making 
any material disclosure; but his communications with Ross being 
cut off; and having a promise from lord Burghley that he should be 
set at liberty without stain of his honor and credit,' he answered all 
the questions which his lordship put to him. In one of his letters,^ 
dated from his prison " this month of October, the seventh of my 
imprisonment, 1571," after most humbly beseeching his lordship 

* Bu^bley's State Papera, by Murdin, p. 7. * Camd«D, ia Kennet, vol. ii. p. 434. 

' \\AA. ' Ibid. ■ BurgUey's 8tate Papers, by Murdio, p. 8. 

' lUd. p. 10. . • Ilnd. p. 16, 17. 
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" for God's sake, and for the passion which he sufired for us, to take 
pitie of me ; and to bend your mercyfull eyes towards me, Charles 
Bailly, a poore prisoner and stranger," be gave a full account of all 
the afiairs in which he had been engaged, and concluded by saying, 
** This being all that I can comprehend by sight, letters, or by talk, 
that I had to do with Rudolphi, restith no more from me, but, after 
my prayer to God, all the queene's majestie's and your lordship's 
enemys knowen, to the end they may be overthrowen and destroyed, 
and all their purposes and enterprises broken, most humbly to beseech 
your lordship to take compassion of me, in putting me to liberty; 
assuring your lordship, that I will make othe never to serve any 
Scottishman agayn, or stranger, whilst I lyve, but the queene's ma^ 
jesty and your lordship, to whose service I have bene addicted all 
the tyme of my being in this realm, and have been carefull to shew 
it indeede; and that your lordship will coosyderthat I am a stran- 
ger, who have no frend at all to help me with a penny, and that 1 am 
allready naked and torne; and that all those that be touched by 
that, that I have allready opened to your lordship, do laughe me to 
scorne for this my punishment and handling, who desyre no other 
thing but my distruction." 

It is probable that soon after this letter he was released, as we find 
no further mention concerning him. He seems to have received a 
good education, and besides the English, to have been acquainted 
with the Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian languages.* 

Near to the second inscription of the above-mentioned prisoner is 
the following memorial : 

U70 

IHON . 8TOBE. 

DOCTOR. 

This John Store, or Story, was ' educated in the university of 

Oxford, chiefly in Henxey Hall, a most noted house for civilians. 

He was admitted bachelor of the civil law, anno 1531, and appointed 

professor of a new lecture, anno 1535, founded by king Henry VIII. 

In the year 1537, he was chosen principal of Broadgate's Hall ; 

and the year following created doctor of laws. Having afterwards 

performed remarkable services in administering justice at the siege 

* BurgUey's State Fapen, by Hvrdiii, p. 7. 
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of Bologne, under the marshal, in consideration thereof his lecture 
at Ox/ord vras confirmed to him by patent, for Hie. 

In the beginning of Edward the Sixth's reign, being a justioe of 
the peace, and a zealous matDtainer of the old religion, he appeared 
very forward in opposing all innovations, and hindering the people 
in his neighbourhood from plundering and making a prey of the 
goods of the chorch; to which pm-poae he made a very warm 
harangue at one of the quarterly meetings. This behaviour being 
carried to court, he was severely threatened, and soon after obliged 
to withdraw into Flanders, where he remained the rest of king 
Edward's reign. Queen Mary's accession favouring his return, he 
came back into England, and was considered suitably to his capacity 
and merits. The patent of professor in Oxford was restored to him ; 
but tbis he quickly gave up for places of greater advantage. He 
■was frequently employed in what regarded the canon law in the 
courts held in London ; and being made chancellor of the diooese of 
Oxford, it engaged him to be very active in prosecuting the pro- 
testants of queen Mary's reign. When queen Elizabeth came to the 
crown, Dr. Story was a member of the house of commons, and spoke 
so warmly against the reformation that he was committed ; but 
finding means to make his escape, he retired once more into Flanders, 
where he was put into an advantageous post in the custom-house at 
Antwerp. It is thought that his behaviour there gave great offence 
to several English merchants that frequented that port, which, toge- 
ther with the remembrance of his having acted with an high hand 
against the reformers in the late reign, put some persons upon 
thoughts of revenge ; and it was not Jong before they drew him into 
a snare. Being on a certain day called upon to visit an English 
ship in the harbour, belonging to one Parker, who, as it appeared, 
had contrived his matters beforehand, he had no sooner gone on 
board than Parker ordered the hatches to be nailed down upon him, 
and hoisting sail, brought him over into England, about the begin- 
ning of the year 1570. Afterwards, being committed prisoner to 
the Tower, he was frequently examined, and pressed to take the 
oath of supremacy, which he refused with great courage and con- 
stancy, being animated thereunto by abbot Feckenham, who was 
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confined in the Tower at the same time. When bis trial came 
on, several things were alleged against him/ viz. his* cruel treat- 
ment of the Protestants'" in queen Mary's reign, and several trea- 
sonable speeches against the queen and government, while he resided' 
at Antwerp : but the' chief article of his indictment w^ his denying 
the queen's supremacy. In his defence he insisted very much upon 
his being the king of Spain's swum servant ; and, upon that account, 
no longer subject to the laws of England ; biit his plea was not 
allowed. So, stedfastly refusing to take the oath of supremacy, as 
he' had done several times before in the Tower, he was drawn thence 
on a hurdle to Tyburn, June 1, 1571. He made a bold speech at 
the place of execution, iand died, as he had lived, a zealous assertor 
of the faith of his ancestors. He was cut down before he was de- 
prived of his senses ; and, as it was reported, struggled with the exe- 
cutioner while he wa^ rifling among bis bowels. His head was 
placed upon London-bridge, and his quarters upon the gates of the 
city. People were variously affected by his death ; some pitied him, 
on account of his age, being about seventy ;' others looked upon his 
death as a piece of revenge, and unbecoming a court of judicature ; 
while those at the helm judged it policy to take off a person, whose 

' He wsa chai^;ed with high treuoo, for having consulted with one Prestal, a noted magiciui, 
against the qneen'a life ; for having conspired the death of her and the kiag of Scots ; citrud her 
daify tit kit grace at meaU ; and informed the duke d'AWa'a lecretary, how to invade England, 
raiie a rebellion in Ireland, and send the Scots into England. He refused to submit himself to 
tnal, and to the laws of England : affirming Uiat the judges had no power over him, since he 
was not a sworn subject i6 the queen, but to the king of Spain : however, as no man can re- 
lin4)nish his native country, says Camden, nor abjure tus prince at pleasure, he was condemned 
according to the ordinary form of Nihil diet'f. 

* Touching his cruel and persecuting spirit. Fox the maityrologist gave in a memorial at his 
trial, accosing him of being " the chiefest cause and doer in putting most of the martyrs to 
death :" and " of having caused a fagot to beca«t in the face of Hrs. Denley singing a psalm in 
the fire,, saying, he bad maned the fashion' of an old song:" that he had " sconi^d Thomas 
Green :" that " coming Irom the bnraing of two, at the lord mayor, Hr. Curtys's table, he had 
Bud, that as he had dispatched them, so he trusted that within a month he riiould all the rest:" 
that " at another time, coming from the burning of Richard Gibson, and being demanded of the 
lord mayor what he would do if the world should alter," he said, " if he were so sick in his 
bed that be could not »tjr without hands, yet would he sit up to give sentence against an heretick, 
tiiough he knew the world wonld turn the next day after :" that he " was sorry," as he said in 
the parliament house, " that tfaey struck not at the root. In summa, that Story was worse than 
Boner." 
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parts and experience might be prejudicial to the goverDment^ in case 
he were permitted to live io a kingdom with which he had daily 
contest, and with which a war was then threatened.'.' 

Near to the inscription of Br. Stoiy, is the name of " Henrye 
Cockun,"'' who, in alt probability, was the Henry.Cokin of whom 
we find mention, as being a confidential agent of the bishop of Ross," 
and as having been apprehended, and committed to prison, imme- 
diately after that prelate was discharged from the Tower and com- 
manded to depart the kingdom : he had perhaps been in confine- 
ment on some previous occasion. 

Just below is a coat of arms, — a circle containing three stars and 
a fleur de lis, and underneath is the following long memorial of 
William Rame, dated in 1559. 



BETTER IT IS TO BE IN THE HOWSE OF 
MORNYNG THEN IN THE HOWSE 
QF BXNKETING ; THE HTTRTE OF THE 
WY8E IS IN THE MORNINO HOWSE : IT IS 
BETTER TO HXTE SOME CHXSTENINO 
THEN TO HTVE OVER UOCHE UBEBTE : 
THERE IS T TTHE FOR XLL THINOS S TYHE TO 
BE BORNE 5CND X TYME TO DYE XNDE THE 
DXYE OF DtXTHE IS BETTER THEN THE 
DXYE OF BERTHE : THERE IS XN ENDE OF XLL 
THINGS XNDE THF ENDE OF X THINGE IS 
BETER THEN THE BEGENYNG : BE WYSE AND 
PXCYENTE IN TBOBLE FOR WYSDOME 
DEFENDTTH XS WELL XS MONY : VSE WELL 
THE TYME OF PROSPERITE XNDE 
REMEMBER THE TIME OF MY3F0RTVNE 
XXII. DIE XFRUJS XN*. 1560. 
WILLIXM RXME. 



Of the prisoner who has bequeathed to us the above serious 
admonitions, no mention whatever is made by our historians : it is 
probable, however, that he was one of the many ecclesiastic^ who 
were deprived of their benefices, and some of them committed to 

■ Dodd'i Charah History, vvi. a. p. 1«4 
* Hib u cTTOneouily repnsented by Mr, Brand, w Eewje 8ck»m, whom he lupposes, from 
Ihe name, to have be«i a Dntcbinan. 
■ Camden's life and Reign of Queen Eliabeth, in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 447. 
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prison in the Tower' the year in which this inscription appears to 
have been made. 

On the left hand side of the third recess is another large inscrip- 
tion, which is represented in the annexed plate ; the words are, 
T. C. I levfiin hope and I gave credit to mi frinde in time didstandeme 
nrnte in kande, so wovlde I never do againe, excepte I hade hime suer in 
bande; and to al men wishe I so-, unles ye svssteine the Ifike loteas I do. 

Unhappie it that mane whose actes doth proctter. 
The nUseri of this hous in prison to induer. 
1576. Thomas Clarice.' 

On the opposite side of the same recess is a repetition of the above 
prisoner's name, and in another place 

HTTIS THE POTNT OF A WYSB HAN TO TRY AND THEN TRTSTB 
FOR HAPV IS HE WHO F7NDETH ONE THAT IS JV8TE. 
T; C. 

The person who made the above inscriptions, was perhaps the 
Thomas Clarke mentioned as a priest of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, who afterwards became a protestant, and made his recantatloa 
sermon at Saint Paul's cross, on the first of July, 1593.*" 

Below the first of these memorials are the following lines rudely 
cut in capitals. 

THOMTaHIXOH WHICH UETHE HERE TTLONE ■ 
THXT EXYNE WOIJ> FROM HENS BEOON 
BY TORTVRE STRXVNGE MI TROVTH WX8 
"mrED YET OF MY UBEBTIE DENIED 
ISei THOMAS MYXOH. 

The sincerity of Thomas Miagh's wishes as expressed above, no 
one will be inclined to doubt : we are wholly uninformed, however, 
as to:his character and &e cause of his imprisonment. The ' tor- 
tnre straunge' to which he alludes, was unquestionably the rack, an 
instrument with which state-prisoners in that age were generally 
well acquunted. 

Near the same place are several coats of arms and unfinished in- 

» Howe's Chronide, p. fl3&— 40. '' Dodd's Chinch Histoiy, Tol ii. p. 76. 
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scriptions : one of G. Gyfford has already been noticed :' over ano- 
ther is the name Robert Maleri, with the date 1558 ; but whether 
connected with it» or not* is uncertain ; nor has there any account 
been left us of such a prisoner. 

On the opposite side of the same recess are- some other memorials 
and fragments* but, besides the name of Thomas Clarke, which has 
been mentioned before, the only one legible is, 

1576 
THOMAS FOTLL. 

concerning whom no information has hitherto been discovered. 

In the same part of the room, between the two last recesses, are 
. the following, more perfect, and some of them, more interesting, 
inscriptions. 

The uppermost is a rude piece of sculpture by " Thomas Willyn- 
gar." It is without date, and consists of a bleeding-heart, with the 
letters T. W., the initials of his own name, on one side, and P. A., 
most Ukety those of his mistress, on the other :. there is also a figare 
of death, holding a dart in the left hand, and an hour glass in the 
right ; and, on the opposite side of the bleeding-heart, are the word« 
Thonuu WiUyngar, goldsmithe. — My hart is yours td dethe. No account 
has been preserved of this person ; but it may be conjectured, lirom 
his profession, that his offence was that of clipping or counterfeiting 
the coin of the realm. 

Below are the names "James Gilmore" and " Edwarde Smalle ;" 
both of which are repeated in other parts of the room, but no infor- 
mation has been found respecting them : the name " Andiony 
Tuchiner," which is equally uninteresting^ also occurs near the same 
spot ; and there is likewis« tha IbUowing memorial : 



>«68. / ,7, \ 23 



130 Ixq^ a ttaffl ot bsjiK 
C!)st tKtw Dot!) ons aOspu 

■ See p«(M 147, 146. 
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The person who thus bewails his hopeless condition has studiously 
concealed his name> but the date and character, as well as his 
making use of the plural number, afford reasons to conjecture that 
it was done by one of the Poles, great-grandchildren of George, 
duke of Clarence, who were imprisoned here at that period, and of 
whom mention will be made hereafter. 

Adjoining the above inscription, under the name * Thomas 
Rooper,' with the date 1570, is the figure of a skeleton, recumbent; 
and on the right hand side are the words, 

PEK PASSAGE PENIBX£ FAS80NS A POST PLAISAIO-. 

This person was, probably, a descendant of the Ropers, in Kent, 
one of whom married Margaret, the accomplished daughter of Sir 
Thomas More. It is likely that' he was imprisoned on account of 
his zealous adherence to the Roman Catholic faith, and,- perhaps, 
banished ; for, some few years afterwards, the Ropers are noticed 
as among the queen's enemies remaining abroad ; * and Dr. Parry, 
in a letter from Paris, to lord treasurer Bui^hley, on behalf " of 
•ome papists, fugitives," mentions Mr. John Roper and Mr. Thomas 
Roper, whom he recommends as well worthy his lordship's good 
opinion and countenance, and beseeches his lordship to take somt 
occasion to thank them for their readiness to serve him.** 

Immediately under the inscription of Thomas Rooper is the 
name of 



EDWXRD . CVFFYN . 

1663. 



It is extremely probable that the crime, for which this person 
became a prisoner, was also bis zeal for the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion; but we find no account of him.*' 

' Stiype's Anula of the lUformatioo, voL ii. p. 648, 0. ^ Hud. p. 049. 

' Stiype, in his Aniwls of di« lUfonnatioD, vol. iU. p. 918, and Dodd, in his Church Hittory, 

T^ iL p. 416, nuke mention of one Edward 'Coffin, whom Mr. Brand supposed to be the 

prisoner that made this ioBcription ; the dates and carcnmstaaces, bowerer, cleaily shew that he 

could not hare been the same person. 
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The next inscripttODt that now remfuns legible^ is near to the last 
mentioned : it consists of the following name and date. 



GEFFRYE POOLE. 
1662. 



This> no doubt, was the Geofirey Pole whose name is handed 
down to us with so much infamy, as being the person, on whose 
testimony his own brother, Henry Pole, viscount Montague, toge- 
ther with the marquis of Exeter; sir Edward Nevil, lord Bergavenny, 
and other persons of lesser note, were tried and condemned for high, 
treason in the tatter part of the year 1538." They were all accused, 
and committed to prison on charges of holding traitorous corres- 
pondence with cardinal Pole ; and this Geoffrey, in order to save him- 
-self, was induced to furnish evidence, whereon tiie others, and among 
them his brother, were led to execution.** The marquis, with lords 
Montague and Bergavenny, were beheaded on Tower-hill ; Crofts 
and Collins,' two priests, and one Holland, a mariner, were hanged 
and quartered at Tybome,*^ and this wretch, Geoffrey Pole, expiated 
his crime by perpetual imprisonment : he was confined in the 
Tower till his death, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

In the samp part of the room we also fiod the name fFiiUam 
Beoerige^^ with the date 1563. lliis, in alt prot>ability, was some 
Roman Catholic priest ; but we can discover no account of him. 

In the same part of the room, and near to the inscriptions last 
descrit>ed, is the Qame 

EDMOMUB 1>OOLR 

Concerning whom and liis elder brother, Arthur, who pined away 
their lives in this 'doleful prison,' some interesting farticutars are 
handed down to us. 

During the minority of Charles the Ninth, at>out the year 1563, 
' tilings in France,' says Camden, ' tiegan to grow ripe for tumults 

• HolEiufaed. * Ibid. * Dnd. 

' Ulii, tad the preceding name, ue repeated in other parta of the room. 
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and commotion ; the private ambition of rival princes was cloaked 
on each side with the specious pretence of religion, and the pro- 
testants were treated with the greatest severity. The papists in 
England, on this occasion, began to whisper many things in private 
clubs and cabals, intimating, that the protestants here would be 
brought under the like restraints ; and every place, in consequence, 
was filled with jealousy and apprehension : besides others who were 
put in confinement, Arthur. Poole and his brother, great-grand- 
children to Greorge, duke of Clarence, brother to king Edward IV. 
Anthony Fortescue, who had married their sister, and others, to the 
number of seven in the whole, were accused of conspiring to with- 
draw into France to the duke of Guise, and thence to return witii 
an army into Wales, and to proclaim the queen of Scots queen of 
England, and Arthur Poole, duke of Clarence ; they were accord- 
ingly, by commission of Oyer and Terminer, dated the 33nd of 
February, in the fifth year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, ar- 
raigned upon an indictment of treason found in Surry, the force 
whereof foUoweth. • 

" First, it is conteyned, that the same Arthur Pole, and others 
named in the-same indytemente, as false traytors and rebells agenste 
the queen's majesty, did compasse, imagyne, and goe aboute, not 
onlye to depryve and depose the queen, but also her death and des- 
truction ; and to sette upp and make the Scottyshe queen, queen of 
this realme. 

And to bringe the same to passe, they conspired to raise and make 
insurrection and warre within this realme againste the queen. 

And for the further bringing of the same to passe, they agreed 
amongst themselves to depart this realme into Flanders, and from 
thence into France. 

And at their arrivall in Flanders they shoulde publish the seyd 
Arthur Pole to be duke of Clarence. And then should send their 
letters unto the queen mother, the king of Navarre, and the duke of 
Guyse, signifying the> arrival of the duke of Clarence in Flanders, 
and to reiquest ayd, acceptation, and adherence unto their sayd 
intents. 

And to be better accepted in the sayd realme of Fraunce for the 
bringing of their sayd traterous intents to effecte, the seyd Arthur 
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Pole and his sayd complyces devysed, that so soone as they came 
into the realme of FrauDce, they should treate with the sayd duke 
of Guyse^ the open enemy unto the queen and her realme,. for 
marrya^e between the sayd Skottyshe queoi and Edmonde Pole, 
brother to the sayd Arthur. And to bring an army of five thousand 
men of the enemyes of our sayd q.ueen, from the seyd duke of 
Guyse ; and with the same armye^ in Maye next after, to arrive in 
Wales, and there to proclum the seyd Skottyshe queen to be queen 
of Engltmd : and afterwards from the parts of Wales to come into 
this resdra, and to move the subjects to ryse and rebeU against the 
queen, to make the said Skottyshe queen, queen of this realme, and 
to depose our sovereign ladye. 

Item, that the aeyd Skottyshe queen, after she hadd been so pre- 
ferred to the crowne of this realme, should create the sayd Arthur 
Pole duke of Clarence. 

Item, yt is farther founde by the sayd iadytements, that after the 
sayd conspirators had arryved in Flanders, they wolde sende letters 
to one Gotdewell, late Bishop of St. Asaphe, then being at Rome, 
to be meane to the pope, for his ayde in-the^ conspyracies, with 
promyse of restitusion of rely gion within this realme of England, for 
such his ayde and helpe. 

Item, yt is founde that Prestall and Cosyn, two of the sayd con> 
spyrators, did invocate a wicked spiry te, and demaunded of him the 
b^ waye to bring aU their treasoi^ to paSse : and that Anthony 
Fortescue, one of the seyd conspyrators, did open unto the French 
eqibassador and unto the Spanish embassador, the seyd traterous 
devyces, by consente of the sayd Arthur Pole, and the residue of 
the conspyrators ; with request unto both of the same embassadors 
to hand their letters unto ^e FreXich king, and to the. seyd duke of 
Guyse, for their ayde in performance of the sayd treasons; de- 
claringe unto the same embassadors the. just title of \rhich the seyd 
Arthur Pole hadde to the seyd dukedom of Clarence. 

Itepi, it is ftirth^ founde, that the said Prestall aiid Cosyn, to 
the intents aforeseyd, dyd goe into the seyd parties beyond the seas; 
and that the seyd Anthonye Fortescue, by the consente of the seyd 
Arthur Pole, and the residue of the seyd conspyrators, dyd hyer a 
boate to be brought unto St. Olyves stayres nyghe unto London 
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biydge, to the iotente to convey in the same the sayd Fortescue and 
Other of the same conspyrators, being left behind after the departure 
of the seyd Prestall and Cosyn, unto a Flemish hoye, beinge uppon 
the river Thames syx myles beyonde Gravesende, to the intente to 
transporte the same Anthonie Fortescue, Arthur Pole, and the re- 
sydue of the conspirators left behinde, into Flaunders, to the intente 
to performe the seyd trayterous conspiracyes. 

Item, it is furUier fbunde, that the same Arthur Pole, and other 
the conspirators above named, beinge left behinde in Englande, 
came into the sayd boate so provyded; and therein layd dyvei^ 
armures and certeyn munytyon for warre, and sommes of money, 
and other things necessarye for their sayd journey; and also re- 
mayned in a certen inne called the Dolphyn, for opportunyty of 
tyme to be conveyed by the same boate into the seyd hoye, and 
therein to be transported into Flaunders, to the intents aforeaeyd. 
And bereuppon the same indytemRnte concludeth with this effecte 
uppon all theis matters aforeseyd, layd together, that the seyd con- 
spirators dyd compasse, and ymagyne the deposinge, death, and 
fynall destruction of our soveraigne ladye the queen."" 

At the bar some .of the parties made a full confession of their 
designs, but protested that they had had no intention of putting 
them in execution during the life of queen Elizabeth; but had 
rashly given credit to Prestal, a reputed conjurer, who pretended 
lo foretel that she woufd not outlive that year. They were accord- 
ingly adjudged traitors, but the queen spared their Hves: the two 
Poles, remaining in confinement, pined away the rest of their days 
in the Tower, and were buried in the chapel. 

Arthur Poole has left, on the same side of the room, two very 
perfect and interesting memorials : the eariiest of these, which is 
dated in 1564, two years after bis commitment to the Tower, evinces, 
in an extraordinary manner, the patience and resignation with which 
he submitted to his melancholy fate. 

This first is cut in plain capitals, inclosed with a bwder, as it is 
here represented. 

■ Strype's Anoals of the RefomuUioa, vol i. p. 372, from the CecU H9S. 
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DEO . SERTIRE 
PENlTENTbtM . INIRE 
TXTO . OBEDIRE 
REONXRE . EST 
— I I. POOLE 



1664. 



■_r 



'-ij^r 



The other, which is represented in the annexed plate, appears to 
have been made in 1678, being the sixth year of bis captivity, and, . 
as he informs us, the thirty-seventh of his age. The. words are Ihs. 
A passage periUus makethe a port pleasant. A* 1568. Arthur Poole. 
M. sue 37. A, P. 

Of Edmund Poole there are also several other inscriptions in dif- 
ferent parts of this tower: by the side of a small window in the stair- 
case his name occurs twice, and in the apartment over head are two 
large memorials in old Italian, which display the same feeling of 
pious submission that, so beautifully charartRri»M»». thnne of his brother. 
One is dated in 1563^ and the other in 1568; when, as he carefiilly- 
recorcb, he bad arrived at the age of twenty-seven years. The lat^r 
is greatly mutilated, but the words of the former* are, Ihs. JDio 
semin , . in lackrimis in exuUatione meter.^ M, 21. JE. Pmle. 1562. . 

Immediately under the first-mentioned inscription of Edmond 
Pople, is the word IX'NE,* generally taken for the royal title of the 
amiable and accomplished lady Jane Grey. There was a repetition 
of it on a different side of the room,** but tt^t has been destroyed by 
the making of an additional window. 

It has been observed,* that " she had, perhaps, a latent meaning 
in this repetition of.her signature Jane; by which she at once styled 
herself a queen, and intimated, that not even the horrors of a prison 
could force her to relinquish that title." 

Whatever is connected with the name of lady Jane Grey cannot 
fful to excite interest ; but those who assume the character of histo- 

* See plate xnii. * ' Ood lowetii in tean to reap in joy.' 

* See plate xviii. * See plate zriii. * Arcbaeologta, vol. xiii. p. 70. 

PART I. Y 
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nans are not justified in adopting such things for &cts» which rest 
only on conjecture, and are unsupported even by probability. The 
above idea, to which the repetition of the word Jane has given rise, 
is not borne out by history, even if it were proved to have been made 
by the fair hand of that illustrious victim to royalty : but doubts 
arise on this subject, which almost amount to a contradiction of it; 
for, however severe might formerly have been the treatment of state 
delinquents, a sense of delicacy seems always to have been preserved 
towards the weaker sex ; and when a female of distinction had the 
misfortune to be committed to the Tower, she was usually confined in 
the private house of the lieutenant, or some other respectable officer 
of the fortress. It is therefore highly iQiprobable that this room 
could have been the place of confinement of the lady Jane ; indeed 
we are almost certain that it was not ; for, at that period, we have 
proof that it was the prison of some, at least, of the Dudleys ; and 
it is hardly to be imagined that she should have been placed in the 
same apartment with them. There seems better reason to conjecture 
that these two inscriptions, instf^nd of having been made by lady 
Jane Grey hprself, wpire #^iit by one of the sons of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland ; and, supposing the unhappy Guildfisrd to have been 
immured here, as were his brothers, nothing can be conceived more 
natural, than that he should have thus dwelt upon the name of her 
who was so near and dear to him ; to whom he was bound by the 
strongest ties of afiection, and whose fate was so closely interwoven 
with his own. We are further informed,' that on the wall of the 
room in which this unfortunate lady \yas imprisoned in the Tower, 
she wrote with a pin the following lines : 

" Non aliena putes homini qiue obtingcre poMunt, 
Son bodieraa mihi, eras erit ilia tibi> 

Jane Dudley." 

The most diligent search, however, in every part of the Tower, to 
discover this interesting autograph, has proveid fruitless ; which, con- 

■ Fox's Book of Hutyrs. AnecdoteB of DilliiigBiahed Persons, toI. iv. p. 120. 

* To mortals' eommon fate thy mind resign, 

My lot to-day, ttMOorrow may be tbine. 
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sideriDg the lapse of y6ai% and the very slight manner in which it 
must necessarily have been tnade, cannot be a matter of surprise. 

On the left hand side of the last recess are the words, I hope in 
th' end to deserve that I would have. Men: Nowm: a*. 1573. and closely 
undemeajtb, in the same character, is the name, Hugh Longwofthe, 
with the figure of a man recumbent 

This person does not appear to have been a prisoner* but the 
following particulars respecting him are not unworthy of notice. 
On the derenth of October, in that year, one Peter Burcbet, a 
frantic gentleman of the Middle Temple, taking Sir John Hawkins, 
the celebrated admiral, for Hatton, who was then in great favor at 
courts and considered an enemy to the innovators,* he drew his dagger 
and wounded him. Being committed to prison and brought to trial* 
he maintained, that what he bad done was consonant to the holy 
scriptures ; holding, that it was lawful to kill such as opposed the 
truth of the gospel. " Whereupon," says Camden, " sentence of 
death being about to be pronounced against him for heresy, he pro- 
mised to renounce his opinions ; yet still shifted it off, and was there- 
fore committed to the Tower;" where, on the morrow about noon, 
one of his keepers having gone dowii, ''leaving another with him 
c^led Hugh Longworth, who stoode' at the window reading in the 
Bible, the sayd Burchet walking up and down in the chamber, took 
a billet's ende out of the fire, and knocked the sayd Longworth on 
the bead, and left him not till he bad stryken him starke dead ;" '> for 
■■ which OQ the next day, being the eleventh of November, he was 
tried at Westminster and condemned ; and on the morrow, after 
having had his right hand cut off for striking a blow within the 
Tower, one of the queen's palaces, was hanged without Temple Bar, 
near the place where he wounded Sir John Hawkins.*^ 

We come next to a deep piece of sculpture representing a pair of 
scales, with this.inscription: 1585. Thomas Bamdewtn, JuH.-^As vertue 
maketh Ufe, so sin causeth death. No account has been left us of such 
a prisoner. 

Near to the above, between the last recess and the entrance to the 
cells, are the following words, X8 : vr : I8 : TJtKY. . thohts . fitz- 

GEBILD. 

■ Camden'a Annab of Qaesn EUz. id Kennet, rol, ii, p. 449. * HolUnshed's Chronicle. ' Ibid. 
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This prisoner was eldest son to Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth earl of 
Kildare, and lord deputy of Ireland. His father being accused by 
his impliicable enemy, the earl of Ossory, of having invited O'Neale, 
and other Irish rebels to ravage the territory of that nobleman, was 
commanded, in 1534, to appoint some able person to the government 
during his absence, and to appear before the king. He accordingly' 
left this Thomas Fitzgerald in the execution of his office," and on his 
arrival in England was sent prisoner to the Tower. This event was 
no sooner known to his family, than his son rose in arms, and, joining 
with O'Neale, O'Carrol, and other of the Irish nobility, committed 
most wanton outrages. An army was dispatched into Ireland under 
Sir William Skiffington, in order to suppress the rebellion.^ Fitz- . 
gerald sent to the emperor for assistance ; he wrote to the Pope, com- 
plaining of the king's defection from the Roman Catholic faith, and 
offered to hold the kingdom of Ireland of his holiness by payment of 
an annual tribute." His army was numerous in comparison to bis 
father's popularity, and he withstood the king's forces till the middle 
of the following year ; when, lord Leonard Grey being appointed 
deputy, he was prevailed upon to submit to his majesty's mercy, and 
accordingly conducted into England;^ where he remained prisoner 
for some time, and finally, on the third of February 1537, was hanged 
and quartered at Tyburn, together with his five uncles.* 

Near to the inscription of Thomas Fitzgerald we find the name 



ADAM : SBDBAR 



ABBAS : JOREVALL 



This Adam Sedbar, or Sedburgb, was the eighteenth and last abbot 
of Joreval, Jerveaux, or Gervis, in Yorkshire.' He was committed 
to the Tower for opposing king Henry the Eighth's measures; was 
arraigned with several others, favorers of Aske's rebellion ip the 

' * Herbert's life and Belgn of kis^ Henry VIII. in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 181. 

* Ibid. * Ibid. * Ibid. p. 182. * Hall and HoUlndied. 

' Willis's EGstor; of Mitred Ablnes, p. 370. Barton's Monutiooii EboraceuM, p. 373. 
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Dorih; and executed at Tyburn in the month of June,* the year of 
the above inscription. 

In several parts of this chamber occur, in cipher, the initials I. C; 
and on the sides of the original window, towards the east, they are 
subjoined to the following memorials: 



LEItNE : TO 
FEARE :OOD: 



REPKENS : 


LE: 


SIGE: ET 


a 


:TE: 




« 


""• 



Concerning the prisoner who has left us the above marks of his 
piety no account can be given. 

On the left hand side of the window above-mentioned, under the 
word Thomas, is a great A. upon a bell,'* evidently meant for Thomas 
Abel ; who, on the authority of Dodd," was educated at Oxford, 
where he completed his degrees in arts, in the year 1516, and, pro^ 
ceeding in divinity, became a doctor of that faculty. He was a man 
of learning; a great master of imtmmental music; and well skilled 
in the modern languages. These qualifications introduced him at 
court, and he became domestic chaplain to queen Catherine of Arra- 
gon. wife of king Henry VHI., and had the honour of serving her 
majesty in the capacities above mentioned. When the validity of 
the marriage betwenn Hesry und Catherine became a question, the 
affection which Dr. Abel bore towards his mistress led him into the 
controversies to which it gave rise, and he opposed the divorce both 
by words and writings.^ By giving in to the delusions of Elizabeth 
Barton, called the Holy Maid of Kent," he incurred a misprision ; 
and afterwards was condemned and executed in Smithfield, Jvly 
30, 1540, together with Dr. Edward Powel and Dr. Richard Fether- 
stone, for denying the king's supremacy, and affirming his marriage 
with queen Catherine to be good.' 

Just below this punning rebus of Thomas Abel is the following 
undated inscription : 

■ Ibid. Hall, Stow, and HoUinhed's Chroniclea. * See pl&te xix. 

■ Church History, vol. i. p. 208. 

* Htll's ChK»icle, ud Sliype's Ecdeiiutical Hemori&la, vol. i. p. 224. — He wrote a, book 

eatided, " 'nKctetns de non desolrendo Henrid et Catherine m&trimoiiio,^ 1634. 

* HiD's Chnnkle. ' lUd. and Hollinihed. 
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DOCTOR: 
COOK: 

There can be little doubt but that this Docttw Cook, was Lawrence 
Cook, prior of Doncaster, of whom we find mention as having been, 
with five others, attunted by parliament for their denial of the king's 
supremacy, and accordingly hanged and quartered at Tyburn in 
1540.' 

Close to the two last-mentioned carvings occurs the name of 
Thomas Cobham, with the date 1555. He was the youngest son of 
lord Cobham, and one of the principal leaders in the insurrection of 
sir Thomas Wyat, with whom he was committed to the Towet on 
the seventh of February, 1554 ;^ and- on the nin^xenth of ^e same 
month, being brought to trial wi& four others^ at Westminster, was 
condemned." 

On the opposite of the same window is a large cluster of inscrip- 
tions, co^s of arms, &c. The uppermost is a panel containing the 
words, 

O MISER HVON CHE PENSl OD BSSERO. 

This appears to have been \eh unfinished; Below is the name 
John Marten, with a coat of arms and an illegible inscription under- 
neath ;- and next occurs a large square mtws, consisting of the follow- 
ing name and memorialsi 



raON SEYMOB 



CCHOWT . lfiS7. 



The first of these prisoners was, perhaps, the John Seymour who 
was arrested and committed to the Tower, with the duke of Somerset 
and several others, on the I6th of October, 1551.^ 

The duke was beheaded on Tower Hill the S2d of January in the 
following year; soon afterwards sir Ralph Vane and ai Miles 

' Slav's Anuala, and Dodd's Chuoh HutoTy, rol. L p. 291. 

*" Strype'i Eodeaiaiticat Memorial!, vol. ir. p. 141. * HolluuheA 

^ Sir John Hayword'a life mad Rogn of King Edward VL ut Kennet, toJ. iL p. 931. 
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Partridge were banged, sad sir Michael Stanhope and sir Thomas 
^rundel beheaded, id the same place.* It is likely that John Seymonr 
and the rest of the prisoned were pardoned, as no mention is made 
of their execution. With regard to the latter, no infonnation has 
been discovered, but the date fe.vours the opim<Hi that be was some 
person implicated in Aske's rebellion. 

Adjoining these names is a coat of arms ; and further on are the 
words Lancaster Herald, two crosses, and the name Frtmcis Eul; of 
which no account can be given. There are also the names Thomas 
Steven, and James Rogers, which are equally uninteresting. 

Next to the above is a piece of carving which represents an oak 
tree, bearing acorns ; and underneath are the initials R. D.^ which, 
in all probability, are those of Robert, second surviving son of John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland. He was confined in the Tower 
for the part he took with his &ther and others in the attempted 
usurpation of lady Jane Grey, and, being arraigned of high treason 
in the guild hall of London; confessed the indictment, and had 
judgment given by the earl of Sussex, to be drawn, hanged, bowelied, 
and quartered ;^ but, after remaining »om« time in- priBon, waff par- 
doned, and early in the following reign created eavl of Leicester ; in- 
which character, and as the celebrated fevorite of Queen Elizabeth^ 
be is too well known to require here a detail of his extraordinary 
career. 

y^RQVU QOHINI BnCNST. 

1568 

lOHN PRIKB. 

The date, as wellas the words of this inscription, renders it highly 
probabIe,,t^at the person who made it was some priest of the Roman. 
CfUholic communion,; but we find no account of him. 



SXRO VWMJU 
INOGRXM 
-' PERCNt *• 

— ^|-^ 

This Inggram, or sir Ingram Percy, was third son of Henry, the 

* HoQinBhed, and H&yw&rd, at sspra, p. 335. ** Stew's Annftls, hj Howes, p. 618. 
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fifth earl of Northumberland. There is every reason to believe that 
he was implicated in the northern rebellion ; for which his brother, 
sir Thoniad Percy, knight, was executed, with several others, at 
Tyburn, in the month of June, 1537.' He appears to have been 
pardoned, and to hare died about the latter end of the following 
year. 

Adjoining the above inscription is an oak sprig with acorns, and 
below are tlie words 

8PERND0 MI OODERO 
1537. 

This, too, was probably made by some person who had been con- 
cerned in Aske's rebellion : subjoined to it is a cipher, but it is unin- 
telligible. 



EN Diev EST 

HON ESP6BXNCE 

F.P3CGE 



We are told, that 'Franojs Page, after spending some time in 
studying the municipal laws in England, went abroad, and, being. 
ordEuned priest, returned as a missionary into his own country. He 
resided, for the most part, with Mrs. Anne line, a widow gentle- 
woman ; and being at last seized, and condemned to die, for receiv- 
ing orders, he was executed at Tyburn in the year 1601. He in- 
sisted at his trial, that being a reputed alien, bom at Antwerp, the 
law did not reach him. But, not being able to produce his proo& 
immediately, his plea was over-ruled ; though it was looked upon to 
be a great hardship that he had not timk allowed him to make good 
his allegation. Mrs. Line was also prosecuted, and suffered death for 
entertaining him. Alegambe gives Mr. Page a place in his catalogue, 
but I do not find that he was ever admitted among the Jesuits : 
neither indeed, does Alegambe affirm if* 

FRANCIS OWDAL 
1641. 

Respecting this person no particulars have hitherto been discovered. 

■ Hall, Stow, and BoUiiuhed's ChroDideB. * Dodd's Church History, vol. ii. p. 113. 
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Just below is the name of George Ardem, which is likewise uninte- 
resting. 



KAVLFE BVLHXR . 

1S37. 



We find no mention of this prisoner; but it is extremely probable 
that he was of the ancient and respectable &mily of diat name in the 
northern parts of England, and imprisoned, peihaps, on suspicion of 
being concerned in Ake's rebellion ; a conjecture which is not only 
supported by the date, but also by the circumstance of Sir John 
Bulmer being one of the leaders in that insurrection, for which he 
was committed to the Tower, together with his wife or paramour, 
and many others, all of whom were tried, found guilty of high 
treason, and executed.' 

IDHM COLLETON • PStST • 
1681 • rVLY • M. 

John Colleton, or Collington, on the authority of Dodd,** was son 
of Edmund Colleton, gent., and born at Milverton, in Somersetshire. 
In 1565, when about seventeen years of age, he was sent {o the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and had a good character, both for his learning 
and prudent behaviour during his stay there, which was but a few 
years; for, when about twenty-three years old, he left the uni- 
versity, his friends, and naUve country, on account of his religiojn, 
being unable to answer the exceptions some of his fellow-students had 
taken against the reformation. Retiring to Lovain, he entertained 
thoughts of entirely forsaking the world, and becoming a Carthusian; 
and, being encouraged in this good resolution by father Cullum, an 
English Jesuit then residing in Lovain, he entered into the novice- 
ship, and remained upon his trial elevefa months ; but a constant ill 
state of health, and a melancholy disposition, not suitable to that 
order, rendered him incapable of proceeding further. Upon this 
disappointment he went to the English college at Douay, where he 
was admitted in 1574; and having before made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of divinity, was ordained priest, and sent upon the 
mission in 1576. On his arrival in England, he paid his first visit to 

■ Hall ftnd HoUinihed. *> Church History, vol. ii. p. 183. 

PART I. Z 
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his father in Somersetshire, " a grave old gentleman," says Dodd, 
"greatlyesteemed in his neighbourhood for his prudence, charity, and 
usefulness, in all the requisites of a social life ; and left him not till 
he had reconciled him again to the Catholic church, whereof he had 
been a member, before there were any thoughts of a reformation." 
He thai laboured upon the mission in several parts of the kingdom 
till 1581, when he was taken prisoner, arraigned, and tried at the 
same time with Campian and others, for conspiring abroad against 
the queen and goyernment. Although the same evidence appeared 
against him as that on which the rest were found guilty, Mr. Col- 
leton happened to be acquitted upon a manifest inconustency as 
to time and place. The indictment specified that he, Campian> and 
the rest, had concerted an invasion, and machinated the queen's 
death by a conspiracy carried on at Rheims and Rome, in such a 
year ; but by the evidence of Mr. Lancaster, a gentleman of cha- 
racter, it was shewn to the court, that Colleton was actually in 
England at the time mentioned in the indictment ; and it was more- 
over proved that he had neither been at Rheims nor at Rome in his 
whole life. Notwithstanding this blunder in the queen's evidence, 
he was not discharged, but detained prisoner in the Tower till 1584 ; 
when he was sent into banishment with several others of the same 
character. In 1587 he returned into England, and lived chiefly in 
London and Kent He was afterwards made archdeacon> and on 
the death of Birket the archpriest, supplied his place till the nomi- 
nation of Dr. Harrison, 

In 1610, all the prisons in and about London were filled with 
priests and recusants, on account of the oath of allegiance, and Mr. 
Colleton vras again in confinement. When the bishop Chalcedon 
came into this country, in 1623, and erected a chapter, he was made 
dean, and appointed his lordship's vicar- general. The latter part of 
his days he lived altogether with Mr. Roper, at Eltham, in Kent ; 
where he died in 1635, aged 87 years. His candid behaviour and 
long experience had gained him great esteem, not only among his 
brethren, but also with the moderate part of the established church : 
even king James the First depended very much upon his sincerity in 
matters relating to the catholics. He shewed great resolution, and 
was inde&tigable in opposing the schemes of father Parsons, which. 
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he thought, aimed at depressing the clergy, and m^li:i(^ them aub- 
ject to the Jesuits. He was author of the following works^-" A 
just Defence of the slandered Priests," &c. 4to. 160@,-^" A suptfiiU- 
cation to his Majesty for a Toleration." — and " A letter to Pope 
Paul V." 

The following inscnption .now only reioaiiis to finish the ttceount 
of this interesting chamber : 



EAOREMOND • BXDCLYFFE : 

167«. 

POVR • PARVENIR ■ 



EagremoDd, or Egremont Radclyffe, was only son of Henry 
Radcliffe> second earl of Sussex, by his second wife Anne, dax^^hter 
of sir Philip Calthorpe, of Norwich, knight. He was brother of the 
half blood to Thomas and Henry BAdclifiTc, aucccssively earls of 
Sussex, and of the whole blood to lady Frances Radclyffe, mariied 
to sir Thomab Mildmay, knight, whose posterity in her right suc- 
ceeded to the ancient barony of Fitzwalter, in the reign of king 
Charles the Second. Being young, of a haughty spirit, and a 
papist, he was engaged in the rebellion in the north, in 1569 ; and, 
consequently, fled into Spain, and thence to Flanders, where he 
continued rambling about for several years, reduced to the last 
extremities of wuit and wretchedness. At length depressed by 
poverty, worn out by sorrow, and desirous of returning to his native 
country, he ventured to address a letter* to lord treasurer Burghley, 
imploring his lordship to intercede with the queen for her most 
gracious pardon ; attributing his offence to youthful heat and igno- 
rance, and not to any malice. His half broUier, the earl of Sussex, 
then lord chamberlain of queen Elizabeth's household, seems to 
have borne an implacable hatred towards him, and was, probably, 
the cause of most of his after-sufferings. To gain his reconciliation 
he also besought lord Burghley, ' even for God's sake, to intercede; 
for that, if the earl continued his indignation towards him, he knew 
it would be bis destruction.* 

* Dated from Antirerp, in 1574.— See StiTpe's Aiuub of tlie Beformatioa, rol. it p. 497. 
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Little benefit appears to have resulted from this letter ; for, about 
six months afterwards^ we find the unhappy fiigitive renewing his 
solicitation to his lordship from Bruges/ — ' Not daring/ as he says, 
'to presume to write to her majesty, he was emboldened by his 
lordship's virtuous inclinations^ to move him to stand his good lord, 
in being'a means to her majesty for him, that it might please her, 
of her accustomed clemency, to pardon his feults, by which, through 
ignorance of youth and not of malice, as God was his judge, he had 
offended ; and which, riper understanding and further grace did 
cause him to be most heartily sorry for. Prostrate at her majesty's 
feet he humbly craved forgiveness; hoping she would follow the 
precepts of our Saviour Christ, who willeth no pardon to be refused 
him, who with humility and repentance asketh it; for which most 
gracious benefit, he promised to God and to her majesty, his life 
should be ever ready to be yielded in any service in which it should 
please her to employ him ; as well to repair his former feult, as also 
to win of her luajesty a degree uf credit. And he hoped that these 
few years of tribulation had taught him to know good from evil, and 
increased his ability to serve his prince and country ; which, above 
all things, he most desired.' 

^ It should seem that his lordship's reply to this petition afforded 
him some reason to anticipate a termination of his miseries ; for in his 
next letter, which is dated from Calais, March 25, 1575,'* he acknow- 
ledges ' that if small benefits did bind good natures, how much 
ought he to tiiink himself bound to his lordship ; since, by his only 
friendship, he had recovered grace at her majesty's hands, and good 
liking of the earl, his brother, which he esteemed more than life; 
as he trusted sufficiently to testify by his feithful service in all it 
should please her majesty to emf^oy him in. And that undoubtedly 
his lordship might assure himself of his service during life, with no 
less fidelity and affection than if he were his own child. He be- 
sought his lordship to continue his favor, and to prevail upon his 
brother to support him with sufficient mtuntenance until such time 
as it should please her majesty to licence his return ; and, lest he 
should offend, he also craved of his lordship, that he might have 
some place appointed where he might serve, and if it should not 

* Ibid. p. 487-e. * ae« Stiype's Annals of the B«foniiatiam, vol. U. p. 496. 
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displease her majesty he would gladly go agjunst the Turk, where 
he thought he should see best service. ' And he trusted that his 
endeavours should be such, as neither the queen, his brother, nor 
his lordship, should mislike them.' 

Soon after this, buoyed up with hope and impatient to revisit his 
native land* he ventured to cross over into England with a mer- 
chant,' and repaired to lord Burghley, in order to his lordship's 
recommending him to the queen; but her majesty understanding 
his coming and request, shewed herself displeased, and ordered 
secretary Walsingham to tell lord Burnley, ' That he should, as of 
himself, advise Radcliff to slip away; for that he understood secretly 
from his friends in court, that her majesty was greatly displeased 
with his presumptuous manner of coming over, and that otherwise 
he doubted, that her majesty, as injustice she was bound, would be 
driven, for example's sake, to extend the punishment towards him 
that was due for his former offences. And as she was doubtful of 
bis lingering in the realm, whatsoever promises his lordship had 
made him, her pleasure was that he should so order the matter, that 
Reins, the merchant with whom he came over, should see him em- 
barked ; whereby she might be assured of his departure ; ■* but not 
taking this seasonable warning, he was apprehended and committed 
to the Tower ; * whence we find two more letters from him addressed 
to the lord treasurer; the first of these, which is dated in April 
1577, speaks of his miserable state and long imprisonment ; praying 
his lordship, of his accustomed goodness and consideration towards 
him, to understand the extremity he was in ; and that he doubted 
not but God would so work in his nnhle heart, that he should find 
by some suit made to her majesty in his behalf, a remedy of his 
sorrows, wherein he pined and consumed, as . one weary of life an^, 
utterly void of consolation. For that in truth he had done all which 
in him lay to manifest unto the world both his hjsarty remorse and 
contrition for his offence, and also his dutifid and earnest desre 
to recover her majesty's favor ; yet perceiving her indignation, and 
his brother's to continue still more heavily against him, he was 
driven to great despair, lest he should consume in captivity those 

* Stiyp«'a Aimda «f Ae Refomtatioii, voL it p. 48B. ^ Ibid. p. 498. 

•Ibid. 
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days, which he deBired, as became the duty of a faithful subject, to 
employ to the last of his breath in her majesty's service. He pro- 
fessed to God that he rather wished, with all his heart, pre^at 
deatb> than any longer continuance in such misery ; and most humbly 
implored, for God's sake, that her majesty would command him 
rather to be executed, than to let him live in such torment of body 
and mind as he was then in : but, if the clemency of her Highness 
would not suffer her to have the law pass upon him, then he humbly 
besought her to grant him some further liberty, that he might have 
opportunity to obtain remission and her royal favor. He professed 
to lord fiurghley that he had no power -to compass this bene6t 
except by the &vor and aid of his lordship ; to whom he was so 
much bound, as he knew not how he might ever be able dutifully to 
acknowledge the least part of his noble dealings towards him ; how- 
beit his lordship should always find him so grateful, as the expense 
of his poor life might enable him in any service it should ever please 
his honor to command him. And thus once again he was bold 
humbly to beseech his lordship to deal for him, and to send him 
such answer as should stand with her majesty's pleasure ; thaf 
through her mercy and justice he might be delivered from the des- 
peration, which, as the Almighty knew, afflicted his very soUl.' 

In answer to this letter he appears tb have received a verbal com- 
munication, signifying that the queen was inexorable, and would 
grant him no other favor, than that he might depart the realm. In 
reply to this message he addressed his second and last letter' from his 
prison to the lord treasurer, acknowledging ' that he was given to 
understand from his honor by the bearer, Mr. Gray, how it pleased 
his lordship to move the queen in his behalf; for which, and a num- 
J^er of other favors, he rendered his most humble thanks. The effect 
of her majesty's decision being, that it was not her pleasure ever to' 
employ him in her service, or to grant him pardon, hut that he should 
be dismissed the realm ; he protested before God and the world, that 
nothing caused him to yield to her majesty's mercy, but a just re- 
morse for the offences of his ignorant youth, and a dutiful desire to 
repair them by all loyal obedience during the residue of his life ; 
which humble submission, if it did not stand with the queen's plea- 

* Dated from tiie Tower, Hsy 6, 1577. — See Strype'i AnnalB of the Befonnation, toI. ii. p. 496. 
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sure to accept, he, as became an humble vassal, should be con- 
tented- with whatsoerer it might please her majesty and her grave 
couacil to ordain concerning him ; so that it might please her ma- 
jesty to take comp^sion on his poor afflicted soul, in delivering it 
from desperation : for no death could be so bitter^ but that he would 
rather suffer it, than to remain in his present torment of mind. To 
find his soul in his sovereign's indignation ; in no assurance of life ; 
often threatened to be banished his country ; forsaken of all his 
friends; a close prisoner; an occasion to the ill-disposed to blas- 
pheme against her majesty's and her council's mercy ; a laughing- 
stock to all those that are become his enemies, for the great desire 
he has always had to recover her majesty's favor and his country ; 
and, in conclusion, void of all comfort and relief, he sums up as the 
grievous catalogue of miseries which continually assault him : where- 
fore he again most humbly besought his lordship, that, for pity's 
sake, it would please him to impart to her majesty and the council 
this his wretched state, and to procure lltat there might be some, 
speedy order taken for him ; wherein his honor, as the Almighty 
knew, would do a work of the greatest charity.' 

The result of this letter was an annihilation of all the hopes, a 
consummation of the misfortunes, and a prelude to the tragical end 
" of this penitent rebel, but of a turbulent spirit, Egremont Rad- 
clyffe." 

Being banished the kingdom he returned into Flukders, and, from 
necessity, perhaps, entered the service of T)on John of Austria, the 
governor of that country : hut such was his evil fete, that soon after- 
wards an accusation was brought against him of having conspired 
Don John's death, with the concurrence of secretary Walsingham, 
who, as it was pretended, had set him at liberty for that purpose. 
He was taken in the camp before Namur, and executed by order of 
^e emperor ; although he protested his innocence to the last. 

During his imprisonment in the Tower he occupied himself in 
translating from the French, a small work, entitled, " Politique 
Discourses,"' which he dedicated to Sir Francis Walsingham, prin- 

* " Politique DiscoanM, treating of the Di&rescea and Inequalities of Vocationi, ai well 
PvUique as Prirate, with the Scopes or Kidea wherennto they are directed r tranilated out of 
French, by .Sgremont Batcliffe, Eaqoire. Imprinted at Lcmdon for Edward A^;aa, 1A78." 
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cipal secretary of fetate, probably out of gratitude for bis exertions ia 
his behalf He married, at an early age, Eleanor, only daughter <^ 
Sir Edward Darrell, of Littlecote, knight, and sole heir of her brother 
William Darrell, esquire ; but left no issue. 

In the apartment which forms the basement floor of this tower, and 
which is now used as a kitchen, there are also traces of several in- 
scriptions, left on the walls by prisoners ; but most of them have 
been rendered illegible by the frequent white-washing of the room. 
Thie name of Charles Bailly> a prisoner already noticed, occurs sub- 
scribed to one memorial ; and the following lines, without name or 
date, were, till lately, to be made out : 

THE MTN WHOM THIS HOUSE CSS NOT MEND 
HXTHE EVnX BECOOM XND WORSE WILL END. 

The uppermost story of the Beauchamp Tower has likewise been 
used as a prison. It consists of one glo<Hny apartment, retaining 
much of its original character, and in some degree assimilating in 
form and dimensions to that immediately under it. Hie floor, which 
appears to be very ancient, coeval, perhaps, with the building itself, 
is formed of thick oak plank, in a rough state, and fastened down 
with nails of an extraordinary size. It has but one small window, 
which fronts the inner ward, and. is secured by strong iron, grating on 
the outside. 

Although this apartment has been plastered and white-washed, 
some memorials of prisoners are «<tiU txi be seen on the walls. One on 
the left htaid side of the window remains in a very perfect state, and 
is represented in the annexed plate. It consists of a crest formed of 
three salmons; the date 1622; and a coat of arms surmounted by 
the name " T. Salmon," with the motto, Neciimere nee timorcy under- 
neath. There is also a star containing an abbreviation of the name 
of Christ, in Greek, encircled with the words Sic vive ut vivas, and 
death's head, surrounded by the sentence, Et morire ne moriaris.-^lt 
is probable that this was made by some adherent to the Koman 
Catholic communion, but we find no account of him. Over the 
carving above described, he has thus recorded the tedious period of 
his confinement — Close prisoner 8 monethes—3^ wekes — 224 dayes — 
5376 houres. 
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On the opposite side of the window is an inscription of " Edmund 
Poole," who, as it should seem, was imprisoned here, whilst his bro- 
ther was confined in the chamber below. This is represented in a 
preceding plate, and has already been noticed, together with another 
memorial of the same illustrious sufferer in a different part of the 
room.' 

There is a tradition that this uppermost apartment in the Beau- 
champ Tower was the place of confinement of the ill-fated Anne 
Boleyn, but it appears from historical facts to be entirely void of 
foundation. In a letter from sir William Kingston, lieutenant of the 
Tower, to secretary Cromwell,'' soon after that unfortunate queen's 
commitment to prison, he says, " Thys ys to advertyse you that 
upon my lord of Norfolk's & the kyng's consell departyng from the 
Towre, 1 went before the quene in to hyr logyng, & she sayd unto 
me, M' Kyngston shall I go into a dungyn ? Noo madam ybu shall 
go into your logyng that you lay in at your coronacion." And after- 
wards, speaking of a charge which he was to give to the gentlevromen 
who were appointed to attend upon her majesty, " that ys to say, 
that thay shuld have no corny nycasion with hyr in lese my wyf ware 
present," he says, " I dyd it, notwithstandyng it cannot be so ; for, 
my lady Bolen and mestrys Cofyn lyes on the queue's palet, and I 
and my wyf at the dore with yowt, so that thay most nedes talke 
that be within ; bot I have every thyng told me by mestrys Cofyn 
that she tfaynkes met for me to know ; and tother ii gentlewemen 
lyes with yowt me." — ^From this, and another letter,* in which he 
says that, " the quene hathe meche desyred to have here in the 
closet the sacrament," it is clearly shewn that this could not have 
been the prison of that unhappy queen, and moreover places it be- 
yond a doubt that she must have been confined either in some apart- 
ment of the palace, or in the lieutenant's house.^ 

Written on the wall at the top of the Beauchamp Tower, lately 
existed the following lines ; which, although neither rendered valu- 
able by their antiquity, nor by any thing worthy of remembrance in 

■ See plate xriii. * HSS. id Bibl. CoUon. Otho. c. t. p. 225. * Ibid. p. 224. 

' A more ample account of the nnfortiuiate qneen, Anne Boleyn, and of her impriaoiUieat 

and execution in tho Toirar, will appear in the second part of this work. 
PART I. ■ 2 A 
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their author, may not be improperly introduced by way of concluding 
the description of this interesting building. 

EPITAPH ON A GOLDFINCH. 
" Where Raleigh pin'd, witbin a pruon's gloom, 
I cheariul suog, nor munnur'd at mj doom ; 
Where heroes bold, and patriota firm could dwell, 
A goldfiach in content his note might iwell : 
But death, more gentle than the law's decree, 
,Hath paid my lanstmi from captivity. 

Baried Jane S3, 17M, by a fellow- 
piisoner in the Tower of Loadoo." 



EPITAPH ON A CAT. NAMED CITIZEN, 
BDBIBD IN THE TOWBB WALL. 

X. 

If led by fancy o'er this seat of woe 

In search of relics hid within these walls. 
Thy eye, kind reader, thon shooldst chance to throw 

On tb< sntaU spot where my poor dwelling fiklls. 

2. 
Think not, within this cell there is comprest, 

Ought which the world could envy, or could fear ; 
'Nor stars, nor ribbands deek'd my honest breast. 

An humble citisen lies bwiad here. 

3. 
A friend that coold my lowly talents tmxe, 

(At his fond kindness, reader, do not laugh) 
Sooth'd my last momeats, closed my dying eyes ; 

Dug here my grave, and wrot* my epitaph. 

4. 
But lest these lines thy fimcy sheold deceive. 

And thon shouldst think noma patiitrt claims a tear, 
Thy rising anguish let me now relieve, 
tJB only Puss the citizen Ues here. 

I. A. B. Aug. 22, 17D4. 

The above verses were written, perhaps, by John Augustus Bon> 
ney, whose initials are subscribed to the last of them. He was a 
person committed to the Tower in 1794, together with John Home 
Tooke, John Thelwall, and sgme others of low character, on chaises 
of high treason. 
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Leaving the Beauchamp Tower, we continue the course of the 
ancient wall to the north-east angle of the inner ward, which is at 
the distance of one hundred and twenty-mx feet, and is the situation 
of another tower, denominated 

THE DEVEREUX TOWER. 

In the-survey taken of the fortress in the reign of king Henry the 
Eighth, this building is called " Robyn the Devyll's Tower," and 
in that of 1597, the " Develin Tower ;" a name which it soon after- 
.wards changed for its present appellation, in consequence of Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex, the celebrated favorite of queen Elizabeth, 
liaving been confined in it in the year 1601. 

The style of architecture observable in this building differs from 
that of the Beauchamp Tower : it is less pointed, and seems to be a 
work of an earlier date. It retains, for the most part, its original 
character, having undergone little or no alteration, except in the 
enlargement and modernising of the windows. In form it approaches 
almost to a circle, and consists of two stories, with one apartment on 
each, ascended by a small winding staircase of stone. The base- 
ment floor, which is vaulted and grdned, is about nineteen feet in 
diameter, and the walls, in which tb^rA nrc> Rnmp peciilrnr features of 
construction,* are eleven in thickness. 

The Devereux Tower, like most of the others, was formerly used 
as a prison for state delinquents, and it still retains much of that ap- 
pearance : the iron grating over the doors and in the windows, is yet 
to be seen in some parts of the building, and from the staircase, be- 
tween the basement and the first floors, there is an entrance to a 
small cell, about six feet long, and three wide, made in the thickness 
of the'ballium wall; and, higher up, is a similar entrance to what 
appears to have been another cell, or a passage in the substance of 
the wall, forming a -secret communication with the next tower. 
Some years ago, under part of the st^r in this building, were 

* It shoulil seem th&t this building wu putlf coiutnicted with the remuni of a far more 
ancient work ; a portion, peih^», of the old city wall : for between the courses of stone there 
are inserted, in several places, pieces of tile ; and the materials altogether, near the base, bear 
a strong resemblance to those obserrable in a fine remnant of the old ciric enclosnre, which is 
still extant on Towet.-hilL 
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discovered two ancient and very curious snuff boxes, which were ex- 
hibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1797/ by colonel Matthew 
Smith, then resident governor of the Tower, They were of an oval 
sh^pe, with small screw tops, and in one of them remained the spoon : 
rude representations of stag-hunting, bull-baiting, and other sports, 
appeared on them, and one bore two inscriptions in barbarous French, 
of which one could not be made out, but the other seemed to be, 

DON6VR eVX OVl lY RCVRAIRG AVTANT. 

This building now belongs to the Office of Ordnance, and is the 
residence of the Master-Furbisher of small arms. 

From the Devereux Tower the aiicient enclosure wall runs in a 
north-easterly direction to the distance of ninety feet, where it was 
studded with another fortification called 

THE FLINT TOWER. 

Of this building there are now no other remains than the founda- 
tion : it appears, however, to have closely assimilated, both in form 
and dimensions, to the rest of the towers which fortify the inner 
ward, and in early times was appropriated to the same purpose. 
Having fallen greatly into decay, about twenty years ago it was 
takendown, nearly tnthft ground, by order of tJie Board of Ordnance, 
and a plain brick structure of a similar form has siace been erected 
in its place. 

Proceeding to the distance of ninety feet further in the same direc- 
tion, we come to the remains of another tower, entitled 

THE BOWYER'S TOWER. 

This building took its name from having, in early times, been die 
residence of the master and provider of the king's bows ; an officer 
of whom mention wilt be made hereafter. The basement floor, 
which is the only part now extant of the original building, is repre- 
sented in the annexed plate : it is vaulted and groined, and in the 
walls, which are about ten feet thick, are three recesses, in each of 
which was anciently a narrow embrasure ; but these have been con- 
siderably enlarged and modernised. By the side of the present 

' Vide Archaeologia, vol. xiiL plate Kziv. and page 895. 
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door-way is an entrance to a small cell formed in the substance of 
the wall ; or, perhaps, what may have formerly been a secret passage 
leading to the next tower. 

There is a tradition that in this room George, duke of Clarence, 
brother to king Edward the Fourth, was secretly put to death, as it 
is said, in a butt of malmsey ; and if the perpetrators of that foul 
deed considered it necessary to choose.a spot more dismal and se- 
cluded than another, for the scene of such a tragedy, the story de- 
rives a probability from the situation and character of the place in 
question ; but it is unsupported' by any historical evidence.' 

The upper part of this building is of modern brick work, and the 
basement floor is now used as a repository of old armour ; of which 
there are some curious specimens, brought firom Malta. 

From the Bowyer's Tower the enclosure wall of the inner ward 
declines rather to the south-«ast, and. at the distance of fifty-four 
feet, is fortified with a tower, denominated 

THE BRICK TOWER. 

In the survey before mentioned, which was taken of the Tower in 
1533, this building is stated to be the lodging of the master of the 
Ordnance, and as such it was described in the year Id^l.** The 
ground floor, which is the only part that exists of the original work, 
corresponds with that of the building la^t described ; and fix>m here 
there appears to have been a secret communication with the next 
tower, eastward. Ilie upper part, which is of brick, seems to have 
been built as eariy as the reign of king Edward IV., or Richard III., 
and the interior exhibits remains of old-fashioned magnificence ; but 
it is now altogether in a state of decay. 

From the Brick Tower we proceed forty-seven feet further, which 
brings us to the north-east angle of the enclosure which is occupied by 

THE JEWEL TOWER. 
This building seems originally to have nearly corresponded, in 
form and extent, with the Devereux Tower ; but Httle now remains 
of the primitive structure, except the part which faces the inner 

■ S«« p^ 62. <• Harieiu MSS. in Mni. Brit H\ 1330, 
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ward ; the rest being of comparatively modem brickwork. In the 
ancient part, the roof of the ground floor is vaulted and groined in 
the elegant style of architecture that prevailed in the reign of king 
Henry the Third ; and on the left hand side of the entrance is a 
small cell, formed in the substance of the wall ; the circular stone 
BtaircasQ also exists, and, till lately, there were to be seen some coats 
of anus and fragments of inscriptions, which had been left on the 
walls by prisoners ; but these have been obscured by recent altera- 
tions ip the apartments. 

This tower, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was designated the 
Martin Tower, and in the year 1641, was known by that appellation, 
and described as a prison-lodging ; but it soon afterwards assumed 
its present name, from having been made the repository of the royal 
jewels and plate, which had previously been kept in a small build- 
ing on the south side of the White Tower. 

In very early times, the jewels and other ensigns of royalty, were 
sometimes placed, for security, within the walls of religious bouses,* 
but most generally in the treasury of the Temple ; and it was not, 
perhaps, before the reign of king Heniy the Third that they were 
deposited in the Tower of London. 

When the king went abroad, his crown and other ornaments of 
majesty usually accompanied him ;^ and on the return of Henry the 
Third from France, in 1330, he commanded the bishop of Carlisle' 
to replace the jewels in the Tower as they had been before ; which 
is the first mention we find of their being kept there. 

In the year 1204, we have an account of jewels which were taken 
to Reading by the master and almoner of the New Temple, and de- 
livered to king John,* preparatory to his celebrating the feast of 

* BoL Pat de uuo 9to. B^ JAhatuiu. m. 4. N*. 9.— Ibid. 17. Job. m. 19. id Tutt. Lond. 
■■ Rot Pat. 15 Job. m. 3. N*. 7-— Ibid. 16 Job. p. 2. m. 8. ' Rot. Claiu. 14 Hen. III. m. 23. 
* Rex See. omnibas &c. Scialii quod die Lune prozima ante Xatale Domini anno regni nostii 
ij^ apud Rading* per manum fratris ATaai preceptoris Novf Templi Loodon' & fratria Rogeri 
elemoBinarii,' recepimus coronam noBtram auream factam apud London' ; mantell' de samitto 
verm^' frettatum cum B^hiris Se katlimatfa* & perlis, cum uno firmacuto an' insutb ; dalmati'^ 
cam de eodem samitto ; uriatam de orfreia & cum I^idibua ; tunicam de diaspro albo ; unum 
pannum senicum quadratum ad Bedem regiam ; sandalia & floculares de pmdicto Bftmitta, 
bondatoB de oifreis ; baldredum de eodem Bamitto cum katbmath' & aliis lapidibns ; & cyrote- 
cas albas cum uno sapbiro & una amatiata ; et ^ladium qui factus fiut ad coroudioiieiii nostnm 
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Christmas in that town. This unhappy moDarch appears to have 
found it less difficult to procure the ensigns of royalty than it was to 
enjoy those he already possessed : in the ninth year of his reign he 
received a large crown, and other precious articles, from Germany/ 
which seem to have been of the most splendid description. 

During the troubles which embittered the latter part of the reign 
of king Henry the Third he conveyed his plate and jewels abroad, 
and confided them to the care of Margaret, queen of France.^ They 
were laid up in the Temple at Paris,' and afterwards pledged to 
certain merchants of that nation, in order to raise money for the 
maintenance of his royal estate, in the necessities to which he was 

CtUK soabberg' de oifreig. Item duaa zonas cum esmalT, <fe iiij" . , , , u cum membria aureia, Si 
mum magnun cum granatia et aaphiria et perlia. Xtes, amim firmacnlmn ciun lubeia ; ubiob 
firmacnlum cum Hmaragdinibnfi Se rubia quod episcopus Norewic* dedit nobia ; niiiim firmacu- 
1am com aaphirii de apere Londan. Item, unum finnaculam cam aaphina. Item, imnm finnai- 
cvlam cum iiij** amaragdinibna & iiij" baleia. Item, anam firmacnlum cum ix. bonis Bapbiris. 
Item, unum finaacnium cum ij. saphiriai y. aman|;diaibuB, & ij. baleia. Item, anum finuacu- 
Inm cum iij. amaragdinibna, ig. »apliiria, St iij. baleia. Item, unum firmaculom cum iiy" 
amaragdinibua, iiij°' aaphiria & iiij" bal' & j turkeia' in hardillone. Item, unum firmacnlum cum 
g. aaphiria St j topac*, & cum groasis peilia & minntia saphiria. Item, unum firmacnlum cum 
■aphlria quod camenriuB BoUfl dediL Item, unum firmaoaiua cum iiij. bal' & iiij. amaragdinibua. 
Item, uunm firmaculom com iy. imaragdinibna tc iy. a^biria, & j turiteis' & minutia periis ft 
parris rulua. Item, unum bacnlum cum x. sapbiria grogaiB. Item, unum baculum cum xxriy. 
diamanf . Item, unum baculum, cum Ix, amaragdinibna. Item, unum baculom, com Ivij. sm&- 
lagdinibuB. Item, unum bacnlam cum vij. t4qiac' booia, & j. lapide qui igaoratur. Item, unum 
baculum cum \x. turkeis'. Item, unum baculum cum ziiij. ac^hiria bonis in caaton'. Item, ^, 
magna pectina aur' cum divereiB l^dibna, ponderantcs ij. marc', tj, unc' & dimid'. Et ideo 
Tolumna quod magisterTempIi & fratrea Templi de omnibua auprascriptiB quieti iint ; et in hajua 
rei taatimonium &c. Teste O. fil' Petri com' Eaaex' apud Rading' xriy. die Dec'. — Rot Pat. 
6. Job. m. 6. dors', in Tun. Lond. 

* Rez omnibua &c. Sciatis quod rec^imns aabbato proximo post featum rancti Nicholai iqnid 
Clarendon' ojmo regni nostri ix". per manus Hug* de Soppell* & Had' de Siparia & Jobannia 
Buffi, hominum Roberti de Roppell', magaam coronam, qns vetut de Alemannift, & j. tnnicam 
de purpura, & sandalia de eodem pumo, & ballon' de orfrasio cum lapidibaa ; unum par aocula- 
rium & frettaa de orfrasio, Se j . par cirothecar' Sc dalmaticum de nigra purpura, tb pallium regale 
de purpura cum morau Si brocba auri, & pannum aericum ad ferendum supra regem in coronatione 
Rui, Si magnum ceptrum ^usdem regal' ; Ti^am auream cum columba in sumno ; Si y. ensea, aci- 
licet, ensem tristra ... & alium ensem de eodem regali ; et calcaria anrea de eodem regali ; 
cupam auri ; cupam anri ponderis Tiij" marc' & duarum natiar' & uoius q' ; cracem auri ponderia 
trinm m. & rij. untiar' & dimid*. £t nt prxdicti Rob' de Roppell' Si hominea sui inde aintqnieti, 
baa litteras nostoas patentes eia fecimus. Teate domino P. Winf episcopo apud Clarendtw' ix. die 
Dec', per eundem. — BoL Pat. de anno 9. Reg. Jobaania. m. 4. n" 24. 

* Rot Pat 46 Hen. III. m. SO. ' Ibid. 
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reduced by the rebellion of his barons.' In 1272 they were re- 
deemed and brought back again into England ; and we find on that 
occasion not only a list of them, but a statement of their respective 
values.'* 

Edward the Third's expensive wars with France obliged him to 
pawn his crown and jewels ' to the merchants of Flanders ; and soon 
after the accession of his grandson king Richard the Second, they 
were placed in the hands of the bishop of London and the earl of 
Arundel, as security for the sum often thousand pounds, which that 
monarch had borrowed of John Philipot and other merchants of 
London.'' 

Henry the Fifth, to enable him to carry on his wars, pledged his 
great collar called the Pusan, or Rich collar, to the mayor and com- 
monalty of London, as security for ten thousand marks ;' and in the 
following year, having obtained large sums of money from the nobi- 
lity and others, empowered Thomas Chitteme, keeper of his jewels, 
to deliver them to those persons, as pledges for the repayment of 
their respective loans.' 

King HeUry the Sixth was, on several occasions, reduced to the 
necessity of pawning his jewels,* in order to raise money : in the 
seventeenth year of his reign, appears the following curious accobnt 
of articles, which, by advice and assent of his council, were deli- 
vered to his uncle Henry bishop of Winchester, the rich cardinal 
of England, as security for a loan of seven thousand marks, which 
was to be fully repaid by the feast of Easter in the year 1440, and 
if it were not, that then the said jewels should become the absolute 
property of the cardinal, to dispose of as he thought fit.'' 

" A pusan of gold called the riche coler contenyijg xvj. culpons 
OT peces, upon the which beth viij antelopes garnisshed with xx. 
greet perles, and upoii the same coler beth. v. haleys, wherof iiij. are 

' Ibid. 61 Hen. III. m. 17. 18.— 66 Hen. III. m. 42.-66 Hen. HT. m. 21. 

* BoL Pat 66 Hen. III. m. 21.— F«edeitt, toI. i. pan i. p. 482. 

' Rot Pat. 17 £d. HI. p. 1. m. 8. ' Ibid. 1 Bkh. XI. p. 1. m. 6. 

■ Ibid. 4 Hen. V. m. 4. 'Rot Pat 5 Hen. V. m. 26. 

/ Bot Pat 21 Hen. VI. p. 1. m. 27. & p. 2. m. 9.-27 Hni. VI. p. 2. m. 2.-^28 Hen. VI. p. 1. 

m. 2.-29 Hen. VI. p. 1. m. 7. 

• * Bot Fat. 17 Hen. VI. p. 2. m; 82. 
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of entaille square and the v"* is vj qu£utered» and upon the same 
coler l^eth ij greet perles joyning unto ye baleys; also upon the 
same coler beth Tiij. crownes of gold, ich of hem «namyled with 
a reson of ung saunz pluis, and upon the same orownes beth ij. greet 
diamandes, square and pointed ; also upon the same coler beth x 
oncbes, yche of hem with double floures of gold garnished, and upon 
yche of the same oncbes is a greet baleys, and vj greet perles, of 
which baleys vij. beth of entaille square, and iij. of hem beth rounde 
and ragged; also upon ye same coler is a nother littel onche with 
double floures of gold, garnished with a baleys of entaille square, 
and T. perles ; also ther is in a little bagge of canvas with the same 
coler a greet longe perle, and ix. other rounde perles ; also ther beth 
in ye same bagge xiiij. littel floures of gold, weyng in all Ix. unces 
and di. quatr* of troye, the pricf> M'. M', D.CCC. ti. 

Also a swerd of gold called the swerd of Spaigne, garnished with 
T. greet baleys, vi. greet saphirs iiij xix. greet perles upon the 
scaberge; and the hilt is garnished with iij. baleys, ij. sapMrs, xvj. 
greet perles ; and the pomeU of the same is garnisshed with a baleys, 
a sapbir, z. perles, weyng in all x. marc and an half and half an 
unce of troye, the price ccc xxxiij. li. vj. s. viij. d. 

Also a tablet of gold of the passion of Crist, maade in the maner of 
a boke, garnished with xliij . diamandes, zx. baleys, xz. saphirs ; with 
inne which tablet are zl. troches, yche troche contenyng iiij. perles ; 
and withoute ye same tablet are xviij. troches, ych troche contenyng 
iiij perles ; and in the same tablet is a rube and xxxv. gamades ; 
which tablet weith Ix. un'ces of troye, the price ex. ti. 

Also a tablet of Seint George, of gold garnisshed with a rube, 
viij. diamandes ; and in that oon parte is an angel holdyng an helme, 
garnished with a rube and littel perles ; , and in yat other partie is a 
pusell knelyng, with a lamhe garnisshed with a rube, and ye tablet 
all aboute is garnisshed with xxv. baleys, xxv. saphirs, iij. eme- 
raudes, Iv. greet perles, and iiij xix perles of a nother sort, and a 
greet compaigne of other perles, weyng Ixxix. unces di. the price 
ciiij. iiij. ii. 

Also a pusan of gold called Iklyngton Coler, garnisshed with 

PART I. ... 2 B 
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iiij. rubes, iiij. greet saphirs, xxxtj. greet perles, and Hij otherperles; 
the price, ccc. ti. 

Also ij. salers of gold, whereof that oon is a mati, and that other 
a woman, haldying the saler, in here handes ; and the man is 
gamisshed with vij. rubes and vij. troches, every troche of iij. pertes ; 
and upon the topet i^ a saphir» and the fote of the same man is 
garnisshed with vj. rubes, vj. saphirs, and xlviij. perles; and ye 
woman haldyog a nother saler, garnisshed with vij. rubes and vij. 
troches, every troche with iij. perles, and upon ye topet is a saphir, 
and the fote is garnished with vj. rubes, vj. saphirs, and xlviij. perles, 
weyng all to gidre iiij xiiij. unces : the price of all cxl. ti. 

Also ij. pottes, of gold, weyng xxxiij. unces and di. the price of 
every unce xxiij. s. iiij. d. s' xxxix. U. xx. d. 

Also a chates and ij. cruettes of gold weyng to gidre xxix. unces; 
the price of every unce xxiij. s. iiij. d. s' xxxiij: li xvj. s. viij. d. 

Also a tablet of gold, of the Salutacion of oure Lady, gamisshed 
with V. baleys, v. saphirs, and xxv. greet perles, weyng xxxv. unces ; 
the price Ix. H. 

Also an ymage of Seint George beyng upon a green tarage vrith 
a damysell knelyng, garnished with xiiij. baleys, viij. saphirs, xvj 
troches, every troche contenyng iij. perles, weyng Ij. unces and di ; 
the price Ixviij, ti. xiij. s. iiij. d. 

Also a paire of basyns, of silver and overgilt, cha[ced with double 
roses and pounced, the bursell of kermerye, weyng xx. ti. viij. unces ; 
also a greet almes dyssh, of silver and over^lt, maade in maner of 
a shipp full of men of armes feyghtyng upon the ship syde, weyng in 
all Ixvij. ti. ix. unces of troye ; also ij. greet chargeours, vj. lasse 
cbargeours, xl. dysshes of diverses sortes, and xxiij. saucers gilt, 
pois' cliij. ti. j. unc' ; the some total of ye weght of the saide basyns, 
almes dyssh, and vessell cometh to ccxlj. ti. vj. unces ; the price 
of every pounde xxxiij. s. iiij. d. s' ccccij. ti. x. s. 

Also a standyng tablet of gold with a pece of tunica inconsutul', 
garnisshed with vj. baleys, vj. saphirs, xij. greet perles and xij. other 
lasse perles, with an ymage of Oure Lady, white enamiled in the 
toppe and on every syde an angel, weyng xxviij. unc' iij. quatr'; 
price of every unce xxiij. s. iiij. d. s" xxxiij. ti. x. s. x. d. 
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Also a Btandyog coppe of gold, garnisshed vith xlv. perles, and 
upon the topet is -a saphir; and an ewere of gold, garnisshed with 
xxix. perles ; weyng all to gidre Ixvj. unc' of troye, price every unce 
xxiij. s, iiij. d. s' Ixxvij. ti. 

Also a flatte tabl^ of gold with a pece of tunica inconsutil'i 
garnisshed with xxv. greet perles, veyng Ixi. unc* ; price of every 
unce xxiij. s. iiij. d. s* Ixxj. ti. iij. s. iiij. d. and the price of the 
perreyexiij. ti. x. s. x. d. the hole some of ye tablet cometh to iiij. 
iiij. ti. xiiij. s. ij. d." 

A few years afterwards the following articles belonging to the 
crown jewels were delivered to Humphrey earl of Buckingham, as 
a pledge for the payment of a thousand marcs at the following 
Easter, being part of a larger sum which was. due to him for his 
own Avages and those of the soldiers in the town of Calais ;' and in 
case he did not receive satisfaction by the time specified, he had the 
power of disposing of the stud jewels as he thought proper. 

" Two basyns of gold chased in the manieir of roses pounced w* 
greet bosseletts, gamysshed w* divers scocheons, that is to say, in the 
tnyddes of the saide basyns the armes of Seint George, and aboute 
theim tharmes of Seint Edward, Seint Edmund, tharmes of Them- 
peroure, tharmes of Engeland and France departed, tharmes of the 
princepaltee and the armes of the duchie of Guyenne; whiche 
basyns weyen xliij. marc' of troye, price y' unce xxvj, s. viij. d. the 
price of the said basyns cccc. Iviij. ti. xiij. s. iiij. d. 

Also a tablet of Seint George, of golde garnisshed w' a ruble viij. 
dyamandes ; and in that oon partie is an angel haldyng an helme 
garnished w* a rubie and Htel perles ; and in that other partie is a 
pucele knelyng w* a lambe garnisshed w' a rubie, and the tablet is 
garnisshed aboute w* xxv. baleys, xxv. saphiers, thre emeraudes 1. 
greet perles, iiij ix perles of another sorte, and a grete compaigdye 
of other perles, weyng Ixxix. unces and an half the price ciiij. iiij. ti. 
vi. s. viij. d. ' . 

Also a litel belle of gold weyng xx. unces, price of every unce 
xxiij. s. iiij. d. thesomme xxiij. ti. vi. s. viij. d." 

Several other interesting accounts appear upon record, particularly 

* Rot Pat 21 Hen. VI. p. 1. m. 27. in Torr. Lend. 
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in the reiga of that unhappy prince, king Henry VI. of jewels and 
plate, pledged on different occasions, to satisfy the wants of the state ; 
and some of them might merit recital ; but a detailed history of these 
ornaments would require a space which neither the limits nor inten- 
tion of this work will allow; though the following curious inventory 
of the regalia, as it existed in the time of king James the First, must 
not be omitted : it is taken from the original, signed at the beginning 
and end with the king's own hand,, and preserved in the Chapter- 
house at Westminster.' 

James R. 

Jewelles remayninge in an yron cheste in the secrete 
Jewelhouse w'in the Tower of London. 

Fyrst a crowne imperyall of golde sett about the nether border w* 
ix*" greate pointed dyamondcs, and betwene everye dyamonde a 
knott of perle, sett by fyve perles in a knott, in the upper border 
eight rocke rubies and xx*^ rounde perles, the fower arches being sett 
eche of them w* a table dyamonde, a table rubye, an emeralde, and 
uppon twoe of the arches xviij" perles and uppon the other twoe 
arches xvij*" perles, and betwene everye arche a greate ballace sett 
in a coUett of golde, and uppon the topp a verye great ballace 
perced, and a lytle crosse of golde upon the topp enamelled blewe. 

It'm a coronett of golde sett about the nether border w"* iiij. blewe 
saphyrs, iiij. ballaces, one emeralde, v. roses of dyamondes, and xiiij*" 
rounde perles, and about the upper border sett with three blewe 
saphyrs, three ballaces. and vj. tjuaters of perles, every quater 
havinge in the middest a small pointed dyamonde. 

It'm a cifclett of golde sette w* a greate ballace rubye, viij. table 

*Thii curiotu and Tklmble document wu obli^gly commimicAted by John Coley, Eaq 
keeper of the records in the Cluqrter-hoiue : it is preaerred in a book, entitled " A booke 
conteyninge the remayne of all suche Jewells and other p'celts as are remayninge in the kingss 
ma" secrete Jewelhouse w''4n the Tower of London, accordinge to a surrey thereof taken by 
th'eile of Doriett, lorde high th'rer of Engfande, Charles erle of Nottingham, lorde admyrall 
of Englande, Thomas erle of Soffolke, lorde cfa&mberieyne of the kinges housholde, Edwards 
erle of Worcester, master of the horse, and fieoi^ lord Houme of Barwycke, chancellor and 
undqrth'rer of tfa'exchequier, by rertue of his highnes warr^inte under the piivie seale dated the 
xxij*. daye of Harche in the seconde yeare of his ma" raigne of Englande, Framice and Irelande, 
and of ScotUande the xxxviy"." 
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dyamODdes^ ix? emeraldes^ xxxvj. rocke rubies, and Ivj. .roiiade 
perles. 

It'm one circlett, newe made for the quene, conteyninge ia the 
myddest viij hyre dyamondes of dyverse fashions, viij fayre rubies, 
vjij. emeraldes, and viij. saphyrs, garnished w* xxxij. smalle dya- 
mondes, xxxij. small rubies, and IxiiiJ? p'les fixed, and on eche 
border xxxij. small dyamondes, and xxxij. small rubyes, nowe re- 
mayninge w*^ the quene. 

It'm a coUer of serpentes of golde enamelled, conteyninge viij. 
table dyamondes, w* a flower hanginge at it, w* a table rubye, and 
a fayre dyamonde cutt lozengewise. 

It'm acoller ofgold, conteyninge xiijT greate ballaces, and xiij. 
peces of golde, with xiij*" cinques of perles betwene them. 

It'm a coUer of golde conteyninge xiiij*" greate table dyamondes 
and twoe other much bigger, beinge in nomber xvj*", and xiiij*" 
quaten of greate perles. 

It'm a coUer of golde conteyninge fyve fayre table dyamondes, 
three greate rocke rubies, twoe table rubyes, Ixiij. litle rubyes, and 
xij. quaters of perles wantinge twoe perles, and xxxvj. small dya- 
mondes in the peces. 

It'ma colter of golde, conteyninge viij. fayre poynted dyamondes 
and one table dyamonde, w*' I'res of P. and M. havinge to each of 
them a perle pendaunte. 

It'm a coller of golde, w**" viij . greate rocke rubyes, and one greate 
poynted dyamonde in the myddest and xx. greate perles sett in twoes 
w"* one long perle pendaunte. 

It'm a coller of golde conteyninge xiiij" knottes of golde sett w^ 
vij*" fayre dyamondes and xiiij*" lytle rubyes w* xiij" perles pen- 
daunte, whereoft one dyamonde in the myddest is greate. 

It'm one coller of twoe ioyntessett with vj. table dyamondes, vij*" 
rocke rubies, vij*" emeraldes, and xviij" knotts of perles, tWoe perles 
in a knott. 

It'm one coller of golde sett w* x" blewe saphyres in collets of 
golde« and x** knotts of rounde perles, every knott conteyninge xiiij** 
perles, one knott wantinge iiij" perles. 

It'm one coller of golde sett w*^ xiiij" emeraldes in collets of golde, 
and xiiij*" knotts of rounde perles, in everye knott ix"* perles. 
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It'm one coUer of goldesett w*** ix"" verye greate ballaces in colletts 
of golde and x. knotts of perles, everye koott conteyninge xv]** 
rounde perles. 

It'm one coller of golde 7*^001 stone of the order of S*. Michaell, 
ccmteyninge xxiiij'" knotts of golde, and xxiiij'^ knottes of duble 
skalloppe shelles baTinge at thends of it S*. Michael! hanginge by 
twoe lytle cheynes. 

It'm one coller of golde devyded into twoe braunches conteyninge 
in the same x" table dyamondes, one bygger then the rest, x*° rubies, 
viij. beinge rocke rubies, and twoe table rubies, and zxxvj. rounde 
perles in twoes. 

It'm one ryche coUer of golde conteyninge x*" fayre table dya- 
mondes, one pointed dyamonde in the myddest, xij. peces of gold- 
smytheswoorke wrought lyke friers knottes and set w* iiij xij. perles 
w* a flower of golde, therein a feyre table dyamonde and three 
perles pendaunte, twoe fayre and the thirde meane. 

It'm a shorte coller of golde conteyninge iiij<" table dyamoades, 
three rubyes and viij. peces of golde, in eche twoe perles, one lytle 
dyamonde and one small rubie. 

It'm one upper babillamente conteyninge xiiij" peces of golde 
eche havinge one fayre table dyamonde. 

It'm one upper habillament conteyninge x, peces of golde, eche 
havinge one table dyamonde, and vj. peces of golde, each havinge 
one rubye. 

It'm tenne buttons sett w* tenne dyamondes for His Ma'* wearinge, 
remayninge in the chardge of the lorde Barwycke. 

It'm one upper habilliamente conteyninge xiij"* peces of golde 
havinge in eache fower perles. 

It'm twoe rynges of golde, th'one sett w* a topas, and th'other w* 
a white saphyr. - 

It'm one rynge of golde enamelled grene and white, havinge a 
feyre rocke rubie sett in fower clawes. 

It'm a ringe of golde enamelled blacke, blewe, white, and grene, 
havinge a great rocke rubye in fower clawes enamelled grene. 

It'm tenne buttons of golde sett w*^ tenne table dyamondes re-, 
mayninge in the chardge of the lorde Barwycke. 
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It'm parte of a byllameDte conteyninge twoe peces of golde sett 
w* twoe dyamondes. 

It'm one brouche of golde enamelled and sett w* a dyamonde. 

It'm one button of golde sett w*^ a dyamonde, and one greate 
ragged perle pendaunte. 

It'm fyftene perles p'cell of one and fortie ragged perles pendaunte 
and eight pendaunte perles tyed unto a purple stringe. 

It'm twentie buttons of golde sette w* fower perles a pece and true- 
love knotts. 

It'm one greate blewe saphyr unsett. 

It'm one greate amatiste sett in golde. 

It'm xxiiij*** buttons of golde, eche bavinge one fayre dyamonde 
of dy verse cuttes. 

It'm xix* rounde buttons of golde, eche havinge a dyamonde, some 
* fayrer then other, rem' in the chardge of the lorde Barwycke. 

It'm eight longe peces of goldsmytbesvoorke eche havinge one 
fayre dyamonde. 

It'm three longe peces of golde eche havinge one rocke rubye. 

It'm a parte of a flower of golde beinge a rock rubye w* a longe 
p'le pendaunte. 

It'm a flower v^ a verye greate table dyamonde sett in golde called 
the myrror. 

It'm a fayre flower w* three greate ballaces in the myddest, a greate 
pointed dyamonde, and- three greate perles fixed w^'a &yre greate 
p'le pendaunte called the Brethren. 

It'm a flower of golde w*^ a table dyamonde, and a greate p'le 
pendaunte. 

It'm a fayre rubye ballace w*^out foyle, hanginge in a case of 
golde enamelled. 

I'tm a Jewell, beinge a fayre rocke rubye ballace without foyle, and 
a fayre longe perle pendaunte at it 

It'm a perle pendaunte and a snayle on it. 

It'm one lardge agatt, graven w* the picture of kinge Henrye the 
viij*. and ktnge Edwarde the vj*. 

It'm a pendaunte of fower perles in a cluster. 

It'm a flower of golde w^ a rocke rubye and a perle pendaunte. 
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It'm a fayre greate blewe saphyr w^'out foyle, and a longe perle 
pendaunte. 

It'm onefanne of feathers of sondry coulors, the handle of golde 
fullie furnished w*** dyamondes and rubyes^ w^ a dyamonde lyke a 
nayle of th'one syde, and an emeralde on the other, beinge loose w*** 
a ringe on th'ende of the handle, w"* a sharpe pointed dyamonde. 

It'm a greate and ryche Jewell of golde called the myrror of Greate 
Brytaigne, conteyning one verye fayre table dyamonde, one verye 
fayre table rubye, twoe other lardge dyamondes cutt lozengewise, 
th'one of them called the stone of the I're H. oft Scottlande, garnished 
w"* small dyamondes twoe rounde perles fixed, and one fayre dya- 
monde cutt in fawcetts, bought of Sauncy. 

It'm one fayre Jewell lyke a feather of golde, conteyninge one 
fayre table dyamonde in the myddest, and xxt. diamondes of diverse 
formes delivered by the lo. Barwyck. 

It'm one Jewell of golde of the I'xe J. havioge one fayre longe dya- 
monde in the myddest, twoe greate ballace rubies, and one small 
tryangle dyamonde in the topp. 

It'm dyverse antiquyties in a purse of blacke velvett, in all wey- 
inge t«s« XV. oz. di. di. q*rter, 

It'm one lesser bagge w* sondrye sylver mettalls. 

It'm a purse of blacke velvett w*** roedalias of golde, some of them 
cheyned together. 

It'm a purse w* sondrye mettalls of copper. 

It'm one longe pece estemed for an unicornes borne. 

It'm three other peces estemed lykewise to be unycornes borne. 

It'm one greate twoe handed sworde gamyshed w^ sylver and 
guylte, presented to kinge Henry the viij* by the Pope. 

James R, 

This booke is agreable to a fonner booke made by 
me, and doth conteyne the entrye of all the 
kinges ma** Jewells remayninge in the Tower of 
Xx>ndon. 

Fra: Gofton. 
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Jahes R. 

Jewelles of the saide secrete jewelhouse in the 
Tower geven by the kinges ma* owne handes to 
the quene at severall tymes. 

Fyjste one Jewell w* a dyamoode and a spynell or rubye and 
fyve perlea w* a looge ragged pie pendaunte. 

■ It'm a Jewell beinge an H. conteyninge seven Dyamondes, thereof 
fyve poynted and twoe tabled wi* three perles pendaunte. 

It'm a crosse of golde w"' fyve longe dyamondes and a iayre pie 
pendaunte. 

It'm a flower of golde w*'' a sharpe pointed dyamonde, a rubye, an 
emeralde, and a longe perle peodaiunte. ' 

It'm a flower of golde w*^ a sharpe poynted dyamonde and a rubye, 
w* a pie pendaunte. 

It'm a flower of golde w*^ a table dyamonde^ a table rubye, ^xA a 
small perle pendaunte. 

It'm a flower of golde w*^ a pointed dyamonde, a table rubye, and 
a perle pendaunte. 

It'm eight and fortye perles pcell of one hundreth aad xij rounde 
perles. 

It'm one hundreth fourescore nyneteoe periea. 

It'm one greate longe perle pendaunte taken from a flower of golde 
w* a verye greate table dyamonde. 

It'm a shorte coUer of golde havinge three greate dyamondes, three 
fayre rubyes, and three greate emeraldes, w* xx* perles sett in twoes 
of gOldsmythes woorke. 

It'm one carkanett or billamente of golde conteyninge seventene 
peces of golde sett w*^ seventene dyamondes. 

It'm a crosse of golde w*out a heade havings twoe poynted dya^ 
mondes, twoe fayre table dyamondes, and one lozenge dyamonde w*^ 
a perle pendaunte. 

It'm a crosse vi^ fewer longe dyamondes and three Scottishe perles 
pendaunte. 

It'm a fayre tablett w^ a crosse of xxiij. dyamondes on the one 
syde and a worde conteyninge sixtene I'res of dyamondes, DUik et 

PART I. 2 c 
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mon droyt, yn"^ a lytle knobb pendaunte, therein twoe litle table 
diamondes and twoe rubyes, w* a clocke in it. 

It'm one lytle bottle of an agatt sett w*^ one rubye, and a small 
cbeyne of golde. 

It'm a Jewell of golde w* a greate dyamonde, a great rubye, and a 
longe perle pendaunte. 

It'm a Jewell of golde sett w"^ three dyaraondes, and one rocke 
pubye, and one greate ragged |4e pendaunte. 

It'm a Jewell of golde sett w*^ a pointed dyamonde, twoe rutnes, 
and one emeralde, and twoe ragged perles pendaunte, beioge a 
whistle. 

. It'm a Jewell of golde garnished w*^ fyve pendaunte perles, fyve 
rocke rubies, fower dyamondes, and twoe emeraldes, and a ragged 
pie In the myddeat. 

It'm one castinge bottle of golde sett w*^ small dyamondes and 
tparkes of rubyes. 

It'm a flower of golde conteyainge three dyamondes, twoe tabled 
and one poynted, w*^ a flatt perle pendaunte at it 

It'm a tablett of golde like a sheilde w* a rose of dyamondes in the 
myddest uppon a spredd eagle w*** a table dyamonde, a poynted dya- 
monde, an emeralde, and a ruble, and three fayre perles pendaunte. 

It'm a crosse of golde w** xij dyamondes. 

It'm a Jewell of golde w* one dyaiqonde cutt lyke anayle, w^ one 
rubye, one emeralde, and a longe perle pendaunte. 

Jaakes E. 

This agreeth w"' a former booke made by me w'*' was 
signed by the kinges ma'^and dothe conteyne an 
entre of suoh Jewells remayninge in the Tower of 
London as have bene delivered by the kinges 
- Owne hands to the quene. 

Fra: Gofton. 

From the time of king Henry the Third, the usual repository of 
the crown jewels was the Tower of London, and they were ge- 
neirally under the care of a keeper, appointed by the king's letters 
patent, with a stated salary. 
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Edward the Hiird granted the office of keeper of his jewels, ar- 
mories, and other things in the Tower, to John de Flete, during 
pleasure, with wages of twelve pence per diem ;* and afterwards, in 
the same reign, it was enjoyed by John de Mildenhall.'' 

Subsequently die office became one of great honour and emolu- 
ment, and was holden by persons of distinction ; as, in the reign of 
king Henry the Eighth, by the &mou8 Thomas Cromwell, who was 
afterwards earl of Essex.^ The keepw was styled master and trea- 
surer of the Jewel-house ; and, besides the care of the regalia in the 
Tower, he had the purchasing and custody of all royal plate ; the 
appointment of the king and queen's goldsmiths and jewellers ; the 
furnishing of plate to embassadors, and great officers of state ; and the 
remanding of it when the ambassadors returned, or the officers died, 
or were removed ; he had lodgings in all the king's houses, and con- 
veyance as well for the plate, as for his own household, on removals 
of the court.* 

The salary attached to his office was only fifty pounds per annumi 
but his perquisites were very considerable, and in Uie reign of king 
Charles the Second, aft:er they had undergone considerable reduction, 
amounted to 1300 pounds yearly." He was allowed a table of four- 
teen dishes, with beer, wine, &c. or thirty-eight shillings daily for 
hoard wages i' three hundred pounds came to him every year out of 
the new-year's-gift money ; and about three hundred more he 
obtained by carrying presents to ambassadors :^ he had an allowance 
of twenty-eight ounces of gilt plate yearly, and the small presents 
sent to the king, anciently valued al thirty or forty pounds ; as also 
the purses wherein the lords presented their gold, which were usually 
worth thirty or forty pounds each.'' 

In public processions he had precedence next to privy counsellors;' 
at coronations he wore a scarlet robe, and dined at the barons' table 
in Westminster-hall ;^ and, at opening and clonng sessions of parlia- 
ment, and on passing of bills, when the king appeared in his robes, 
he attended to put on and take off the crown from his majesty's 
he^.' 

* Rot Pat 13 Edw. IIL p. 9. n. 88. ^ Rot Clwu. 31 Edw. III. p. 1. m. 39. 

' Dngdale's Baronage. toI. iL p. V10. * Harleian HSS. N' 1843. ■ Ibid. 

' Iknd. * lUd. . ^ Ibid. ■ IlNd. ' Ibid. ■ Ibid. 
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These and other privileges and emoluments were enjoyed by sir 
Henry Mildmay, who was master and treasurer of the Jewel House 
during the interregnum, but on the restoration of king Charles the 
Second and the attainder of sir Henry, the office was given to sir 
Gilbert Talbot ; when, at the instance of lord chancellor Hyde," many 
c^ the perquisites were dther abolished, or came into other hands ; 
and, since that period, all the duties and advantages of the place 
have either been done away with, or have merged in the office of the 
lord chamberlain, except the custody of the regalia in the Tower; 
the appointment to which is also in his lordship's gift. 

The master had lodgings for himself and servants in the Tower, 
but formerly he did not reside there, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions; that part of his charge being confided to a trusty servant ' 

It was soon after the appointment of sir Gilbert Talbot, that the 
regalia in the Tovrer first became objects of public inspection, which 
king Charles allowed in consequence of the above-mentioned reduc- 
tion in the emoluments of the master's office.** The profits which 
arose from shewing the jewels to strangers, sir Gilbert assigned, in 
lieu of a salary, to the person whom he had appointed to the care of 
them. This was an old confidential servant of his father's, one Talbot 
Edwards ; whose name is handed down to posterity as keeper of the 
regalia when the notorious attempt to steal the crown was made by 
one Blood, a desperate ruffian," in the year 1673 ; the following ac- 
count of which is chiefly derived from a relation which Mr. Edwards 
himself made of the. transaction.* 



* Harlaftn MSS. N' 1843. *■ IfciJ. 

* He waa the son of a blacksmith in Ireland, and b fellow Who d«em«d small crimos beneitfi 
him. One of his assouates hariag received sentence of death in Yorkshire, he rescued biin from 
the o£Gcer3 as they were leading him to the gallows. In Ireland, he laid a plot for surprizing the 
castle of Dublin ; seizing upon the magazine there, and osurprng the govemment ; but, the con- 
spiracy being discovered by the duke of Onnond, the nigbt before its intended execution, soma 
of the party were apprehended and sufiered as traitors ; whose deatb. Blood and the other surr 
vivors bound themaelres by a solemn oath to revenge upon the duke's person : and he with fire 
or six others accordingly attempted it in the most bold and determined manner ; but his grace 
fortunately esc^ked ; and Siood, in consequence, fell into some disrepute amongst his comrades. 
Therefore, to redeem bis credit, he is said to hare formed the design of stealing the crown, which, 
he thought, would fully recompense all his former miscatriages. 

* See Heath's Chronicle of the Civil Wars, p. 580. and Stew's Surrey of London, by Stiype, 

Tol. i. p. 90, 100. edit I'JM. 
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About three weeks before this audacious Tillain made his attempt 
upoD the crown, he came to the Tower in the habit of a parson, with 
a long cloak cassock, and canonical girdle, accompanied by a woman 
wiiom he called his wife. They desired to see the regalia, and just 
as their wishes had been gratified, the lady feigned sudden indisposi- 
tion : this called forth the kind offices of Mrs. Edwards, the keeper's 
wife, who having courteously invited her into their house to repose 
herself, she soon recovered ; and on their departure professed'them- 
selves thankful for this civility. 

A few days after. Blood came again, bringing a present to Mrs. 
Edwards of four pairs of white gloves, from his pretended wife; and, 
having thus begun the acquaintance, they made frequent visits to 
improve it. After a short respite of their complirrients, the disguised 
ruffian returned again ; and, in conversation with Mrs. Edwards, said 
that his wife could discotirse of nothing but the kindness of those 
good people in the Tower : that she had long studied, and at length 
bethought herself of a handsome way of requital. You have, quoth 
he, a pretty young gentlewoman for your daughter, and I have a 
young nephew, who has two or three hundred a year in land, and is 
at my disposal. If your daughter be firee, and you approve it, I'll 
bring him here to see her, and we will endeavour to make it a match. 
This was easily assented to by old Mr. Edwards, who invited the 
parson to dine with him on that day : he readily accepted the invita- 
tion ; and, taking upon him to say grace, performed it with great 
seeming devotion, and, casting up his eyes, concluded it with a prayer 
for the king, queen, and royat family. After dinner he went up to 
see the rooms, and, observing a handsome case of pistols hang there, 
expressed a great desire to buy them, to present to a young lord who 
was his neighbour ; a pretence by which he thought of disarming the 
bouse against the period intended for the execution of his design. 
At his departure, ' which was a canonical benediction of the good 
. company, he appointed a day and hour* to bring his young nephew 
to see his mistre^ ; which was the very day that he made his daring 
attempt.* 

* TIm ninth of May, between avna and eig^ o'clock in the morning. — ^The hour, not very wk- 
MnftblefbrsucbaninteiTiew.wBsaccoantedforbytheezcuae that two friends, whom he wished 
to bring with him to see the regalia, were about to leaye town early that morning. 
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The good old gentlemaa had got up ready to receive his guest, 
and the daughter was in her best dress to entertain her expected 
lover ; when, behold, parson Blood, with three more, came to the 
Jewel-house^ all armed with rapier blades in their canes, and every 
one a dagger, and a brace of podcet-pistols. Two of his compa- 
nions entered in with him, on pretence of seeing the crown, and the 
third stayed at the door, as if to look after the young lady, a jewel 
of a more charming description, but in reality as a watch. The 
daughter, who thought it not modest to come down till she was 
called, sent the maid to take a view of the company, and bring a 
description of her gallant; and the servant conceiving that he was 
the intended bridegroom who stayed at the door, being the youngest 
of the party, returned to sooth the anxiety of her young mistre^ 
with the idea she had formed of his person. 

' Blood told Mr. Edwards, that they would not go up stairs till 
his wife came, and desired him to sh&/t his friends the crown to pass 
the time till then ; and they had no sooner entered the room, and the 
door, as usual, shut, than a cloak was thrown over the old man's 
headt and a gag put in his mouth. 

Thus secured, they told him, that their resolution was to have the 
crown, globe, and sceptre ; and, if he would quietly submit to it, 
they would spare his life ; otherwise he was to expect no mercy. He 
thereupon endeavoured to make all the noise he possibly could, to 
be heard above ; they then knocked him down with a wooden mallet, 
and told him, that, if yet he would lie quietly, they would spare his 
life; but if not, upon his next attempt to discover them, they would 
kill him :* Mr. Edwards, however, according to his own account, was 
not intimidated by this threat, but strained himself, to make the 
greater noise, and in consequence received several more blows on 
the head with the mallet, and was stabbed in the belly: this ag^n 
brought the poor old man to the ground, where he lay for some time 
in so senseless a state, that one of Lhe villains pronounced him dead. 
Edwards had come a little to himself, and, hearing this, lay quietly, 
conceiving it best to be thought so. The booty was now to be dis- 
posed of, and one of them, named Parrot,' put the orb in his breeches : 

* He was a silk dyer in Southwark, and, in the rebellioD, had been a lieutenant aoder m^r ge- 
neral Hani B on. 
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Blood held the crown under his cloak ; and the third was about to 
iQle the sceptre in two. in order that it might be placed in a bag, 
brought for that purpose ; but fortunately, the son of Mr. Edwards, 
who had been in Flanders with sir John Talbot, and on his landing 
in England had obtained leave to come away, post, to visit his father, 
happened to arrive whilst this scene was acting ; and on coming to 
the door the person that stood centinel asked, with whom he would 
speak ? to which he answered, that he belonged to the house ; and, 
perceiving the person to be a stranger, told him that if he had any 
business with his father that he would acqufunt him with it, and so 
hastened up stairs to salute his friends. This unexpected accident 
spread confusion amongst the party, and they instantly decamped 
with the crown and orb, leaving the sceptre yet unfiled. 

The aged keeper now raised himself upon his legs, forced the gag 
from his mouth, and cried, treason 1 murder I which being heard by 
his daughter, who was, perhaps, anxiously expecting far oth^r sounds, 
ran out and reiterated the cry. The alarm now became general, and 
young Edwards and his brother-in-la>v, captain Beckman, rqp after 
the conspirators ; whom a warder put himself iri 9. pouUop to. stop : 
but Blood discharged a pistol at hini, and be feU, ^though u.nhMrt, 
and the thieves proceeded safely to the next post ; where one Sill, 
who bad beep a soldier under Cromwell, ^tood centinel : ,but Ik c^ 
fered no opposition, and they accordingly passed the drawbridge. 
Horses were waiting for them at St. CaUierine's gate, and as they ran 
that way, along the Tower wharf, they themselves cried out, ttop the 
rogues; by which they passed on unsuspected till captain Beckman 
overtook tbem. At his head Blood fired another pistol, but missed 
him, and was seized. Under the cloak of this daring villain was found 
the crown, and, although he saw himself a prisoner, he had yet the 
impudence to struggle for his prey; and when it was Bnally wrested 
from him, said. It was a gallant attempt, however unsuccmful: it was 
for a crown ! 

Parrot was also taken; but Hunt, Blood's son-in-law, reached 
bis horse and rode off, as did two other of the thieves ; but he was 
.spon afterwards stopped, and likewise committed to custody. 

In this struggle and confusion, the great pearl, a large diamond, 
and several smaller stones, were lost from the crown ; but the two 
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former, and some of the latter, were afterwards found, and restored ; 
and the Ballas ruby, broken off the sceptre, being found in Parrot's 
pocket, nothing considerable was eventually missing. 

As soon as the prisoners were secured, young Edwards hastened to 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, who was then master and treasurer of the Jewel- 
house, and gave him an account of the transaction. Sir Gilbert in- 
stantly went to the king and acqu^nted his majesty with it ; and his 
majesty commanded him to proceed forthwith to the Tower, to see 
how matters stood ; to take the examination of Blood, and the others; 
and to return and report it to him. Sir Gilbert accordingly went; 
but the king in the mean time was persuaded by some about him, to 
hear the examination himself, and the prisoners were in consequence 
sent for to Whitehall ; a circumstance which is supposed to have 
saved these daring wretches from the gallows. 

Blood, who had previously been the leader in an attempt upon the 
life of the duke of Ormond, during his examination respecting the 
crown, was . also interrogated on that subject, and, as if he valued 
himself upon the action, and, possibly, suspecting that some dis- 
covery had already been made concerning it, witiiout any scruple ac- 
knowledged that he was one of the party ; but, on being asked re- 
specting his associates, he answered, that he would never betray a 
friend 8 life, nor deiuf a guilt in defence of his own! As to the provocation 
which be had for that assault, he said, that the duke had taken away 
his estate, and had executed some of his friends ; for which he and 
many others were bound by a solemn oath to be revenged. Lest the 
concealment of any of his audacities should detract from the romance 
of his life, he also voluntarily confessed to the king that he had been 
engaged in a design to kill his majesty with a carbine fi-om among 
the reeds by Thames' side above Battersea ; and, that the cause of 
this resolution in himself and others, was, his majesty's severity over 
the consciences of the godly, in suppressing the freedom of religious 
assemblies; but, that when he had put himself in wait for that pur- 
pose, his heart was checked by an awe of majesty ; and he did not 
only himself relent, but also diverted his associates from the design. 

By these confessions, he told the king, that he had sufficiently laid 
himself open to the law, and might reasonably anticipate its utmost 
rigour; for which, as &r as concerned himself, he was prepared: 
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inasmuch as there were hundreds of their friends, yet undiscovered^ 
who were hound to each other, by the indispenss^ble oaths of conspi- 
rators, to revenge the death of any of their colleagues, upon those 
who should bring them to justice; and that, therefore, his majesty, 
and all his ministers, would be exposed to the daily fear and expecta- 
tion of a massacre. On the other band, however, if his majesty 
would spare the lives of a few, he might win the hearts of many ; 
who, as they had been daring in mischiels, would be as bold, if re- 
ceived into pardon and favor, to distinguish themselves in the ser- 
vice of the state. 

Thus did that audacious and wary villain partly oVerawe, and 
partly captivate the good-nature of the king : in short, after being 
remanded to prison, he and his accomplices were not only pardoned, 
but that vile wretch himself received into favor ; had five hundred 
pounds a year conferred upon him in Ireland ; was admitted to the 
private intimacy of that abandoned court, enjoying the smiles of ma- 
jesty, and even frequently seen employing his influence as a most sue- . 
cessfiil patron. ' Many courted his acquaintance, as the Indians re- 
verence devils— that they may not hurt them ; but all good men in- 
wardly despised and looked upon him with horror.' He died peace- 
fully in his bed, on the 2Qtb of August, 1680, fearlessly, and without 
any signs of penitence, totally hardened and forsaken by heaven..' 

Hie venerable Talbot Edwards, so far fix>m receiving the merited 
reward of his fidelity, through the great intercession of his friends, 
obtained a grant from the Exchequer of two hundred pounds for 
himself, and one hundred more for his son; but the payment, even 
of these small sums, was so long delayed, and the expenses attendant 
on the old man's wounds so great, that they were obliged at last to 
sell their orders, for half of their amount in ready money.** This 
good and faithful servant survived his injuries till the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1674, when he died, aged eighty years and nine months.' 

What could have been king Charles's real motive for extending 
mercy to such a wretch as Blood, must ever be a mystery to the 
world. Few will be inclined to believe that the proffer of service 

* Pennut'a Acoonat of Londtm. * Stow'a Suit^ irf London, l^ Strype, toI. i. p. lOU. 

* See page 120. 
PART I. S D 
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from so vile a miscreant could have prevailed upon his majesty's 
judgment; for, base indeed must be the government that could have 
recourse to such instruments to support it, and despicable must be 
that authority which would be intimidated from the execution of jus- 
tice upon so great a malefactor ; yet both these seem to have ope- 
rated in the villain's favor, and he was ever after regarded as "a 
sicarius to a profligate set of men, to overawe any who had integrity 
enough to resist the me^ures of a most profligate court."' 

As Blood was also charged, and by his own confession guilty, of 
the attempt upon the duke of Ormond's life, lord Arlington was 
sent, when the villain's pardon was decided upon, in order to inform 
his grace that it was his majesty's pleasure that he should not be pro- 
secuted ; and his lordship was about to assign the king's reasons, but 
the duke interrupted him, and nobly answered. If his majesty can 
forgive Blood's stealing the crown, he may easiiy pardon his attempt upon 
my life ; and if such be his majesty's pleasure, thai is a student reason 
for me ; — your lordship may spare the rest. 

Without pretending to enter into a minute description of the re- 
galia, the following short account may be offered of such parts of the 
crown jewels as are most particularly deserving of notice. 

There are five crowns ; the first of which is called St. Edward's,^ 
being the imperial crown that the kings of England are crowned 
with, It was made for the coronation of king Charles the Second, 
and is embellished with pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sap- 
phires, with a mound of gold on the top, encircled with a band or 
fillet of gold, garnished also with precious stones, and three very large 
oval pearls, one at the top, and the others pendant to the ends of the 
cross. This crown is formed of four crosses, and as many fleur-de- 
Us of gold, rising from a rim or circlet also of gold, and set with 
precious stones ; and the cap within is made of purple velvet, lined 
with taffeta, and turned up with ermine. 

THE CROWN OF STATE, which is SO Called, because worn by the 

* PennKnt's Account of London. 
' It derivea its name from the ancient crown, supposed to have been worn by kiDg Edward 
the Confessor, and which was preserved in Westminster Ahbey till the rebellion in the reign of 
king Cbarles I., when it was sacrilegiously taken away, together with many other articles be- 
longing to the regalia. 
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king or queen when they go in state to parliament,' was also made 
at the coronation of king Charles II. It is exceedingly rich, being 
garnished with a profusion of diamonds and other stones; but is 
particularly remarkable as being embellished with an emerald aeveti 
inches in circumference, a pearl, the finest in the world, and a ruby 
of inestimable value. 

THE aoEEN's CIRCLET OF GOLD. This was worn by queen Mary, 
consort of king James II. in proceeding to her coronation : it is a 
rim or circle of gold, richly adorned with large diamonds, curiously 
set, and around the upper edge a string of pearl ; the cap is of purple 
velvet, lined with white taffeta, and turned up with ermine, richly 
powdered. 

THE queen's crown, being that with which the queens ar^ 
crowned, is a very rich crown of gold set with diamonds of great 
value, intermixed with other precious stones and pearls ; the cap 
being similar to the preceding. 

Another crown, which is called the auEEN's rich crown, is worn 
by the queen on her return to Westminster-hall after the ceremony 
of her coronation. It is of gold, most splendidly adorned with 
diamonds and pearls, and, like the other imperial crowns, composed 
of crosses and ileur'de-Us, rising from a rim or circle of gold. 

THE orb, which rests in the king's right hand at his coronation,** 
and is borne in his left on his return to Westminster-hall, is a ball 
of gold, six inches in diameter, encompassed with a band or fillet of 
gold, embellished with roses of diamonds encircling other precious 
stones, and edged wi^h pearl. On the top is an extraordinary fine 
amethyst, of an oval shape, near an inch and a half in height, which 
forms the foot or pedestal of a cross of gold, three inches and a 

' In ancient timet out kings obwrTed the principal feasts with great hospitality and pomp, 
particularly those of Cfaristmaa, Easter, and Whitsuntide, when they always wore their crowns 
of state. William the Conqueror usually kept his Christmas at Glocester; Easter at Wio- 
ahester; and Whitsuntide at Westminster. The strict observance of wearing the crown at these 
festivals was first neglected by king Edward the First; and afterwards the custom gradually 
became forgotten. 

* The orb was an ensign, the intention of which was borrowed by our eariy Saxon kings 
from the Roman emperors, by whom it was used with their title, ifKperatort$ orbit terrarum, as 
an emblem of their pretended power over the whole. After the conversion of the Romans to 
Christianity, they surmounted it with a cross, and with this accompaniment we find it on most 
of the coins and seals of our kings firom the time of Edmird the Confessor, 
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quarter high, set very thick with diamonds, and adorned with a sap- 
phire, an emerald, and'several large pearls. 

THE AMPULLA, or EAGLE OF GOLD, which contains the holy oii at 
the ceremony of the coronation, is in the form of an eagle with 
wings expanded, standing on a pedestal ; all of pure gold finely 
chased. The head screws oflF about the middle of the neck for the 
convenience of putting in the oil, which is poured out through the 
beak into a spoon, called the anointing spoon, which is likewise of 
pure gold, with four pearls in the broadest part of the handle. 
These are considered to be of great antiquity. 

CURTANA, or the sword of mercy, whirh is borne naked before 
the king, between the two swords of justice at the coronation, is of 
plain steel, gilded. The blade is thirty-two inches in length, and 
nearly two in breadth : the handle is covered with fine gold wire, 
and the point flat. The swords of justice are the spiritual and tem- 
poral ; which are borne, the former on the right hand and the 
latter on the left, before the king or queen at their coronation. The 
point of the spiritual sword is somewhat obtuse, but that of the 
temporal sword is sharp. Their blades are about forty inches long; 
the bandies cased with fine gold wire, and the scabbards of all three 
are alike, covered with a rich brocaded cloth of tissue, with a fine 
ferule, hook, and chape. 

SAINT Edward's staff, which is carried before, the king at the 
coronation, is a staff or sceptre of beaten gold, four feet seven inches 
and a half in length, and about three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
with a pike or foot of steel, four inches and a quarter long, and a 
mound and cross at the top. 

THE king's sceptre WITH THE DOVE is of gold, in length three 
feet seven inches, and about three inches in circumference. It is 
set with diamonds and other precious stones ; and upon the mound 
at the top, which is encircled with a band or fillet of rose diamonds, 
is a small cross, whereon is fixed a dove with wings expanded, as the 
emblem of mercy. 

THE king's sceptre WITH THE CROSS, or Sceptre Royal, like- 
wise of gold, is two feet nine inches in length, and of the same size 
as that with the dove: the handle is plain, but the upper part is. 
wreathed, and the pommel at the bottom set with rubies, emeralds, _ 
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&bd small diamonds : the top rises into a fleur-de-lis, enriched with 
precious stones ; out of which issues a mound, made of an amethyst, 
garnished with table diamonds : and upon the mound is a cross co- 
vered with precious stones, having a large table diamond in the centre. 
THE queen's sceptre WITH THE CROSS, is also of gold, adomed 
with diamonds and other precious stones, and, in most parts, is very 
like the king's, but not wreathed, nor quite so large. 

the queen's ivory ROD, which was made for queen Mary, con- 
sort of king James the Second, is a sceptre of white ivory, three feet 
one inch and a half in length, with a pommel, mound, and cross of 
gold, and a dove on the top. 

Besides these there is another very rich and elegant sceptre with a 
dove, which was discovered in 1814, behind a part of the old wain- 
scoting of the Jewel-house, where it se^ns to have lain unobserved 
for a great number of years. This nearly assimilates to the king's 
sceptre with the dove, and there is every probability that it was made 
for queen Mary, the consort ot William the Third, with whom she 
was jointly invested with the exercise of the royal authority. 

ARMILL£ or bracelets, wluch are ornaments for the king's wrist, 
worn at coronations, are of solid fine gold, an inch and a half in 
breadth, and edged with rows of pearl. They open by means of a 
hinge, for the purpose of being put on the arm, and are chased with 
the rose, thistle, fleur-de-lis, and harp. Than the bracelet there is 
not, perhaps, any ornament more universally known, or of higher 
antiquity, and we generally find it, as a distinguishing mark, worn 
by kings and chieftains : it is frequently mentioned not only in the 
history of our Saxon and Danish ancestors, but in the writings of far. 
more ancient nations." 

THE ROYAL SPURS are also made of fine gold curiously wrought, 
and are carried in the procession at coronations by the lords Grey of 
Ruthyn ; a service which they claim by descent from the family of 
Hastings, earls of Hastings. 

THE SALTSELLER OF STATE, which is a model, in gold, of the 
White Tower ; a grand silver font, double gilt, generally used at the 
baptisms of the royal lamily ; and a large silver fountain presented to- 

* " And I took the crown that wu upon hia head, and the bracelet tiat waa upon h» ami| and 
have brovglit them hither nnto my Lord." — 3 Satmul, ch. i. 10. 
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king Charles the Second by the town of Plymoutbt are likewise 
worthy of notice ; and there is also, reposited in the Jewel'house, a 
magnificent service of communion plate belonging to the Tower 
chapel: it is of silver, double gilt, superbly wrought; the principal 
piece containing a beautiful representation of the Lord's supper. 

The present keeper of the regalia is Edmund L. Swift, Esq. 
barrister at law. 

From the Jewel Tower we resume our perambulation of the inner 
enclosure, the wall of which takes a southerly direction from that 
building, and at the distance of ninety feet is strengthened with ano- 
ther tower called 

THE CONSTABLE TOWER. 

This building is distinguished by its present appellation in the seve- 
ral surveys taken of the fortress in the reigns of king Henry the 
Eighth," queen Elizabeth,** king James the Second,'^ and George 
the First,*' and in a manuscript in the Harleian collection.* dated in 
1641, entitled, " A perticular of the towers and prison lodgings in 
his majesty's Tower of London," it is also known by that name, and 
described as a prison-lodging. In form and style of architecture it 
closely corresponds with the Beauchamp Tower, but is of rather 
smaller dimensions. The original walls still exist in a perfect state, 
but the windows have been greatly enlarged, and the whole interior 
of the building modernized. 

Hence the ancient enclosure wall continues in the same direction 
to the distance of seventy -two feet, where it joins to a tower, called 
in the survey of 1532, " the tower at the east end of the Wardrobe," 
but in each of the others styled 

THE BROAD ARROW TOWER. 
This fortification likewise assimilates, both in form and style of 
architecture, to the Beauchamp Tower, but is of smaller dimensions ; 
the various memorials left on its dreary walls shew that it was 
formerly appropriated to the same purpose ; and in like manner it 
consists of two stories, ascended by a small spiral staircase. The 

' See Aiq»eDdix. * See tbe ancient plan accompanying this work. 

* MonumcntB Vetusta, toL iv. '' Ibid. * Haileian MSS, n" 1326. 
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first floor contains one dismal chamber with three deep recesses' in 
the walls ; and by the side of a fimall door- way communicating with 
the foot passage on the top of the ballium wall, is an>entrance to a 
small cell about six feet long, and from three to four feet wide, and 
to which light is admitted by a narrow embrasure. 

This floor seems to have been a part chiefly used for the confine- 
ment of state-prisoners, and it is here that the inscriptions were 
found, but so obscured by the repeated white-washing of the apart- 
ments, that it was only by cleaning off the lime that the following 
were rendered at all legible. 




This prisoner was engaged with several others in a conspiracy to 
have excited an insurrection against the government of queen Mary ; 
and, in order to obtain means for putting their design in eitecution, 
they intended to have first ransacked the treasury of the Exchequer,*^ 
which at that time was stored with a great quantity of Spanish money :* 
but the plot being disclosed by one of the party, Daniell, together 
with Peckham, Dethick, Udall, Throckmorton, and Stanton, was ap- 
prehended and committed to prison,^ and several others fled itito 
France :' sir Anthony Kingston was also accused and taken, but died 
on the road towards London/ 

Throckmorton and Udall were executed at Tyburn, on the twenty- 
eighth of April, as was Stanton on the nineteenth of May ; and John 
Daniell and Henry Peckham, after being hanged on Tower-hill, 
were beheaded, and their bodies buried in Barking church.^ 

On the lefl hand side of the room, between the first and second re- 
cess, is a large mutilated mass of inscriptions, of which the following 
is the only one that could be made out. 

* These exactly eorrespODd with the recesses in the principBl prison-room of the Beauchamp 
Tower; the arches of the door-ways in both building are also pointed alike; and at the back of 
each recess is a narrow embrasure. There are also receBses in the walls on the ground floor of 
this tower. 

^ Grafton and Hollinshed. < Goodwin, in Kmnet, vol. ii. p. 3&3. 

' Fabian, Stow, Hollinshed, and Grafton. * Hallinshed. 

' Grafton, Hollinshed, and Goodwin, at anpra. ■ Stow and Hollinshed. 
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QVOD RATIO REDDENBA ERIT DEO CVM 
VENEBIT DIES IIXA IVDICH MAGNA DE 
CVNCnS C0GITATI0N1BV8 VERBIS ET OPE- 
RIBVS. DNS IlLVMINABIT ASCONDITA TE- 
NERRABTH ET MANIFESTABIT CONSILIA 
CORDITM CVM VENERIT ■ • 0B8. OHNE 

VR TBBBti. 

VEEBVM OTI08VM QVOD LOCVTI FVERINT 
HOMINES REDDENT RATIONEH DE EO IN 
DIE rVDICII. MAT. 12. 

CDNCTA aVM FTVNT ADDVCET DEVS IN IVDI- 
erVM ERG OMNI ERRATO 8IVE BONVM SITE 
MALVM SIT. ECCLESIASTES. IS. 
QVOTIES DIEM UXAM CONSIDERABO TOTO COBPORE CONTREHISCO 
SIVE ENIM COMEDO • SIVE BIBO ■ SIVE AUaVID ALTVD EACIO ■ SEMPER 
IN AVRIBVS MEIS SONAKE VIDETVR TKEMENDA ILLA VOX IVB- 
GITE HORTVI VENITE AD IVDICIVM 

OVOD SIBI 0VI8 . . ERIT PRiESENTIS TEBfPORE VITiE 
HOC SIBI HESSIS ERIT CVM DICITVR ITE VENITE. 





The abore pious memorial is without name or date, but the cha- 
racters in which it is written so closely correspond with the remains 
of an adjoining inscription as to leave little or no doubt of its having . 
been made by the same person. This latter, though much de&ced, 
appears to have been cut with surprising ingenuity, and is subscribed 
"January 1591. J.Gage;" some prisoner, perhaps, of the Roman 
Catholic communion, but of whom no account has hitherto been dis- 
covered. 

Another illegible inscription, near to the above, is signed "Thomas 
Ford ;" a priest of the Roman religion, who was executed with some 
others of the same character, in 1582,' for persisting in the pope's su- 
premacy, and for other treasonable practices against the government. 

In the second or middle recess are several memorials and frag- 
ments, but the only one that could be made out is the following : 



INOCESTE • VANITA . CH0GNVNDE8IA . 

NOPONER • TVA • SPERANZA . MA ■ SICVRO . 

SC0IU3I ■ II, • CAMIN • CITAL • SOMO ■ BEN ■ TlVl A . 

OIOViNI ■ BATnSTA ■ 

CASTIOUONE ' 

1566. 



' Howe'a Cfaronicle, p. 686, and Cunden, in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 467. 
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ConceroiDg this prisoner no information can be given. 
The next and only other legible inscription among the multitude 
left in this apartment is the following: 



3CNNO 1586. 

lOHN . STOVGHTON ■ 

PlCItCE - DNE. 



lliis John Stoughton, whose name, with the same date, is repeated 
on different sides of the room, in all probability, was one of the many 
seminary priests confined in the Tower about that time, and of whom 
great numbers were banished,* and others executed.'* 

It may be seen by the ancient plan of the Tower, annexed to this 
work, that, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, there was a building 
called the Wardrobe, forming part of the palace, which extended 
westward from the Broad Arrow Tower and communicated with, 
and gave name to. a strong round tower, that stood near to the south 
west corner of the citadel or keep. 

Of the Wardrobe, or. as it was most commonly called, the King's 
Private Wardrobe, in the Tower, we find frequent mention in early 
records, not merely as the repository of the royal robes, armour, &c. 
as the name would imply, but as a treasury, where subsidies and 
other monies were often paid in and deposited till they were remitted 
to the receipt of Exchequer." The keeper of the Wardrobe was ap- 
pointed by the king, and recdved wages of twelve pence per diem,* 
besides other emoluments. 

At what period this building was taken down does not appear ; but 
no vestiges of it, nor of the tower with which it was connected, seem 
to have been extant in the reign of king James the Second.' 

Keturning to the Broad Arrow Tower, and resuming the course of 
the enclosure wall, we proceed to the south-west angle of the inner 
ward ; the situation of another tower, called in the survey of 153% 
" Julyus Sesar Tower," but in each of the others, denominated 

■ Howe's Chronicle, pp. 700, 710. ■■ Ibid. 7m 

* Maddox's History of the Exchequer, pp. 183, 186. * Rot CUai. 1 Edw. IT. m. S3. 

* Vide MoaumenU Vetusta, vol, ir. plate xaix. 
PART I, 2 E 
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THE SALT TOWER. 
■ Whence this building derived its present or more ancient title, is, 
perhaps, impossible now to be ascertained. It stands at the distance 
of 155 feet from the fortification last described, and, like most of the 
lesser towers, consists of two stories, ascended by a small winding 
staircase of stone. In form it is nearly circular ; the ground floor 
is a vaulted dungeon with deep recesses in the walls ; and the first 
story exhibits various signs of its having, in former times, been 
tenanted by the suCTerer in the cause of religion, the unpitied traitor, 
and the violator of nature's and his country's laws. Many memorials 
of these unfortunate wretches still exist on the walls, but that which 
deserves the most particular notice, is the curious device represented 
in the annexed plate. It is a large ingenious piece of sculpture on 
tbe left hand side of the entrance to the room, and an inscription at 
the top of it informs us that " Hew Draper of Brystow made thys 
spheer the 30 daye of Maye anno 1561." 

From an account of llie names of prisoners and the causes of their 
commitment, delivered by sir Edward Warner, knight, lieutenant of 
tbe Tower, to the lords of the privy council, on the 26th of May, 
1561,' we derive the following information respecting this prisoner 
and our ancient popular superstitions. 

" Hugh Draper comitted the 21" of Mnrch 1560." 

" This man was brought in by the accusation of one John Man, 
an astronomer, as a suspect of a conjurer or sorcerer, and thereby to 
practise matter againste S'William S' Lowe and my Ladie. And in 
his confession it apperithe that before time he bathe ben busie and 
doinge w* suche matters, but he deniethe any matter of weight 
touchinge S' William Sentio or my Ladie, and alsoe affirmethe y* 
longe since he soe misliked his science, that he burned all his books. 
He is pntly verie sicke : he semithe to be a man of goode wealthe & 
kepithe a taveme at Bristowe and is of his neighbours well re- 
ported." 

This unfortunate conjurer has also left other memorials in different 
parts of the room, and in one place is a large globe very ingeniously 
carved, most likely, by the same person. 

* MSS. preserred in the bouse of the reudeot govenior of the Tower. 
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It is highly probable that this prisoner was oae of the Roman 
Catholic priests who are mentioned as having been arfested aod com- 
mitted to prison the year in which the above inscription is dated. 

The next is an illegible memorial in Latin, and near to it, cut in 
ancient characters, are the words, God save the King, and there is 
also the following : 



MTCHTEL 

MOODY. 

MXY • 16 . ISOT ■ 



This person was engaged in a conspiracy to take away ^e life of 
queen Elizabeth. 

The year in which the above inscription is dated, the unfortunate 
Mary queen of Scots being a prisoner, under sentence of death, in 
England, the minds of all, as well in this ba other countries, were 
agitated respecting her ultimate fate ; and L'Aubespine, the Frencl^ 
embassador, a man wholly devoted, says Camden, to the Guisian 
faction, ' supposing it best to ppovide for the safety of the captive 
queen, not by arguments, but by underhand practices, tampered 
about taking away queen Elizabeth's life. He at first broached the 
matter to William Stafford, a young gentleman ready to catch at new 
hopes of advancement, whose mother was of her majesty's honor- 
able bed-chamber, and his brother, at that time embassador in 
France ; and he afterwards dealt with him more plainly on the sub- 
ject by Trappy his secretary, who promised him, if he would effect 
it, not only infinite glory and a vast sum of money, but also especial 
favor with the pope, the duke of Guise, and generally with the catho- 
lics. Stafford detesting the act refused to do it ; yet recommended 
one Moody, a noted fellow, who without doubt would do the busi- 
ness; and Trappy accordingly, in company with Stafford, went to 
Moody, and conferred with him on the subject. Moody proposed 
to do it by poison, or by gunpowder to be secretly put under the 
queen's bed, neither of which the secretary appeared to be pleased 
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with ; but wished that such another resolute fellow could be found 
as the Burgundian who murdered the prince of Orange.' 

Stafford having revealed these things to the council. Trappy was 
seized when on the point of suddenly departing for France ; and, 
being questioned, made a confession corresponding with the account 
which Stafford had already given of the design. Hereupon the em- 
bassador was sent for to Cecil-house, where, in the presence of the 
earl of Leicester, sir Christopher Hatton, and secretary Davison, 
lord Burghleigh not only acquainted him with the cause of Trappy'a 
apprehension, and every thing which he, Stafford, and Moody had 
confessed, but gravely reproved him for plotting or being accessary 
to so base a deed : telling him also to beware how he again com- 
mitted treason or forgot the duty of an embassador, and that he was 
not acquitted from the guilt of the offence, although he escaped 
punishment. 

Moody, as it should seem, was sent to the Tower, but escaped 
severer punishment than remaining in prison ; for on the appoint- 
ment of sir Michael Blount to the lieutenancy of the Tower, in 1590, 
Michael Moody is mentioned in the list of prisoners delivered into 
his custody ; and in the following year he appears to have been 
removed, with some others, to the Marshalsea. 

Adjoining this inscription of Michael Moody is a large E on a 
bleeding heart, over which is the date " 1556, August 14," and under 
it are the names " John Baptist," and " Christopher Peme," both 
of which are uninteresting. 

On the left-hand side of the room, in the window place, is a coat 
of arms — a shield bearing three crosses ; and there is also a long me- 
morial in French; but this, like many others, has been rendered ille- 
gible by the painting and white- washing of the walls. 

The only other inscription worthy of notice, is the following : 



R H. 

I. R. I. 

EDWARDVS HYRSTE 

1587. JANVARY. 24. 

CVSTOS M. M. 

HOC SCBIPSTT. 
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' This memorial is in a recess on the right-hand side of the chamber, 
and from the corresponding date, and the words Custos M. M. we 
may conjecture that the person who left it was keeper of Michael 
Moody, the prisoner above noticed. 

From the Salt Tower the wall of the inner ward originally extended 
ia a westerly direction to another fortification, denominated the Lan- 
tiiorn Tower; but at a subsequent period this space was occupied 
by a long building, which formed part of the palace, and was called 
the king's gallery ; in front and at the back of which were the king 
and queen's gardens. 

THE LANTHORN TOWER. 
This building also formed part of the royal apartments, and is par- 
ticularly mentioned as having contained the king's bed-chamber and 
private closet. Adjoining this tower were the great hall and the 
other buildings of the palace, which occupied the entire south-east 
angle of the inner enclosure, as will be better understood by refer- 
ring to the accompanying plan of the fortress, made in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth ; at which period there existed one row of buildings 
extending from this tower northward to that of the Wardrobe ; another 
running in a north-westerly direction ; and a third, called the Queen's 
Gallery, eastward ; no vestiges of which are now extant. 

There can be no doubt but that this tower and some of the ad- 
joining buildings of the palace were of much higher antiquity than 
any of the small towers which have been described in the preceding 
pages : indeed, it is extremely probable, that several of them were 
erected in the time of king William Rufus, or, at least, greatly ante- 
rior to the reign of Henry the Third; for soon after the accession of 
that monarch, some of them* particularly the great hall and the 
king's chamber, are mentioned as being then in need of repair.* 

The Lanthorn Tower was a large circular building, surmounted 
by a small turret, and adjoining it, on the south side, was a gate- 
way spanning the outer ward, and communicating with an exterior 
fortification; the lower part of which still exists.** It is not improb- 
able but that this tower was at some period partly rebuilt, it being 

■ Bot CIkui, de Bono S Hen. UL m. 3. * See under the title of the Cradle Tower. 
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noticed in the survey of 1532 as the ' New Tower.' In the year 
1788, a great portion of it was destroyed by fire, and its remains 
were soon afterwards taken down, together with the adjoining gate- 
way. 

To the* lover of antiquity and the inquirer into the manners of 
early ages> it must be a subject of lasting regret that no description 
has been handed down to us of the domestic apartments of this an- 
cient seat of royalty, and more particularly as no remains of them 
are now to be traced.' 

Of the Great Hall and the King's Chamber frequent mention is 
made in early records, but from these we derive no satisfactory in- 
formation respecting their form or extent. In the third year of the 
reign of king Henry III. an order was issued for the repair of both 
these buildings; in the sixteenth year of his reign the keeper of the 
park of Havering was commanded to cause the constable of the 
Tower to have forty fir trees to repair the hall of the said Tower ;^ the 
treasurer and chamberlains of the exchequer were also directed in the 
year following to deliver to the constable as much money as might 
be necessary for the completion of the work ;' and it should seem 
that a royal banquet was given there in 1236,^ soon after Henry's 
marriage with Eleanor of Provence, which took place in that year. 

The Great Hall was in early times the scene of events the most 
prominent in the pt^es of our history. In the year 1360, on king 
Edward the Third's return into England, after the treaty of Bretigni, 
he and his nobility were splendidly entertained here by John the 
captive French monarch, who was then a prisoner in the Tower ; 
and in 1399 the unfortunate Richard here resigned his crown into 
the haqds of Henry of Lancaster ; an act which in after-ages pro- 
duced so much civil discord, and drained the country of its best and 
noblest blood. 

Richard the Second, and most of the succeeding kings down to 

* S«e AppendU to Part I. ^ Rot Clans. IG Hen. III. m. 8. • Ibid. 17 Hen. III. n. Kl. 
' Be tiwiuu M avid Turrit LanS. — Mandatum est H. de Pat«Bbuir thesauTario domini reg;iB 
qnodfociat habere coastabulario Tunis LoodoD' denarios ad tabnlas emendaa ad meoBas iiid« 
feciend' ad magnum deisitim regis in magnft auU ibidem ; et ex quo rex sderit quantum ei ad 
hoc liberaTerit, litteras regis de liberate ei habere feciet. Teste Bege apud Windes' xiiy. <Ue 
Aprilis.— Art. CVoiu. 20. flen. ///. m. 14. 
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the second Charles, repaired to the Tower with their whole court, 
and took up their residence there for a short time previous to the 
ceremony of their coronations ; and on these occasions many roytA 
feasts were given in this huilding to the nobility and others who 
came to pay their homage to their new sovereign. 

At what period the Great Hall was first allowed to fall into decay 
is unknown, but it seems to have been in a dilapidated state as early 
as- the reign of queen Elizabeth,' and in all probability was soon 
afterwards entirely taken down. 

The King's Chamber, which appears to have adjoined the Great 
Hall, is also a subject of frequent mention in ancient records,** but the 
most remarkable notice of it is in the time of that great promoter of 
the arts, king Henry the Third, who directed that it should be 
adorned with a painting of the story of Antiochus.° 

The site of these and other parts of the ancient palace is now 
chi^y occupied by the buildings of 

THE ORDNANCE OFFICE. 

The Tower appears, at a very early period, to have been the prin- 
cipal magazine of warlike stores in the kingdom. In the fifteenth 
year of the reign of king John, Geoffrey de Mandeville being com- 
manded to resign the Tower of London to the archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingdon ; he was ordered also to deliver up all the prisoners, arms, and 
other stores there.' In the time of king Henry the Third, we find va- 
rious notices as well concerning engines, arms and other instruments 
reposited in the Tower, as respecting payments for materials, and to 
smiths and other artificers employed there in making them :" in the 
second year of his reign, the archdeacon of Durham was directed to 
send to the Tower of Ijondon twenty-six suits of armour, five iron 

* See the plan of the Tower, taken in the reign of queen Elizftbeth. 

^ Rot. Glaus, de anno 14 B«g. Joh. m. 3, 4.— Ibid. 6 Hen. III. m. 4, Sue. 

' De pichirA facUndi t* cameri regit m Tieri Limf. — Mandatum est Edwardo de Westm' 

qmod depingi faciat historiam Antioch' in camerft regis Tunis Lond', sicut ei dicet Thom* 

£spemir; et custum quod ad hoc posnerit, rex ei faciat allocari. T«Bte Bege apud Winf-r. 

die Junii. Per ipsum regem. Eol. Clmit. 35 Hen. III. m. 11. 

* Rot. Claus. 15 Hen. III. m. 5. et Patent, ejusdem anni, p^.l. m. 6. 
■ Vide Rot Clans, temp. Regis Hen. III. riz. de ann. S. m. 13.— 5. m. 4, 9, 12:— 6. m. 4.-8. 
p. 1. m. 16. et p. 3. n. 2.-9. m. 8, 9, 10, 17-— 12. m. 8,-17. m. 17.-19. m. 16.— 39.m. 7. d. 
— «3. m.e. 
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cuirasses, one iron collar, three pairs of iron fetters, and nine iron 
helmets, which had been lefl in his charge by king John, in the 
eighteenth year of his reign :' in the fifth and ninth years of the 
same king, orders were given for taking certain engines from the 
Tower to the castle of Dover/ and for bringing and repositing there, 
others which had been used at the sieges of the CEistlesof Biham''and 
Bedford ;* and in the year 1342, when king Edward the Third was 
prosecuting his wars with France, we find that certain great engines 
were taken fi'om the Tower to Sandwich, with a view to their accom- 
panying the king's army ; but there not being a sufficient number of 
ships, they were lefl behind ; and orders were subsequently directed 
to the lieutenant of the Tower, and to the king's chief carpenter, 
commanding them to arrest vessels enough for the purpose, and bring 
them back to the Tower.* 

In the reign of king Henry the Third the principal officer seems 
to have been the " Balistarius," or provider and keeper of the cross- 
bows. He was appointed by the king's letters patent, and received 
wages of twelvepence per diem,' was provided also with a suit con- 
sisting of a doublet and surcoat furred with lambskin,^ and had an 
allowance for three servants.'' T^e last mention we find of this 
office is in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, when it was granted 
to Baldwin Jacobson for the term of life.^ 

Another officer was the " Attiliator balistarum," or furnisher of 
harness and accoutrements for the cross-bows. He was likewise ap- 
pointed by letters patent,^ and his wages, in the reigns of king Henry 
the Third, and Edward the First, were seven pence halfpenny per 
diem,' being also provided with a suitable robe.'" 

' BoL Chau. 3. Hen. HI. p. 1. m. 13. * Ibid. 6. Hen. III. m. 12. • Ibid. 

' Rot CHaua. 9. Ben. HI. p. 2. m. 3. ■ Ftedera, toI. ii. pan ii. N. E. 

' Sot Ub«n>t 11 Hen. III. m. 4. 

■ H. dei gratia Ticecemjtibiu London'. Pnecipimna Tobis i^nod habere fadads Willielmo 

balistario, moranti in Tnrri London' per pneceptum nostnim, nnam robam, scilicet, tunioam et 

Bupettunicam de riridi vel da penn;^, ul^a de precio xxyj . denar', cum fururA agminft ; et com- 

pntabitUT Tobia ad ■caccaitum, T. meipao ^|Hid Weatai' iiij. die Mutii.— iltrt. CUau. 9 Hen, 

IILp.2.m. 9. 

^ Rot liberat 4e Hen. UI. m. 16. ' Bot Pat 1 Hen. VL p. 1. m. 18. 

* Rot Pat 3S Edw. in. p. 3. m. 11. ■ Rot liberat 1 Edw. I. m. 3. Q. 

- Rot. ClaiiB. 46 Hen. HI. m. 6. 
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M later periods several other officers are named, who also held 
their appointment by the king's letters patent : such were the " Gale- 
ator/'* who, as the name implies, had th^ providing and care of 
the helmets ; the king's Armourer,*' the Bowyer," and the Fletcher;* 
whose pffioes were to provide and keep the armour, the bows, and 
the arrows. 

In the fifteenth century we find these different branches under the 
direction of a principal officer, styled 'the Master of the King's 
Ordnance,' who was generally appointed for life, and received two 
shillings per diem for himself, and was allowed sixpence per diem 
for his clerk, and sixpence per diem for a valet.* 

In the reign of king Henry the Sixth, Thomas Vaughan, esquire, 
the then master, presented a petition to his majesty, stating "That 
for asmuche as ther is noon housing certaynly assigned for youre 
ordenaunce to be kept, for lak wherof ther hath growe grete h&rt 
and dayly doth unto the said ordenaunce and other sluffe longing to 
his said office," and in consideration thereof he prayed his majesty 
to grant for its use, " all the grounde and soille called ye Tour 
Wharf," from the Watergate of the Tower, now called the Traitor's 
Gate, unto the gate of St. Catherine's, together with " all. maner of 
howsing and other appurtenaunces sette uppon the same," which 
was accordingly granted under the royal signature.' 

The business of the Ordnance was .formerly transacted in some 
small houses behind St. Peter's chapel ; but in the reign of king 
James the Second, part of the old buildings of the palace were taken 
down, and a new office erected : this having been destroyed by fire 
in 1788, the present handsome structure was soon after raised on its 
.site ; and, besides the immediate buildings of the offices, a very large 
portion of the interior of the fortress is also now occupied by armories 
and storehouses and the residences of different offices of the esta- 
blishment. 

■ Rot Pat so Edw. XII. p. 2. m. 4. ^ Ibid. 1 Rich. 11. p. 2. m. 30. 

• Ilud. I Hen. IV. p. 2. m. 27. et 13 Edw. IV. p. 2. m. 12. ' lUd. 18 Rich. U. p. 2. m. 1?. 

* Rot Claiu. 1 Edw. IV. ra. 2.-2 Edw. IV. m. 1.— 18 Edw. IV. m. 27, et 22 et 23 Edw. IV. 

m. 18. 
. ' Breria de PriTato Sigillo, de anno 80 Hen. VL in IW. Loud. 
PAST I. 2 F . 
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From the Lanthorn Tower, or the King's Lodgings, the line of 
the inner enctosure was continued westward to 

THE RECORD TOWER. 

In the survey which was taken of the Tower in the reign o£ queen 
Elizabeth, this structure is denominated the Hall Tower, from it& 
contiguity to the great hall ; but in subsequent notices, it is called the 
Record, and, sometimes, the Wakefield Tpwer.* It is a large circular 
building, the lower part of which appears to be a work of consider- 
able antiquity ; and, with the exception of the White-tower, is un- 
questionably the oldest portion of the fortress now extant. There 
can be but little doubt that this building fcrnned one of the additions 
made to the Tower by king William Rufus; and adjoining it, and 
extending about an hundred feet in a northerly dipection, is a mas- 
sive stone wall of considerable height, being also a remain of the 
fortifications with which that monarch surrounded the works erected 
by William the Conqueror;** though an erroneous opinion has been 
entertained of its having formed part of the ancient boundary of the 
city.* 
The Record Tower consists of only a basement and first story, 

' It is a common o^ion that it derired (he title of the ' >f akefidd Tower' from having bees 
made the prison of persons tidcen at the battle of Wakefield ; bat this seenu to be altogether 
void of foundation. The buUding does not appear to have acquired the name till of late years ; 
and, besides, we have no knowledge of any prisoners having been brongfat tothe Tower on diat 
occasion. 

^ See page Q. 

.' At the trial of sir Jervase £Iwyas, as an accomplice in the murder of sir Thomas Over- 
bury, a prisoner in the ToWer in the reign of king James the First, an exception was taken to 
the indictment, oa the ground that it alleged the act to have been committed witUn the city of 
Londtm ; whereas, the Toww, as it was endeavoured to be proved, waa in Ute connty of Middle- 
aex; but the counsel for the prosecution stated, in opposition todiis, that Ukat part of the Tower, 
inwhich air Thomas was murdered, was within the old city wall ; a part of which, they said, still 
existed and shewed, that neariy one half of the fortress was within the boundary of the city ; and 
the -court having directed this to be inquired into, it was certified, that such was the case ; 
whereupon the objection was over-mled, and sir Jervase condemned and hanged. But, not- 
withstanding this grave decision, it is clear that this wall is only a remnant of some of the most 
ancient fortifications of the Tower, and bears no similarity, either in materials or workmanship 
to what is most decidedly known to have been the nature of the city endosure : a fine and perfect 
remain of which still exists on Tower-hill. 
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each forming an octagonal apartment; the former about twenty-three, 
and the latter twenty-eight feet in diameter.* On the ground floor 
the walls are about thirteen feet in thickness, and in these are eight 
recesses, the arches of which are semicircular ; and the whole of the 
structure, as high as the first floor, is formed of regular courses of 
fine well squared masonry. 

It is evident that the upper part of the building has been taken 
down and re-erected, and, from the style of architecture, this appears 
to have been done about the latter end of the twelfi;h or beginning 
of the thirteenth century. In the walls of this floor there are also 
la^e recesses, but they assume a very different character to those un- 
derneath, being much higher, and having pointed arches. This 
upper story, which consists of a fine lofty chamber,** is fitted up.with 
presses, and has long been the repository of the ancient records of 
the kingdom, but at what time the building was first appropriated to 
this use is unknown : it is certain> however, that the records were 
deposited here in the early part of the reign of king Henry the 
Eighth, and it is most likely that they were much before that period. 

The earliest records now extant in the Tower are denominated the 
Carta Antiqua, being forty-one ancient rolls, on which is preserved 
a miscellaneous collection of charters and grants made, principally 
to ecclesiastics, from the time of king Edward the Confessor to the 
commencement of the thirteenth century. 

The grand series of the rolls of chancery preserved in this reposi- 
tory, b^ns with the first year of the reign of king John : several, 
however, of bis time are much mutilated, or altogether wanting ; 
but from the accession of bis son, king Henry the Third, the collec- 
tion is generally perfect, and is continued at the Tower to the death 
of king Edward the Fourth." These rolls, which are arranged chro- 
nologically, and referred to in a general calendar, are upwards of 

■ In the surrey of the Tower made in the reign of king Heniy the Eighth, the distance from th« 
Lftothoro Tower, or, as it is there called, the ' New Tower/ to the ' Tower of the Kyng's Records,' 
is said to be 106 feet ; which said tower and ' the lodgyng adjoining the lame, all for the Kyng's 
Beoords,' are stated to be io want of repair. — Bee Afpendix to Pari F. 

^ It is a common tradition, though not to be traced to any authentic source, that this room was 
the scene of the supposed murder of king Henry the Sixth. 

* From Ibis period they are Vept at the RoUs Chapel. 
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2300 in number ; the most important of which may be briefly de- 
scribed in the following alphabetical order. 

ALMAIN ROLl£. — The earliest of these relates to negociations and 
alliances between king Edward the Finit of England, and Adolph 
king of the Romans, John duke of Brabant, Guy earl. of Flanders, 
John earl of Holland, &c. from the twenty-second year of bis reign 
to the treaty with France, with which the roll concludes, in the 
thirty-first. The next bearing this title relate to the grand confede- 
racy formed by Edward the Third against Philip de Valois, for the 
crown of France. They commence with the eleventh, and end with 
the fifteenth year of bis reign. Some of the most important instru- 
ments contained in these rolls are printed in the Foed^ra. 

CHARTER ROLi^. — ^These rolls begin with the first year of king 
John, and terminate with the reign of Edward the Fourth. They 
contain grants of liberties, privileges, and possessions, to religious 
and civil corporations, and also to individuals ; as charters of foun- 
dation and incorporation, grants of lands, markets and fairs, free 
warren, &c. A calendar to these rolls has been printed under the 
direction of His Majesty's commissioners on the public records. 

CLOSE ROLLS. — The earliest of the Close Rolls now extant is of 
the sixth year of the reign of king John ; from which period to the 
end of Edward the Fourth, the series of them in the Tower is ge- 
nerally perfect. On the face of these rolls are entered many impor- 
tant documents touching the royal prerogatives, the revenue, and 
the different branches of the judicature,^orders for the observance 
of truces and treaties, and concerning aids, subsidies, tallages, restitu- 
tion of possessions, assignments of dower, acceptances of homage, 
and repairs, fortifying and provisioning of castles, — writs and man- 
dates respecting the coin of the realm, the afi^irs of the royal house- 
hold, and the payment of salaries and stipends; commitments, par- 
dons, and deliveries of state prisoners, &c. On the backs of them 
are summonses to and prorogations of parliaments and great coun- 
cils; writs of summons for the performance of military and naval 
services ; copies of letters to foreign princes and states ; proclama- 
tions; prohibitions; orders for regulating the coinage of the king- 
dom, and the sale of wines and other necessaries; for receiving 
knighthood, providing ships, raising and arraying forces, furnishing 
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provisions* and paying knights, citizens, and bui^esses for attend- 
ance in parliament; liveries and seisins of lands; inrolments of 
private deeds, and a variety of other instruments : indeed, they con- 
t£un a fund of information, the diversity and importance of which 
render them some of the most interesting of our national records. 
Those of the reign of king Henry III. are particularly valuable and 
curious. That monarch was a great lover and patron of the arts, 
and the Close Kolls of his time abound with entries illustrative of 
their coeval state and progress : they contain a variety of instructions 
relative to paintings, sculptures, and other works of art, and the 
repairing and ornamenting of palaces, royal chapels, and other 
buildings ; there are also many curious orders respecting presents to 
be provided for foreign princes and ambassadors, and offerings 
against high occasions. Henry was also a prince whose observances 
of the chief religious festivals were remarkably grand, and the man- 
l^ates which appear on these rolls, concerning dresses, and various 
preparations and provisions to be made against their celebration, 
tjirow considerable light on the habits, customs, and superstitions of 
that sera. The want of printed calendars to these rolls has hitherto 
kept their value and importance from being generally known : it 
is, however, to be hoped that the commissioners on the public 
records, who have done so much service to the country by publish- 
ing copies of some, and repertories to others of our most valuable 
muniments, will not consider the objects of their appointment ac- 
complished till they have also laid open this inexhaustible source of 
general information. 

. CONVENTIONES PACis. — A roll bearing this title, of the forty-third 
year of Henry HI, consists of treaties between that prince and Lewis 
king of France ; negociatious touching the marriage between Bea- 
trice, Henry's second daughter, and John, eldest son of John duke 
of Britagne, and much information relative to the controversj^ with 
the earl and countess of Leicester. 

CORONATION ROLLS. — ^These contain the whole proceedings at 
that of king Edward the Second, and the claims and allowances at 
those of Richard the Second, and of Henry the Fourth and Fiflh. 

EXTRACTA DONATIONUM, — w^hich are inrolled abstracts of gifbs 
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and grants, be^n with the third year of king Edward the Second, 
suid end with the twenty-fifth of Edward the Third. 

FINE ROLLS. — ^The Fine Rolls commence wiUi the sixth year of 
the reign of king John, and are continued at the Tower to the 
death of Edward the Fourth. They are accounts of fines paid on 
the passing and renewing of charters and grants ; as also for exonerar 
tion from knighthood, the performance of services, &c. 

FRENCH ROLLS. — These begin with the sixteenth year of king 
Henry III. and the series of them at the Tower terminates with the 
reign of Edward IV. They relate chiefly to transactions with the 
court of France, and to the dominions which the kings of England 
had in that country. Calendars to these and to the Norman and 
Gascoign rolls were published by Mr. Carte, in 1743, in two folio 
volumes, but they are very defective. 

GASCOIGN ROLLS.— The Gascon rolls, which commence with the 
twenty-sixth year of king Henry III. and terminate with the reign 
of king Edward the Fourth, relate to the affairs of that duchy whilst 
under the dominion of the kings of England. A calendar to them 
was published with that to the French rolls. 

LIBERATE ROLLS. — ^T^ese begin with the second year of king 
John's reign, and end with that of Edward the Fourth. They con- 
tain precepts to the treasurer and other great officers of the Exche- 
quer for the payment of pensions, salaries, and stipends, and of 
various expenses of the state, and of the royal hous^old ; and occa- 
sionally writs to sheriffs for the delivery of lands, &c. which had 
been extended. The earliest of them, particularly those of king 
Henry the Third's reign, like the Close rolls of the same period, 
form a most interesting species of record ; but after the reign of king 
Edward the First they become less and less interesting. 

NORMAN ROLLS. — ^Tbe first rolls concerning the ducby of Nor- 
mandy are of the second, fourth, and nxth years of king John ; but, 
that unhappy prince having lost its dominion, they are discontinued 
from his time till the recovery of it by Henry the Fifth. A calendar 
to these rolls was published with that to the French rolls. 

PARLIAMENT ROLLS. — ^The rolls of parliament preserved in the 
Tower commence with the fifth year of king Edward the Second, 
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and end with the reign of Edward the Fourth. These were printed 
entire by order of government in the early part of the late reign, 
in six volumes folio. 

PATENT ROLLS. — ^The Series of these valuable records begins with 
the third year of the reign of king John, and is continued at the 
Tower to the death of Edward the Fourth. They contain grants of 
liberties, privileges, lands, wardships, and offices ; restitutions of 
temporalities ; licenses of alienation ; confirmations of previous char- 
ters and grants ; matters relative to the prerogatives of the crown^ 
the revenue, and the different branches of the judicature; appoint- 
ments and powers of ambassadors; ratifications of treaties and 
truces ; letters of protection and safe conduct ; creations of nobility ; 
special liveries, and all licenses, &c. which pass the great seal.— 
On the backs of them are commissions of inquiry, judicial proceed- 
ings, &c. A calendar to these rolls was published in 1803, by order 
of His Majesty's Commissioners on the public records; but it is so 
very defective that it does not, on an average, take noUce of a fifth 
part of the documents entered on each roll. 

PERAMBULATION ROLLS. — These are distinct rolls, containing 
perambulations of forests, chiefly in the seventh, twenty-eighth, and 
twenty-ninth years of king Edward the First. 

REDTSSEisiN ROi.i.s.— Thesc Contain writs to and proceedings of 
sherifis concerning restitution of property to persons who had been 
unlawfully dispossessed. They begin with the fourteenth year of 
king Edward I. and end with the thirty-ninth of Henry the Sixth. 

ROMAN ROLi£. — ^These consist of letters to the pope and cardinals, 
and relate chiefly to the ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom, from 
the thirty-fourth year of king Edward the First to the death of king 
Edward the Fourth. 

SCOTCH ROLLS. — The rolls which relate to the affairs of Scotland 
commence in the nineteenth year of king Edward the First's reign, 
and are continued at the Tower to the end of king Edward the 
Fourth. They have recently been printed verbatim, and published 
in two folio volumes, by order of His Majesty's commissioners on 
the public records. 

STATUTE ROLLS. — They begin with the statute of Gloucester, 
passed in the sixth year of king Edward I. and the series of them 
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at the TowCT terminates with the ninth year of king Edward IV. 
These have also been recently printed and published under the 
direction of the record commission. , 

TREATIES AND TRUCES. — ^These are distinct rolls containing trea- 
ties, truces, and conventions, in the fourteenth and eighteenth years 
of king Edward 1., the thirty-fourth of Edward III., and the four- 
teenth of Edward IV. The three latter concern Norway, France, 
and the Hanse Towns. The principal articles on them are printed 
in the Fcedera. 

WELSH ROLLS. — ^The rolls relating to the principality of Wales 
begin with the tenth year of king Edward the First, the aera of its 
ientire subjection to the crown of England, and end with the twenty- 
third year of the same king. 

Besides the rolls comprehended in the above-mentioned general 
series, there is a vast collection of other records preserved in the 
Tower, of an equally important nature. Among these may be par- 
ticularly noticed the Inquisitions post mortem,* and Ad quod dam- 
num ;** writs and returns of knights, citizens, and burgesses to par- 
liament; the hundred rolls, and forest claims; rolls containing the 
homage of the nobility and great men of Scotland to king Edward 
the First, and the taxation roll ' of the same reign ; there are also 

' The series of these records, which commeneeB with the reign of king Henry IIL ud is 
cOBtiBued at the Tower to the eiid of Richard 111. is arranged chronologically, in bundles. 
Iliey were taken by virtue of writs lUrected to the escheators of the several counties or distiicfs, 
who were to inquire by jury what lands any persona died seized of, and by what rents or ser- 
viees they were holden : they shew also the quantity, quaUty, and value of the lands ; and 
specijy the day on which the tenant died, and the name and age of the next heir. These inqui- 
sitions afford the best proof of the descents of families and lands, and tat a most vahjaUe 
species of evidence in questions touphing real property. Calendars to those of the fonr first 
rugOB have been printed and published, under the direction of His Majesty's commissionera oo 
- the public records, and the remainder are now in the press. 

* These begin with the first year of king Edward II. and end in the thirty-eighth of Henry 
VI. Iliey were taken by virtue of writs directed to the escheatora. on any petition b«ng madp 
for a grant of a market or fair, licence to alienate lands, f>r for any other privilege, in order to 
ascertain whether such grant, if made, would be prejudicial to the king 9r to any of his subjects. 
A calendar to them was published with that to the charter roHs. 

' This is a taxation of ecclesiaetjcal benefices, made in the pontificate ot Pope Nicholas the 
Fourth, 1292, by which all taxes to the king and to the pope were regulated : the sta,tules of 
colleges, founded before the Reformabon, were also interpreted by this record; and according 
to it, benefices under a certun value are exempted from the restrictions in the statute of the 21st 
of Henry VTII. concerning ^uralities. 
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treaties of peace; letters of foreign princes and states^ instructions 
to ambassadors ; papal bulls ; petitions to parliament, and to the 
Icing and council ; privy-seal warrants ; signet bills, and a great 
variety of writs, and miscellaneous rolls and documents. 

These are all comprised under the title of the records of the court 
of chancery,* and they form a collection of memorials of the highest 
national and individual importance : indeed, they are the ground- 
work of the constitution ; the basis of the laws ; and a source, mth- 
out the aid of which " no story of the nation can be written or 
proved.""* 

The records of the king's courts have been termed by parliament 
" not only the records of the king and kingdom, but the evidence of 
every man's particular right:"' they have also been regarded as part 
of the royal treasure; and hence, the place in which they were kept 
in die Tower was, for a long series of years, denominated the king's 
treasury ; as the repositories of the records belonging to the courts 
at Westminster are to this day styled the treasuries of tlie King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 

In the reign of king Edward the Fourth, in a CEise respecting the 
office of chamberlain of the Exchequer, it is said, " cest office est une 
grand office, car il gardera le treasour del Roy, s, les recordes ;"'' and 
in the recital of queen Ehzabeth's warrant to the then master of the 
rolls, for removing certain records of chancery to the Tower, they 
are called " a principal membre of the threasure belonging to our- 
self, to our corone, and realme."* 

The precise year in which the records of chancery were first lodged 
in the Tower cannot be ascertained : it should seem, however, that 
this took place between the twentieth and thirty-third years of the 
reign of king Edward the First; and before that time, that their 

* Bwides the records of Chuiceiy, there are deposited in the Tower the bills, anawera, and 
depofitiQDB in that court, down to the year 1714 ; there are also many records of the courts of 
King's Bendi, Common Pleas, and Exchequer; and in the year 1811, the records of the court 
of Admiral^ down to the beginning of the present century, were likewise lodged there. 
' Chamberlayne's Angl. Not edit 16. p. 229, &c. 
' BoL Pari 46 £dw. III. n* 43. Prynne 4 Inst 61. 
* Year Book 11 Edw. IV. Trin. T. pi. 1. tide " Grant da Roy," 
' Leland's CoUectaoea, toI. i. pars 1. p. 666, 
PART I. 2 G . 
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principal repository was the king's treasury at the New Temple 
where they were preserved in a chest. 

In the nineteenth year of the reign of king Edward the First, 
William de Marchia, his treasurer, being commanded to open the 
chest containing the rolls of chancery at the New Temple, took out 
oortain records and transmitted them to the king,' who, ttttended by 
his chancery, was then in Scotland, engaged as umpire between ttic 
competitors for the crown of that nation. In the following yeat, on 
Edward's return to London, together with Robert, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the chancellor, new keys to the above-mentioned chest 
were delivered to John de Langeton, and also the patent roll of the 
thirty'Ointh, and the charter roll of the twenty-second years of king 
Henry III. being those which were taken out of the chest and sent 
to the king in the preceding year.^ 

About thirteen years after this we find the records metitioned as 
preserved in the Tower of Lxmdoii ;° and hence we derive our iofoT'- 
mation concerning their being 6rst lodged within the walls of that 
fortress. 

Although, from the period of this first removal, the Tow«r was 
the principal, it does not, till some years afterwards, appear to hare 
been the Only repository of the chancery records. In the succeeding 
reign the castles of Pontefract, Tutbury, and Tonbridge, and the 
house of the Friars Preachers, in London, are noticed as places, 
wherein charters, writings, and other muniments belonging to the 
crown were preserved. 

Anciently, when the court and parliament were holden at places 
distant from the capital, the chancery usually followed, and on these 
occasions it was customary for some abbot and convent to find a 
horse for the conveyance of the records. 

In the year 1298, the Scots, roused by the valour and patriotism 
of the famous Wallace, made a desperate effort to redeem themselves 
from the vassalage to which they had lately been reduced by the 
English monarch ; and Edward, in consequence, was obliged to put 
himself at the head of his forces, in order to maintain his newly acquired 

» Bot ClftUB. 20 Edw. I. m. 13 doni. Foedera, toI. i. pare. 1. p. 76?. •■ Ibid. 

■ Rot CUns. 83 Edw. L m. 3. FUcita PaiUomentuia 33 Edw. I. p. 284. 
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superiority. On this account, the courts were removed by ordinance 
to York:' and on their return to Xjondon, the king ' being in great 
need of a strong and steady horse to carry his rolls of chancery,' 
commanded the abbot of Furness to send him one» by a person of 
his house, to be delivered at York, on the feast of St. James, to John 
de Langeton his chancellor.^ 

In the sixth year of king Edward III. the abbot and convent of 
Beaulieu were directed to provide a horse for the like purpose, and 
to send it to the king's chancery on the morrow of the Ascension ;• 
which the abbot accordingly did, by one of his monks; but the 
animal being deemed insufficient, the monk promised to send a 
better by the feast of St. John the Baptist, which was done, and the 
horse accepted.^ 

In the following year, Edward, impelled by the hope of regaining 
the superiority over Scotland, which had been conceded by the 
regency before he assumed the reins of government, prepared to 
invade that kingdom and replace Baliol on the throne. The parlia- 
ment' and courts,' in consequence, sat at York ; and the king having 
dispatched Theobald Poleyn, servant of the rolls of chancery, and 
John de Tiddeswell, clerk, to bring the rolls, writs, and memoranda, 
from his treasury in the Tower of London, to York, sent his mandate 
to the abbot and convent of Stratford, directing them to provide a 
sumpter horse and servant for their conveyance." 

In the fifteenth year of king Richard the Second, the courts were 
removed to York, by virtue of a proclamation ; and -all writs original 
and judicial were made returnable there, on .the morrow of St. John 
the Baptist ;^ on which day the king and council were at Notting- 
ham ;' whence they proceeded to York. On this occasion the king 
assigned Henry Maupas, John Barnelby, and John del Holies, to ar- 
rest and take such and as many horses and carts as would he suffi- 
cient for the carriage of the rolls of chancery from Londoo to York ;^ 
whither accordingly they appear to have been taken under a strong 

* Kot. Pul. M Edw. I. m. 1.— Vol. i. p. 14S. ^ Rot. CUw. 38 £dw. I. m. 7. d. 

* Ibid, e Edw. III. m. 26. d. ' Ibid. * Dugdale's SummoDB to Pariiament, p. 17S. 

' Bot. Claus. 7 Edw. III. p. l. m. 17, 22. ' Sot Claus. 7 Edw. IIL p. i. m. 12. dors. 

" Rot ClauB. 16 Bicb. II. m. 3. d. ' Ibid. m. 9. 

^ Rot. Pat 15 Rich. II. m. 7. 
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escort, Ti& l^enton, near Nottingham ; and in the following year the 
treasurer and baroHS of the exchequer were directed to allow to John 
de Ravenser, keeper of the hanaper. 105/. 16s. 6d. for various ex- 
penses attending their conveyance from London to Lenton, and 
thence to York ; and for the recarriage of them from York to 
London.' 

In the twenty-second year of the same reign, the parliament met 
At Shrewsbury, and the rolls of chancery were taken thither from 
XiOndon ; as appears by a similar precept to the treasurer and barons, 
directing them to allow to William de Waltham, clerk of the hana- 
per, twelve pounds, for the carriage of the rolls of chancery, from 
London to Shrewsbury to the parliament ; and for their reconvey- 
ance to London.** 

Between this period and the reign of king Edward the Fourth nu- 
merous instances occur of abbots and convents being directed to 
provide a horse to carry the rolls and memoranda of chancery ; but 
they do not inform us whence, or to what place they were to be re- 
moved. 

In what particular part of the Tower of London the records of 
chancery were first lodged, cannot decidedly be ascertained, nor has. 
it hitherto been discovered at what period the present Record Tower 
first became appropriated to the purposes of their preservation and 
custody ; there is some reason, however, for believing, that a portion 
of the White Tower was originally set apart for their reception, and 
that it continued to be their repository till about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

In the year 1360, the rolls and other memoranda of chancery are. 
said to have been removed extra magnam turrim, and deposited in. 
another place; in consequence of that part having by the council 
been assigned for the residence of John, king of France ; who was 
then a prisoner in England. This appears by a writ," dated at Read- 
ing, on the twenty<-eighth of April, commanding Richard de Ravene- 
sere, keeper of the hanaper, to pay sixty shillings to John de Barton, 
servant-of the rolls of the king's chancery, for his costs and expenses 

' KoL Claui. 16 Rich. 11. m. 10. * Ibid. 22 Rich. JI. p. 1. in. 13. 

■ Bot CUns. 34 Edw. III. m. 33. 
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in the said removal ; and in repairing the chests, and making new 
closets for the rolls and memoranda to be kept in. 

On the twentieth of August following, a writ* was directed to 
William Lamhith, clerk of the works in the Tower, commanding him 
to. survey and repair the roof, doors, and windows of the house there, 
which the king had provided for the custody of the rolls and other 
memoranda of his chancery ; and also to make three new closets in 
the same, for their better preservation. Two years after this, a like 
mandate** was sent to William Sleford, clerk of the works, directing 
him forthwith to repair and amend all defects in the roof, doors, win- 
dows, locks, and keys, of the tower,*^ in which were reposited the rolls 
and memoranda of the king's chancery. 

With respect to the arrangement and methodizing of the national 
records; the first instances we have of the attention of the crown 
being engE^^ by that subject, occur in the reign of king Edward the 
Second. I^at monarch by his writ, dated at Westminster in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, directed the treasurer and barons of the 
exchequer to employ a suitable number of skilful clerks to look over, 
arrange, and methodize such rolls, books, and memoranda, of the 
times of his progenitors, as were then jn his treasury, and in the 
Tower of London; in order that they might thenceforth be more 
properly preserved, for his and the public weal.* 

Two years afterwards letters patent were directed to the treasurer 
and barons, commanding that all papal bulls, charters, writings, and 
memoranda, concerning the king's state and liberties in England, 
Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and Ponthieu, then remaining under their 
custody in the treasury, the wardrobe, (in the Tower) and elsewhere, 
should be calendared and arranged at the expense of the crown; 
and for that purpose, they were ordered to employ as many expe- 
rienced clerks as would be necessary, and to remunerate them out of 
the treasury.* 

In the nineteenth year of the same king, Robert de Hoton, and 
Thomas Sibthorp, who had then recently been appointed to examine, 
arrange, and put in order the king's charters, writings, and all other 

* BoL Clftiu. 34 Edw. III. m. 15. * Ibid. 36 Edw. IL m 25. 

* Th« tower, bere spoken of, ww, probably, tb&t in which tbe records are now praaerved. 

* Rot Clwu, 14 Sdw. U. m. tt. • lUd. 16 Edw. II. n. 19. d. 
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munimeDta in the castles of Pontefract, Tqtbury, and TopbridgQ ; 
also such as had lately been brought into, and were then in the 
Tower, and those in the house of the Friars Preachers, London/ 
were commanded to deliver all the rolls of their arrangement, if M»y 
remained in their custody, ^d likewise the keys of the chests and 
coifers, to the treasurer and qhamberlains of the exchequer. ** 

The example of this monarch, in providing for the safety and clas- 
sification of his records, seems to have been but little regarded by hia 
successors, for many generations : measures, indeed, were occa- 
sionally adopted to secure them from perishing ;• laws were made to 
protect them from erazure, falsification, and embezzlement i^ and it 
was ordained that they should be accessible to all the king's subjects;' 
yet Qo steps appear to have been taken, before the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, to render them effectually beneficial to the public. That 
sera, however, may be said to have given birth^ in this country, to 
the study of antiquities ; and it produced several great and learned 
men who knew how to appreciate these venerable treasures, and who 
drew the attention of the crown to the deplorable condition in which 
they then lay. An inquiry was in consequence instituted* and «ome 
salutary measures were adopted for thear future preservation and ai^ 
range men t. 

About this time the custody of the records was committed to Mr. 
William Bowyer, a man distinguished not less by his talents than his 
industry ; and how highly he merited the trust reposed in him, wa» 
afterwards evinced by the zeal and perseverance with which he ex-> 
ecuted the duties of his office. To him must be attributed the credit 
of having first reduced the records in the Tower to any tolerable 
state of order ; and he is said to have personally devoted upwards of 
eight years to that lahorious task, and to have collected with his own 
hand, six folio volumes of repertories to the most valuable muniments 
under his custody. 

The care that queen Elizabeth manifested for the preservation of ' 
the public records of her kingdom may he enumerated among the be* 
nefits for which posterity stands indebted to her. The wise provi- 
sions, however, of that age were overturned, through the negligence 

* R«t. Pat 16 Edw. II. p. 1. m. 28. ' Rot CUm. 19 Edw. II. m. 2A. ° See page 22». 

^' Stat 8 Rich. II. cap. 4. et 8 HeK. VI. cap. 13. ' Rot Pari. 49 £dw. lU. N* 43. 
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or supinfene^ of persons to whom the custody of these ancient monu- 
ilients of ouf history, laws, and government, was subsequently io- 
trust«d. It is true that the learned Selden, appointed keeper by 
parliamedt in thie year 1643^ and the famous Pfynne^ who succeeded 
him soon after king Charles's restoration, were both great and labori- 
ous antiquaries, and well acquainted with the importance of the 
treasures confided to their care ; but, it is probable that the records 
had refallen into confusion before their times> and little seems to have 
been don^, even by them, towards restoring them to order. In short, 
it appears that the great mass of rolls and documents in the Tower 
had been allowed to return to the chaos in which they were found by 
the indefatigable Bowyer, and the labors of that good man were al- 
together lost to posterity. ' 

Such was the state of the public records at the commeacement of 
the last century ; when Charles lord Hali&x called the attention g£ 
parliattaent to a subject, in which the honor and interests of the 
country were so deeply involved. Tlie effect of that noblenran's re- 
presentation to the House of Lords, was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the national records, and to recom- 
mend such measures as it might deem expedient for their future pre- 
servation, and for rendering them practically useful to the country. 
This committee was revived from time to time till the close of the 
succeeding reign ; during which period, its operations, though limit- 
ed, were attended with many very beneficial results. Besides what 
was done in other offices,* the most valuable part of the rolls, bun- 
dles of inquisitions, Sec.** in the Tower were collected and arranged in 

' * Hie inquiry was first instituted in 1703, and between that tine and the year 1728, the Loids 
CoMttittees directed theit atteatiou to the Farliament Office ; the Tower ; SUto Paper Office ; 
Chapter House ; Court of Wards ; Court of Bequests ; ud die Crown Office, in the Court of 
King's Bench. 

* The loose raisceUaneoo^ rectmils and papefs, of which there were imiBaise heaps in the 
White Tqwer, seem to hare attracted but little notice on this occasion ; nor was it till after the 
iq^intment of Samuel Lysons, esq., the late keeper of the records, that the value of them ap- 
pears to have been discorered : since that period, howerer, they hare been carefully sorted, and 
a multiplicity of royal and other \etten ; petiticMis to parliament, and to the king aad council ; writs 
nod returns to parliaments ; rolls of accounts; proceedings in the Courts of Chancery, and a great 
Tviety of curious and interesting docummts, hare been rescued from a state of filth and disorder, 
and have since been cleaned snd methodized. An additional chamber in the uppermost story 
of the While Tower, which was obtained in 1811, at the instance of tiie. same officer, has been 
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the chronological order in which they now stand ; calendars were 
also made to such of them as were thought most essentially useful ; 
and the offices and record chambers, hy command of the queen, 
were repaired and fitted up in a handsome and convenient manner, 
under the direction of sir Christopher Wren, the surveyor- general of 
her majesty's works. 

Notwithstanding these prudent measures, more effectual steps were 
yet necessary, for making the contents of our national repositories 
known, and useful to the public ; an end which could only be attained 
by the printing and circulating of repertories to such of them as pos- 
sessed sufficient importance,' 

The first work deserving of notice,'' that appeared of this kind, was 
a calendar to the Gascoign, Norman, and French rolls, published in 
1742, in two folio volumes, by Mr. Carte, from the manuscript ca- 
lendars in the Record Office, under the title of Catalogue des Rolls 
Gascons, Normans, et Frangois, conservh dans lea archives de la Tour de 
Londres, tiri d'apres celui du garde des dites archives ; et contenant le 
precis et sommaire de tous les titres qui s'y trouvent concemant la Guienne, 
la Nortnandie, et les autres provinces de la France sujettes autrefois aux 
Rois d" Angleterre. The reception which these volumes experienced 
both at home and abroad, on their first publication, and the high es- 
teem in which they continued to be holden, excited hopes that the 
example would have been followed with respect to other of our pub- 
lic records, which were of far greater and more general utility ; but 

GtUd up for the arrangement of Chancery proceedings, &c. and the records in this building «n 
now reduced to a perfect state of classification. 

* A small work was published in 1822, by Mr. Thomas Powell, entitled, A Repertory of re- 
cords w the Eixheqner, and dtreeliimt for learch of thoie that are there ; a$ HJtetoite, i» the 
Chancery and Tower, with the aecuitomed feet, 4*c. This was afterwards enlarged and published 
in quarto, but merited very little notice ; and FMan PhiHp't JU*t of the public recerdt of the kimg- 
dmn, as well as Sir Jttlitu CoMat't Accomd of the Coitrt of Reijuettt, was of the same general 
character. Bishop Nicholson's notices, in the third part of his EngliMh Hittorical LUrary, rela- 
five to the contents of sereral record offices, were also loo cursory to be materially useful. The 
Oenerat tabk of the reeordM of the Coitrt of Chancery ; of the Common Law ; of the Etxheqtur ; and 
tf the Ihichy Court of Lancatler ; printed in the report of the Committee appointed to view the 
Cottooian library ; and the Index to the Reeordi, printed in an octavo volume in 1739, — may be 
said to hare carried with them a little more consequence hi their day. 

* The same hand which drew up this calendar, also compiled others of the Caitse Andquse ; 
the Papal bulls, and the Welsh and Scotch rolls, in the Tower. These were published hy sir 
Joseph Ayloffe, bartl in 1774, in one volume, quarto. 
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•iich a work was too great and too expensive to be undertaken by 
any individual : it was of a national, not of a private nature ; and its 
accomplisbment was destined to add to the lustre of the present 
times, and to render the name and memory of his late majesty more 
admired, beloved, and revered, to the latest posterity. 

In the year 1800, the state of the public records of the kingdom 
was taken into consideration by parliament, and the house of com- 
mons presented an address to the king, praying ' that his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to give such directions as his majesty in 
his great wisdom should think fit, for their better preservation^ ar- 
rangement, and more convenient use ;' assuring his majesty * that 
whatever extraordinary expenses might be incurred by the directions 
which his majesty should thiak fit to give on that occasion, should be 
cheerfully provided for, and made good, by his ^ithful Commons/ 

Hereupon his majesty, by warrant under his sign manual, bearing 
date the nineteenth day of July, in the same year, appointed a com- 
mittee with ample powers to carry into execution the several mea- 
sures recommended in the said address: and, from that time to the 
present, this noble undertaking has been pursued in a manner becom- 
ing the name and dignity of the nation. The state and contents of 
every repository of records and muniments throughout the united 
kingdoms have been inquired into ; copious calendars and indexes 
to some of the most important rolls and documents in the Tower 
have been printed and published ;* other valuable records have, 
through the medium of the press, been communicated entire to the 
public,** and a corrected and greatly enlarged edition of that mag- 
nificent collection of records and state-papers denominated the 
F<£dera is now gradually making its appearance. 

One most important consideration, however, with respect to the 
public records has hitherto been wholly neglected by the legislature. 
This chiefly applies to many of the most ancient rolls and documents 

> The Calendars which have been published are to the Charter and Patent BoUd, and to the 
Inquiaidona post Mortem and Ad quod Dampnimi. 

^ These are (he Statute, Scotch, and Hundred Rollii, and Pope Nicholas's Taxation roll, in 
the Tower ; the Nonte Rolls, in the Exchequer ; Testa de Nevill and the Quo Warranto Rolls, 
in the Chapter House, Westminster. — Hie Parhament Rolls in the Tower, and a fac simile of 
Domesday Book, die original of which is preserved in the Ch^ter House, were printed and 
published soon after the occeaaion of his late miyesty king Gkoi^ the Third. 
PART I. 2 H 
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in the Tower/ but particularly to that valuable species of records 
denomiaated the Ingtmitumes post mortem, which are preserved ia 
that repository. It has been the pernicious practice of former times, 
to wash over the &ce of any of these documents with an infusion of 
spirits and galls, whenever it was found necessary for them to be 
transcribed ; and it is clear that in very many instances this system 
has been wantonly adhered to, when there was not the slightest occa' 
si<Hi for such a measure. It has the momentary influence of bringing 
up the writiDg, and rendering a document legible, although, to a 
common eye, a letter before was scarcely to be discerned ; but it has 
at the same time an equally powerful effect on the parchment or 
paper, and in course of time renders that as black as the ink itselE 
In this lamentable condition are many hundreds of the most impor- 
tant documents in the Tower, some of which are already quite illegi- 
ble ; others are every day approaching to the sam« state, and before 
the lapse of another age most of them may be totally useless. To 
prevent, therefore, the entire \osb of these valuable muniments to pos- 
terity, the only effectual and saJiistactory mode would be, the pacing 
of an act of parliament for traAscribing th^aa ; which might be done 
by empowering the commissioners on the 'public records to appoint 
commissioners under them in each of the offices where it might be 
deemed necessary ; and these being competent and sworn, should 
make and verify transcripts of all such documents as might be found 
in danger of obliteration or decay ; and such transcripts signed by 
them on every page should afterwards be sanctioned by the signa- 
tures of the lord chaDoellor. the master of the rolls, and the commis> 
stoners on the public records, and finally adopted and rendered 
evidence, by the same, ot another act of parliament, made for that 
particular purpose. 

As the knowledge and consequent esteem of our national records 
and muniments have increased through the measures adopted by the 
record commission, their use has every day become more general, 
and their authority more frequently consulted, both for literary and 

' There it not one of the ancient nobibty of the realm who could pisre, either bis title io hia 
estates, or to hii rank as a peer, if they were to be caUed in qoestioD, without the aid of these 
national treasuies ; nor is there a person of landed property in the country that is not as vitalj^ 
interested in tbeir pteserration. 
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legal* purposes. ladeed, the most sanguine expectati(»i3 that could 
have been entertained concerning the advantages of this great na- 
tional work, have been amply realized. From the sources here laid 
open, the laws, the history, and the constitution of the kingdom, are 
daily receiving elucidation ; and to the antiquary, the topographer, 
the genealogist, and to the nation in general, an inexhaustible mine 
of information is discovered, which, before, had lain buried in ob- 
scurity. 

But to return more immediately to the records in the Tower.— 
They are con6ded to the care of a keeper, appointed by the master 
of the rolls, for life, in obedience to a warrant under the king's sign 
manual. The custody of the records has always been regarded as 
a charge of great honor and importance, and it has generally been 
conferred on men of eminent worth and learning, and particularly 
distinguished for a profound acquaintance with the history and anti- 
quities of their country. 

In the year 160^ Edward lord Bruce, then master of the rolls, 
claimed the right of appointing the keeper of the records of chancery 
in the Tower, and king James, in- consequence, directed die lords of 
the privy council to take a hearing of the matter, and ' to consider 
unto whom the same did of right appertain, to the end that the keep- 
ing of the said records might be duly ordered, and possession thereof 
ddivered to the party to which it should be found to belong.' The 
council thought fit to have the opinions of the lord chief justice of 
England, the lord chief justice of the Common Pleas, Mr. justice 
Gawdy, and Mr. justice Walmsley; who, having at several times 
heard liie ai^uments of the master of the rolls and Mr. Proby, the 
then keeper of the records, and their counsel, and ' having seen 
divers ancient records that might best inform them therein,* were of 
opinion that such of the said records as were of the chancery, or ap- 
pertaining to the chancery, always had and should be under the 
charge of the master of the rolls for the time being, or of some person 
authorised by him ; hut that the rest of the records in the Tower, a» 

* In qnestioDt respectiiig desceiita of fiunilies, titles, or Mtales, uhI rigbta or pririlegea be- 
lonpog; either to real property, offices, and puUic bodies, or to iDdividuals, they are often of the 
greatest ntili^, and tend to set litigation at rest bj a£brding clear and decisire evidence. 
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of the King's Bench. Common Pleas, Exchequer, and other courts*" 
belonged to the custody of some one assigned by the king. In this 
opinion the lords of the privy council acquiesced, and an order was 
accordingly made that the custody of the said records which belonged 
to the chancery, should forthwith be yielded to the master of the 
rolls." 

According therefore to this decision the custody of the records in 
the Tower would either be divided between one officer appointed by 
the king, and another assigned by the master of the rolls, or the ap- 
pointment to their entire charge would be jointly in the crown and 
the said master. It was . essential, however, to the security of the 
records, that, reposited as they necessarily must be in the same cham- 
bers, they should be under the care of one and the same person ; and, 
forasmuch as the king provides for the keeper's salary and all the 
expenses of the estabhshment, the nomination has ever since very 
reasonably rested in his majesty; who, after making choice of a proper 
person, grants a warrant to the. master of the rolls to admit him to 
the said office, and to receive his oath for the faithful discharge of its 
duties : after which his appointment is confirmed by the king's privy 
seal or letters patent. 

In early times the records in general seem to have been chiefly 
under the control of the treasurer and chamberlains of the Exchequer, 
and the custody of those belonging to the chancery for a long time 
afterwards formed part of the office of the master of the rolls. Thus, 
in the twentieth year of Edward the First, we find the king's trea- 
surer directed to open the chest containing the records of chancery, 
and ,to send certain rolls to his master, who was then in Scotland ; 
and in the succeeding reign directions were at several times given to 
the treasurer and chamberlains concerning their preservation and 
arrangement 

On the twenty-sixth of May, in the seventeenth year of Edward 
the Second, the king, with the assent of Robert de Baldock, arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, his chuicellor, and of others of his council, 

* We might now add (be great body of records of tlna court of Admiralty, which were renoYed 
to die Tower U 1811. 
* Lanadown MSS. in Mu"- BiH- N* 163. fol. 1 11. 
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made Richard de Ayremynne master of the rolls, and William de 
Ayremynne, whom he succeeded in that office, delivered to him the 
keys of the chests, wherein the rolls of chancery were kept.' In the 
following year on the fourth of July, the king, in the presence of the 
chancellor, committed the custody of the rolls to Henry de Cliff, one 
of the clerks of chancery ; and on the morrow, before the chancellor 
and certain clerks of chancery, he was sworn, at the marble stone in 
the great hall at Westminster, to well and faithfully exercise the said 
custody ;' and the above-mentioned Richard de Ayremynne accord- 
ingly delivered to him the keys of the chests containing the rolls of 
chancery.' This Henry de Cliff continued master of the rolls, till 
his deatii,. and was succeeded by Michael de Wath,^ to whom his 
executors were commanded to deliver all the rolls of chancery, toge- 
ther with the writs, inquisitions, records, and all other memoranda, 
and also the keys belonging to the said office.* 

In the eleventh of Edward the Third, John de St Paul was 
appointed master, or custos, of the rolls, and was sworn before the 
king at Mortlake, in the presence of John archbishop of Canterbury ; 
master Robert de Stratford, archdeacon of Canterbury, the chan- 
cellor ; Henry de Ferrars and Richard de Ryntworth, keepers of the 
privy seal, and many others ;' and the above-named Michael de 
Wath, then custos of the said rolls, in obedience to the king's man- 
date, delivered to the said John de St. Paul, the rolls, writs, and me- 
moranda of chancery, and the keys of the chests in which the same 
were preserved in the Tower of London, and also the key to another 
chest in which some rolls and writs of chancery were deposited in the 
abbey of St. Mary at York.* 

In the fourteenth year of the same reign, the office of custos of the 
rolb of chancery was given to Thomas de Evesham, and after he had 
been sworn before the chancellor and others of the king's council, 
William de Kildesby, keeper of the privy seal, delivered to him all 
the rolls, bundles, and memoranda in the Tower of London, namely, 
in eighteen bags, one leather sack, and one great hanaper of divers 
indentures, and the keys of the chests in the said Tower, in which 

• BoLCIau8.1TEdw.U.a.l0.d. » Ibid. 18 Edw. IL m. 1. d. ' Ibid. 

' Ibid, e Edw. in. m. ST. ■ Ibid. ' Bot. CUiu. 11 Edw. m. p. 1. m. 13. d. 

'Ibii. 
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divers other rolls> bundles, and memoranda were likewise pre- 
served.' 

In the next ^ear this Thomas de Evesham was commanded^ by 
writ of {M'ivy seal» to give up his charge to John de Thoresby, who, 
after he had been sworn before the king and several of the nobility 
and others at Woodstock, received the rolls- in four leather bags, and 
twenty-one canvas pockets, and a certain white hanaper, in which 
numy indentures were inclosed ; also bundles of writs, memoranda, 
and the keys of the chests ordered for the keeping of the same rolls 
in (he Tower." 

In the fifth year of king Richard the Second, William de Burstall 
clerk, the late custos of the rolls of Chancery, delivered to John de 
Waltham, his successor in that office, all the rolls, memoranda, and 
other evidences, by indenture ; and from this document, which is 
preserved among the records in the Tower, we derive the gratifying 
information, that the records now correspond in an extraordinary 
manner with the minute account given of them on that occasion. 

As we do not, at subsequent periods, find any distinct mention of 
the charge of the records in the Tower, as connected with the ap* 
pointment of master of the rolls, it is highly probable that this soon 
afterwards became a separate office, though we can give no satisfitc- 
tory account of any persons specially appointed to thdr custody pre- 
vious to the reign of king Henry the Eighth ; but, after that time, 
tiie succession of keepers may be traced with a tolerable degree of 
certainty. 

About the year 1^29, the records in the Tower appear to have 
been in the custody of Ralph Pexall :' on the twenty-fourth of Sep- 
tember, 1538, the care of them was committed to Richard Eton;** 
and a few years afterwards Richard de Eton and William Singe 
were appointed keepers for their lives and the life of the survivor.* 
By king Edward the Sixth the office was granted to Edward Hales,' 
who was succeeded by Robert and Rowland Harris. 

In the early part of the reign of queen Elizabeth the neglected 
state of the public records excited particular attention, and, through 

■ Rot CUus. 14 Edw. m. p. 2. n. 9. don. * RoL Ofwi. U Edw. III. p. 1. in. 34. don. 

' Stew's Surroy of London, b; Stiype, roL L p. lis. ' R<rt. P«t 39 Hen. VUL 

* Ibid. 36 Hen. YIIL ' Privy Seal BiU. 
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the influ^ace of sir Thomas Parry* those in the Tower were coin- 
mitted to the charge of William Bowyer esquire;' a mao, whose in- 
dustry and perseverance added to his historical aod legal knowledge 
rendered him peculiarly adapted to that situation. Mr. Bowyer may 
be said to have been the first that merited this important trust, and 
his name deserves the regard of posterity for the zealous and &ithful 
manner in which he discharged its duties.^ He appears to have en- 
joyed hb office till his death, and was succeeded in 1581, by Thomas 
and Michael Heneage esquires ;<= after whom was appointed the 
&mou8 WilKam Lambard, the perambulator of Kent ; one of the 
most learned and distinguished antiquaries of his time. The Peram- 
buIaUoD of Kent, his native county, was one of the first works Uiat 
ever appeared on this species of British topography ; and the higfa 
reputation he acquired by it, was sustained by his Archaion, Eu^e^ 
arcka, and other learned productions. 

Lambard was usually called the handsome man ofKentt and was ac- 
knowledged to be one of the finest and most comely persons of the 
day ; which was not the least, perhaps, of his recommendations to 
the &yor that he enjoyed with queen Elizabeth. When her majesty 
appointed- him to the custody of the records in the Tower, she dis- 
coursed with him at considerable length, and cYincad great solicitude 
about their careful preservation ; aud a few months afterwards, Mr. 
JLambard having t;ompiled a pandect of the records under his charge, 
and given it to the countess of Warwick, to present to the queen, her 
majesty refused to take it, commanding that he should deliver it 
personally ; which he accordingly did, in her privy-chamber at East 
Greenwich; and the queen, cheerftiUy receiving it, said, "you in- 
tended to present this booke unto mee by the countice of Warwicke, 
but I will none of that ; for, if any subject of myne do mee a ser- 
vice, I will thankfully accept it from his owne hands." Her majesty 
then looked it over and asked various qu^tions as to the names of 
the different rolls ; the meaning of which Mr. Lambard severally ex- 
plained ; and the queen, seeming well satisfied, said, " that shee 
vrould be a scholler in her age, and thought it no scorne to leame 
during her life, being of the minde of tl^t philosopher, who, in his 

* Rot Pat 9 Elu. * See page 330. ■ BoL Pat. 23 Elu. 
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last yeares began with the Greek alphabet." As her majesty pro- 
ceeded she came to the reign of king Richard the Second, and in al- 
lusion to his being deposed, and to the recent rebellion of the eart of 
Essex, she said, " I am king Richard the Second, know yee not that ?'• 
To which he replied, " such a wicked immagination was determined 
and attempted by a most unkind gentleman, the most adorned 
creature that ever yourmajestie made." " Vea," said the queen, "he 
that will fo^ett God will alsoe forgett his benefactor ;" and then she 
enquired whether he had ever seen any true picture or representation 
of Richard's person, and being answered that he had not, excepting 
such as were in common hands, she said, that " the lord Lumley, a 
lover of antiquities, discovered it fastened on the backside of a door 
of a back roome, which hee presented unto mee, prayinge with my 
good leave that I might putt itt in order with my auncestors and suc- 
cessors. 1 will commaund Thomas Kneavett, keeper of my house 
and gallery at Westminster to shew it unto thee." 

Then she returned to the rolls, and demanded if RetUsseiainei were 
not wrongful, and forcible throwing of men out of their lawful pos- 
sessions ? and being answered in the affirmative, she replied, that, 
" in those days, force and arms did prevaile, but now the wit of the 
fox is every vrhere on foote, so as hardly a faithful or virtuous man 
may be found." Then she catuc to tke. whole amount oi' the several 
parcels of records, "commendinge the work, not only for the pains 
therin taken, but alsoe for that shee had not received since her first 
coming to the crowne any one thinge that brought therewith soe great 
delectation unto her ; and soe, being called away to prayer, shee putt 
the booke in her bosome, havinge forbidden mee from the first to the 
last to fall upon my knee before her, concluding, fm'ewdl good and 
honest Lombard,*' 

Mr. Lambard's enjoyment of these honors was of but short dura- 
tion: he died in the same year ; and afler him sir Roger Wilbraham, 
knight,' Robert Bowyer esquire, Henry Elsing esquire, and sir John 
Borough knight, were successively appointed to the custody of the re- 
cords in the Tower. Mr. Elsing wrote on the " ancient method and 
manner of holding parHamentsin England ;" a work of good autho- 

> Rot. Pat 44 Eliz. 
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rity ^and sir John Borough, who was afterwards made garter king at 
arms, acquired the reputation of a great antiquary. 

The office of keeper of the records in the Tower having become 
vacant in 1643, the parliament appointed the celebrated John Selden, 
a barrister at law, and member of parliament for the University of 
Oxford. 

Selden, who was a native of Salvington, in Sussex, and bom in the 
year 1584, was educated in the free grammar-school at Chichester, 
under Hugh Barker, who afterwards became a noted civilian. His na- 
tural talents displayed themselves at an early age. and such was his 
progress in the learned languages, that, when only ten years of age, 
he composed a Latin distich, which was cut in wood over the door of 
his birth-place — a house called Lacie's. At the age of fourteen he 
was admitted of Hart-hall, in the University of Oxford, where he re- 
mained four years, and then adopted the study of the law ;* which 
as will hereafter be seen, he pursued with great diligence and suc- 
cess, although it does not appear that he ever paid much regard 
to it as a profession ; his inclination for more profound and serious re- 
search having led him to a different course, and introduced him in 
early life to Camden, Cotton, Spelman, and other learned characters, 
among whom he soon took his station as a distinguished antiquary. 

In 1607, he completed his first literary production, entitled Analec- 
ton Angh-Britanicon. It consisted of two books, giving a summary 
view of every thing recorded by ancient and modern writers, relative 
to the civil government and public transactions of England, whether 
sacred or profane, down to the Norman Conquest. 

Selden had now assumed the character of a writer, and, during the 
remainder of his life, few years elapsed without bringing some new 
work firom his pen. In 1610 he wrote two short tracts in which he 
deduced the English law from the earliest periods to the reign of king 
John : the same year also brought forth his treatise on single combat ; 
and in 1614, he published his celebrated work on Titles of Honor ; a 
work which evinced most profound research into the history of this 
and other modem nations, and established his reputation as one of 
the most erudite and industrious men of the age. Two years after 

' He first entered at Clifford's Inn, where he became acqiwinted inlh the forms of the com- 
mon Iftw, and then remored to the Inner Temple to qualify himielf for (be bar. 
PAST I. 2 I 
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this he re-edited two ancient law books/ with explanatory and cor- 
rective notes, and also addressed to sir Francis Bacon^ " A brief Dis- 
course touching the office of lord chancellor of England." 

In the year 1617, Mr. Selden published his learned work De diis 
S^ris, syntagmata dm. The topics oa which he had previously em- 
ployed his pen were chiefly connected with the laws and antiqui- 
ties of his own country, but in this, one of the mast esteemed of all 
his publications, he displayed his erudition in a wider sphere. His 
grand object is here to discourse on the false deities noticed in 
the Old Testament, connecting witii it an enquiry into Syrian ido- 
latry in general* and some reflections on the ancient theology of 
other heathen nations. He sets out with a geographical notice of 
Syria, observations on the Hebrew tongue, and the worship of a plu- 
rality of gods; and concludes with a dissertation on all tihe Syrian 
deities recorded in history and holy writ. This work was received 
with universal applause : it went through several editions, and gave 
its author rank among the first literary characters of the age, both 
at home and abroad. 

His next publication, however, was not attended with such happy 
results. The doctrine of divine right to tithes, as inherited by 
the Christian through the Jewish priesthood from the patriarchal 
ages, was daily gaining ground, and beginning to be looked upon 
as essential to the, establishment of a national church ; and Sel- 
den's love for research led, him into an inquiry on this subject, 
which gave birth to his celebrated History Of Tithes. This woric 
appeared in 1618, and it displayed the author's usual depth of 
learning and industry, but involved him in an almost endless train 
of difficulties. The very name of such a book coming from the au- 
thoritative pen of Selden gave instant alarm to the clergy, and in- 
spired them with a species of the most rancorous and mean resent- 
ment; although it was nothing more than what its title expressed — a 
mere history of tithes. He did not take upon himself to decide 
for or against the divine right; but having fairly produced and ar- 
ranged the evidence on both sides, it was found to preponderate so 

■ Hiese were, " De laudibiu lepim AngHB," by sir John Forteacue, and Ralph de Hengjuun'a 
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clearly against the doctrine upheld by the clergy, that they became 
exasperated and complained to the king ; and James, whose interest 
inclined him the same way, twice summoned Selden before him; 
and he was afterwards cited in the presence of the high -commission 
court ; whose absolute and tyrannicsd powers constrained him to 
apologize for the publication. The same authority also forbade his 
attempting to justify himself or his history, however virulently either 
might be attacked by his adversaries ; and when Montague, after- 
wards bishop of Chichester, and subsequently of Norwich, was pre- 
paring a confutation of the work, king James, at an audience with 
which he honored Selden, sternly told him, that "if he or any of his 
friends should write against this confutation, he would throw him into 
prison t" 

We must pass over some lesser pieces, which Selden wrote to ap- 
pease his angry sovereign, and come to a more interesting period of 
his life ; when we find him taking an active part in that memorable 
contest which troubled the last years of the reign of James, sub- 
verted the constitution in church and state, and brought his son and 
successor to bis unhappy &te. 

On the great constitutional question respecting the powers and 
privileges of parliament to interpose its advice in matters of state, 
which was the prelude to these events, the commons consulted 
Selden, who enlarged upon the subject before the house ; and, elated 
perhaps, by the distinguished honor thus conferred upon him, or 
spurred by the remembrance of his recent oppressions, inveighed 
against the courtiers for drawing the king's affection from his parlia- 
ment; expatiated on the dangers of popery, and other popular 
topics ; and was the fi*amer or adviser of a protestation which the 
commons entered upon their journals, re-asserting their claims to 
freedom of discussion, and to the right of interposing their advice, 
and declaring, " that the liberties, franchises, privileges, and juris- 
dictions of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted birthright and 
inheritance of the subjects of England ;" whereupon king James dis- 
solved the parliament, and Selden, with some of the most <lis- 
tinguished of the parliamentary advocates, were committed to prison ; 
but were soon afterwards released on their petitions. 

In the same year, this learned man, by order of the house <^ 
lords, wrote a short treatise, which was afterwards published^ on 
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The prmlege of the Baronage ; first considering the baroDS collectirely 
as forming one of the three estates of the kingdom, and afterwards 
individually as barons. Shortly afterwards he also wrote on the 
Judicature of Parliament, and in 1623, edited the work of Eadmer, a 
monk of Canterbury ; being an account of public affairs during the 
three first reigns succeeding the conquest. 

In 1624, Selden was chosen reader of Lincoln's Inn ; but so &r 
was he fi-om looking upon this in the usual Hght of an honor, that 
he refiised to comply ; and was, in consequence, not only fined, but 
disqualified from ever being called to the bench. 

It is uncertain for what place Selden first had a seat in the house 
of commons; but in the parliament which was assembled soon after 
the accession of Charles the First, he was returned as one of the re- 
presentatives for the borough of Great Bedwin in Wiltshire, and in 
the following year he was one of the eight members appointed to 
impeach the duke of Buckingham at the bar of the house of lords. 

In 1627, several gentlemen who had been committed to prison, 
for refusing to contribute to a forced loan, being brought into the 
court of King's Bench by a writ of habeas corpus, Selden, who was 
counsel for sir Edward Hampden, one of the prisoners, took excep- 
tions to the return, by reason of its only stating that they had been 
detained by the king's special mandate, without specifying the par- 
ticular cause of their commitment But, although he and the other 
advocates ably argued the point, and took as the groundwork of their 
reasoning that great bulwark of British liberty. Magna Charta, the 
exceptions were overruled and the gentlemen remanded to prison. 
The subject, however, was soon afterwards taken up by parliament, 
and Selden spoke on it several times in the house, with great force 
and effect. 

Although Mr. Selden was now ardently pursuing his political 
career, and interesting himself with truly patriotic zeal in the many 
important constitutional questions about this time agitated in parlia- 
ment, his literary studies were not wholly neglected. In 1628, he 
wrote on " Ecclesiastical jurisdiction of testaments," and on the 
" Administration of intestates' goods ;" and during the parliamentary 
recess in the same year he secluded himself at Wrest, the seat of the 
earl of Kent, in Bedfordshire, and compiled his Marmora Arundel- 
liana, sive Saxa Graca incisa ; a work in which he again displayed 
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his extraordinary, depth of learning, although it was not firee from, 
intportant errors. 

In 16^, among other arbitrary and oppressive measures which 
came under the notice of the house of commons, the question of 
tonnage and poundage was not the least in importance; and the 
conduct of Selden and several other members, in the warm debates 
that took place upon it, occasioned their commitment to the Tower : 
where,, in consequence of their refusing to find security for good be- 
haviour, they remained a considerable time as close prisoners, and 
were then removed to the Marshalsea; where Selden, enjoying 
greater liberty than he had in the Tower, compiled his learned work 
on the laws of succession to property among the Jews, entitled, De 
successionihua in bona defuncti ad leges Ebraorum. 

From the Marshalsea Mr. Selden was subsequently taken to the 
Gate-house at Westminster ; but, as these changes had been effected 
without the direction of the judges, he was soon returned to his place 
of custody in the Tower; and it was not till near the middle of the 
year 1631, that he obtained his freedom. 

Among the many eminent persons of the time, with whom Mr. 
Selden lived on terms of intimacy, was the earl of Kent ; and to that 
nobleman's mansion at Wrest he occasionally retired from the poli- 
tical storms in which he so actively engaged, and allowed his mind 
to tranquillize in literary pursuits. Thither he retreated in the sum- 
mer of 1634, and compiled a small work, De successione in Ponti/ica- 
tum. His mind about this time seems to have been chiefly turned on 
the history, laws, and antiquities of the Jewish nation, and the success 
with which he pursued these studies, is sufficiently evinced by the 
valuable information he lefl to posterity on these particular subjects. 
This last mentioned tract is partly of an historical, and partly of a 
judicial nature: giving, in the first place, an account of the high 
priests and their succession, from Aaron to the destruction of the 
second temple, and then setting forth the laws of that succession and 
of admission to the holy offices. 

In 1635, Selden, in consequence of some questions which arose 
with the Dutch concerning the right of fishing on the English coasts, 
revised and printed by order of king Charles the First, his laboured 
disquisition on the sovereignty of the British seas ; a work written 
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many years before, and commonly known by the title of Mare clau- 
mm. By this production he established himself highly in the fevor 
of the court, and if proof were wanting of the profundity of its au- 
thor's erudition, research, and industry, this work alone would suf- 
ficiently establish his fame ; and in so valuable a light was it then 
regarded by the government, that an order was entered in minutes 
of the privy council, that " one of the said books should be kept in 
the council chest, another in the court of Exchequer, and a third in 
the court of Admiralty, as faithful and strong evidence of the domi- 
nion of the Brit^h seas." Among Englishmen this was, perhaps, the 
most celebrated and interesting of all Mr. Selden's writings ; and it 
was afterwards translated out of the Latin into our own tongue, and 
went through several editions : though, as was to have been expected, 
his doctrines were vehemently impugned in Holland, and other foreign 
countries. 

We must next regard Seiden as quitting for a time his literary 
retreats, and taking an active part in those violent political conten- 
tions, which finally involved the nation in so much confusion and 
misery. 

In 1640, after alapse of near twelve years, king Charles was com- 
pelled by his distresses to call another parliament, and Seiden beingre- 
turned to it as one of the representatives of the university of Oxford, 
we find him in most of the committees appointed upon the many- 
constitutional and weighty questions which occupied the attention 
of the house; he was one of the members assigned to impeach the 
earl of Strafford at the bar of the lords, and afterwards took a similar 
part in the proceedings against archbishop Laud ; but his name de- 
serves the highest reverence for his defence of the established church, 
and for the noble stand that he made against the abolition of epis- 
copacy. 

After the king had retired to York in 1643, a design was enter- 
tained by his majesty of appointing Seiden to the exalted station of 
keeper of the great seal, in the room of sir Edward Littleton who 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the court ; but on being sum- 
moned to wait upon the king at York, he excused himself, and lords 
Clarendon and Falkland, having been directed, as^it should seem, to 
consider of the propriety of offering the vacant office to Seiden, 
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reported " that they did not doubt of Mr. Selden's affection for the 
king ; but withal, they knew him so well, that lliey concluded he 
would absolutely refuse the place if it were offered to him. He was 
in years, and of a tender constitution ; he had for many years enjoyed 
his ease, which he loved ; he was rich, and would not make a journey 
to York, or have lain out of his bed, for any preferment, which he 
had never affected."" 

In the same year came on to be argued in the house the legality 
of the commission which the king had issued for raising and array- 
ing men, and Selden contended forcibly against the measure ; which 
coming to the king's knowledge, gave him much trouble, as he had 
looked upon Mr. Selden as well disposed towards him.'* Selden, 
however, as strenuously opposed the measures of the parliament with 
respect to the militia, which he declared were without a shadow or 
pretence of law; and from this period it is discernible, from the 
moderation of his politics, that he foresaw tiie dangers that were over- 
hanging the country, and wished to avert the threatening evil. In- 
deed, when the discovery was made in 1643, of an intention on the 
part of the loyalists to introduce forces into London, and to disarm 
the militia, some suspicion seems to have fallen upon Selden, as a 
fiivorer of the design, and in order to clear himself he joined in the 
oath drawn up against it 

In the same year, 1643, a bill was passed in parliament for conven- 
ing a synod in Henry tjie Seventh's chapel at Westminster, to dis- 
cuss the points relative to the establishment of a church government, 
and, as several members of both houses of parliament sat in this 
assembly among the divines, we are informed by Whitelock, that 
Mr. Selden in these debates ' spake admirably, confuting divers of 
them in their own learning, and sometimes when they had cited a 
text of scripture to prove their assertion, he would tell them that their 
translations might be thus ; but that the Greek or Hebrew signified 
80 and so !' 

In the same year also, on the eighth of November, Selden received 
the flattering testimony of the opinion entertained of him by the 
house of commons, by their passing a vote appointing him to the 

' CUnndon's lluu of the lUbeUion, toL i. p. 67S. * Ibid. p. 007. 
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custody of the records ia the Tower ; an office -which must have 
been in the highest degree suitable to his inclinations and studies ; 
but we find no traces of the manner in which be discharged his duty; 
nor are we acquainted with any benefits that subsequent ages have 
derived from bis appointment to that situation. 

The year 1644 produced from Selden's pen an elaborate disserta- 
tion on the writings of Talmudists or traditionalists of the Jewish 
church; and of the Karaites or scripturists; an inquiry into which 
he ably argues is necessary to a right and clear understanding of 
holy writ. It is intitled, De anno cmU veteria ecclesiee, seu reipubUca 
Judaicd; but, although it supports its author's character for great 
research and industry, it proved to be open to much successful 
criticism. 

In the next year when the subject of excommunication and sus- 
pension from the sacrament, as a part of the new church discipline, 
came under the consideration of the house of commons, we find 
Selden strenuously arguing against it, and we are told by Whitelock, 
that he declared * that for four thousand years there was no sign of 
any law to suspend persons fi^m religious exercises: that under the 
law every sinner was eo nomine to come and ofier, as he was a sinner, 
and no priest or other authority had to do with him ; strangers were 
indeed kept away from the passover, but they were pagans ; and the 
question is not now for keeping pagans, in times of Christianity, but 
protestants from protestant worship.' What weight Selden's argu- 
ment had with the house we know not, but its decision corresponded 
with his sentiments. 

About the same time a bill was brought in to abolish that oppres- 
sive remnant of the feudal system, the court of wards and liveries ; 
and Mr. Selden appeared as one of its first and strongest advocates. 
He was also in the same year chosen master of Trinity-hall, Cam- 
bridge; an honor which he did not accept; and soon afterwards an 
order was entered on the journals of the house of commons for him 
" to bring in an ordinance for regulating the Heralds' Office," in 
consequence of the suppression of the marshal's court. 

In the year 1647, amid the dangers which assailed the church and 
state, great fears were entertained by the universities lest they should 
experience a similar fate to that which had already attended episco- 
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pacy ; but Selden stood forth as the great aod udyielding champion 
of their cause, and to his unwearied exertions they owed at least the 
preservation of their wealth and privileges. 

As an acknowledgment to Selden and his fellow-members who 
had been imprisoned for opposing the arbitrary measures of the 
government respecting tonnage and poundage, a vote passed the 
house of commons about this time, awarding to ^ach of them or 
their representatives the sum of five thousand pounds ; but, although 
an order for the payment of the money subsequently appears among 
the votes, we are led to believe that Selden refused to take it, ' his 
mind being as great as his learning, full of genero^ty, and harbour- 
ing nothing that seemed base.'" 

After this period Selden appears to have taken very little share in 
the poHtical transactions of the times ; spending most of his remain- 
ing days in pursuing his favorite inquiries into the history, laws, and 
antiquities of the Jewish nations ; subjects on which be has left to 
posterity so many admired productions. This great ornament of the 
age and country that gave him birth, passed his life in celibacy, and 
died at the house of Elizabeth, countess dowager of Kent, in the 
White Friars, LondQn, on the thirtieth of November, 1654, in the 
seventieth year of his age. He was buried in the Temple Church 
on the fourteenth of December following ; and the attendance of all 
thejudges and bar, in mourning, with most of the distinguished men 
of the day, evinces the high respect entertained for the memory of a 
man whose talents had placed him in the highest ranks of literature^ 
and gained him the admiration and friendship of the most exalted 
characters of the age in which he lived; His library, consisting of 
upwards of eight thousand volumes, was given to the university of 
Oxford, and his own works, (thirty -three in number,) most of which 
were published in his lifetime, have been arranged and edited in 
six volumes folio, with his life, in Latin, preBxed,** by Dr. David 
Wilkins. 

His character^ as given by lord Clarendon, than whom few were 
better acquainted with his merits, cannot be omitted with justice to 

* Wood't AtheDK Oxon. toI. In. col. 876. 
^ From wluch, aad otb«r biographical noticei i>f him, this cnraory memoii chisAf darivea iu 
authority. 
PART I. 2 K 
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his memory. •* He was," says that great man, " a person whom 
BO character can flatter, or transmit in expressions equal to his 
merit and virtue. He was of so stupendous a learning in all kinds, 
and in all languages, (as may appear in his excellent and transcen- 
dant writings,) that a man would have thought he had been entirely 
conversant amongst books, and had never spent an hour but in 
reading and writing ; yet his humanity, courtesy, and affability were 
such, that he would have been thought to have been bred in the best 
courts, but that his good nature, charity, and delight in doing good, 
exceeded that breeding. His style in all his writings seems harsh 
and obscure ; which is not wholly to be imputed to the abstruse sub- 
jects of which he commonly treated, out of the paths trod by other 
men, but to a little undervaluing the beauty of style, and too much 
propensity to the language of antiquity ; but, in his conversation, he 
was the most clear discourser, and had the best faculty of making 
hard things easy, and presenting them to the understanding, that 
bath been known. Mr. Hyde was wont to say, that he valued him- 
self upon nothing more than his having had Mr. Selden's ac- 
quaintance from the time he was very young; and held it with 
great delight as long as they were suffered to continue together in 
London ; and he was much troubled always when he heard him 
blamed, censured, and reproached, for staying in London and in the 
parliament after th^ were in rebellion, and in the worst of times, 
which his age obliged him to do; and how wicked soever the ac- 
tions were that every day were done, he was confident he had not 
given his consent to them, but would have hindered them if he 
could with his own safety, to which he was always enough indul- 
gent. If he had some infirmities as other men, they were wdghed 
down with wonderful and prodigious abilities and excellences in tbe 
other scale." 

We know not how the custody of the records in the Tower was 
provided for during the remaining six years of the usurpation, after 
Selden's death ; but, whoever had the charge of them, it should seem 
that he was removed on king Charies the Second's restoration, and 
the celebrated William Prynne appointed in his stead. 

This famous character was a native of Swainswick, near Bath, and 
born in the year 1600. He entered as a commoner at Oriel College, 
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Oxford^ in 1616 ; took a degree in arts in 1620, and afterwards weak 
to stody the common law in liocoln's Ion; where he successively 
became a barrister, bencher, and reader. He was erideotly en^ 
dowed with superior talents, and learned in bis profession, but had 
spent more time in reading divinity, and in the conver^ition of fec- 
tious and hot-headed divines ; and so by a mixture of these with the 
rudeness and arrogance of his own nature, he had contracted a 
proud venomous disUke to the discipline of the established church, 
and an equal irreverence for the government ; both which he vented 
in several absurd, petulant, and supercilious discourses in print.' 

One of the great cbaracterbtics of the puritans of that age was 
an abhorrence of every species of scenic exhibition, and Piynne was 
induced, either by his own contentious disposition, or by the persua- 
si<Mi of his religious partizans, to publish a book in 1632, entitled 
Hittria-Mastix ; in which he condemned all dramatic representa- 
tions,^ and bitterly inveighed against females appearing on the stage ; 
and as dramas were in those days occasionally performed at court, 
tSooB gave great offence, and brought upon its author severe and igno- 
miniovB punishment ; for it happened, that the queen, shortly after* 
took a part in a pastoral, perftmned at S<Hnerset-house, and although 
Prynne's book was proved to have been written before this took 
place. Laud and some other prelates, whom he had offended by 
his writings against Arminianism and episcopacy, represented it as 
baring been designed against the queen's pastoral,** and he was, in 
consequence, committed to the Tower. After remaining in prison 
upwards of a year, Mr. Prynne was brought to trial iu the court of 
star-chamber, and was sentenced to pay a fine of five thousand 
pounds to the king ; be expelled the University of Oxford and 
Lincoln's Inn ; degraded and disabled frcHU his profession ; to stand 
in the pillory, first in Palace-yard, Westminster, and afterwards in 
Cheapside, and lose one oi his ears in each of those places t to have 
his book, called Histrio-Mastix, burnt before his face by the hang- 
man, and to remain prisoner during life. This, however, did not 
moderate his nature : he was no sooner allowed the use <^ pens, 

■ Clarendon*! Hiitory of the Rebellion, toI. i. p. 199. 
^ Whitelock'a Memorials of Engliith Affiura, an. 1632. 
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ink, and paper, than he employed them in writing scurrilous pam- 
phlets ; but that which brought on him further disgrace and punish- 
ment, was one entitled News from Ipswich ; in which he not only fell 
foul on Wrenn, bishop of Norwich, who resided there, but vented his 
spleen against the bishops generally in the most virulent and abusive 
manner : for which he was sentenced, in 1637, to pay another fine 
of five thousand pounds to the king; to lose what remained of his 
ears in the pillory ; to be branded on each cheek with the letters 
S.L. for schismatical libeller; and to be perpetually imprisoned in 
Caernarvon castle; whither, after undergoing the former part of his 
sentence, he began his journey on the twenty-aeventh of July, and 
was met and greeted by the " godly party" in all the principal 
towns through which he passed. Soon afterwards, however, it was 
deemed advisable that he should be taken to a greater distance, 
and was accordingly removed to Mount Orgueil castle, in the Isle 
of Jersey ; and there. he remained "spendiqg his time in profitable 
meditations till the latter end of the year 1640 ; when an order was 
issued by the house of commons for his enlargement, and also for 
the release of Dr. John Bastwick, and Henry Burton bachelor of di- 
vinity, from St. Mary's castle in the Isle of Scilly, and Castle Cornet 
in the Isle of Guernsey.' Burton and Prynne met, and landing 
together at Dartmouth, travelled thence to London ; and as they 
passed through Exeter and other principal towns, many of the 
" godly party" came to welcome them home, and accompanied them 
on horseback a distance on their journey. On the twenty-eighth of 
November these violent characters triumphantly entered the capital 
amid the acclamations of their puritanical friends ; thousands o^ 
whom, to the great defiance and contempt of authority and justice, 
went out with rosemary and bays in their hats, to meet them, and to 
hail their return t 

Soon srfter Prynne had thus regained his liberty, several members 
of the house of commons left it, in order to join the king ; and, in 
lieu of one of these, he was returned for the borough of Newport, in 
Cornwall. He now became more inveterate than ever against the 
bishops, and particularly Laud, towards whom his thirst for revenge 

* ThcBc peraoDB bad stood with him io the [nllory, and been bianded foi aituilar offences. 
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was never satiated, till he had seen him beheaded, ia return for the 
loss of his own ears, which he attributed to the archbishop's persecu- 
tion. When Laud was a prisoner in the Tower, a close committee 
appointed Prynne to search bis chamber, and seize his papers; and 
he was also entrusted with providing the evidence against him for his 
trial. 

During the sitting of the memorable long parliament Prynne was 
extremely busy, both in and out of the house, about the points of 
excommunicatJon and suspension from the sacrament; estabUshing 
church government; and other questions then agitated respecting re^ 
Hgion : and in 1647. was one of the members appointed by parlia- 
ment to visit the university of Oxford. 

Towards the end of king Charles's life Prynne began to. lament the 
misery and confusion into which that unhappy monarch and the 
country were brought by the party whose cause he had espoused, 
and he became a strenuous advocate for conciliation between the 
king and parliament. On the fourth of December, 1648, he made 
a long and very learned speech' in the house, touching the satisfac' 
toriness of the king's answer to the propositions of both houses for settle- 
ment of a firm, lasting peace ; and therein so admirably pleaded the 
king's cause, and Vwith such solid reasons, arguments, and prece- 
dents out of divinity, law, and history, that no man took up the 
bucklers against him." On the sixth of the same month, he and 
other members of the house of commons, who had shewn them- 
selves most forward for peace, and for bringing the king to his parlia- 
ment, were taken and imprisoned by the army. This, however, did 
not stop his pen : whilst under confinement he wrote several papers 
on the subject of their seizure ; a Brief Memento to the present urt- 
parUamentary juncto, touching their present intentions and proceedings to 
depose and execttte king Charles ; and various other pieces against the 
violent measures of that unhappy period ; and no sooner was the 
king beheaded than he was bold enough to publish a " Proclamation, 
proclaiming Charles, prince of Wales, king of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland." 

Prynne was now become as bitter an enemy to the anny and 

* See tke ParUameHtary or Qnutitvtiimai Bittmy of England. toI. xviii. p. 303. 
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their leaders^ as he had formerly been towards the bishops ; and he 
never relaxed in opposing their tyrannical power till king Charles 
the Second was restored. He stood in open defiance of their autho- 
rity, and declared that he could " nather in conscience, law, nor 
prudence, submit to the new illegal tax or contributioa of ninety 
thousand pounds the month, lately imposed on the kingdom by a 
pretended act of some commons io (or rather out of) pariiameot." 

Soon after this, by a warr^it dated at Whitehall, June the twenty- 
fifth> 1650, Prynne was committed to close prison in Dunster castle 
in Somersetshire ; wbence he was afterwards removed to Taunton, 
and finally to Pendennis castle in Cornwall. 

In February, 1660, as a secluded member of the house of oooh 
mons, he was restored to his seat, and immediately began to shew 
himself so forward and bold an advocate for king Charles the 
Second's restoration, that even Monk himself advised him to be 
more temperate. 

In the ' healing parliament,' which began at Westminster on the 
twenty-fifth of April in the same year, Prynne sat as one of the 
representatives for the city of Bath. 

When king Charles was restored to the throne, some one asked 
him what should be done with Prynne to make him quiet ? " Why," 
said his majesty, " let him amuse himself with writing against the 
catholics, and in poring over the records in the Tower ;"^ of which 
he thereupon gave him the custody, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds per annum. 

In the same year he was also appointed one of the six commis- 
sioners for appeals and regulating the excise ; and. in the month of 
April, 1661, was again elected to represent the city of Bath in par- 
liament; but soon afterwards, upon some occasicm of discontent, be 
published a paper against the house of commons, entitled, Sttndiy 
reasons tendered to the moat honourable house of peers, ^•. againtt the 
new intended bill for gooeming end reforming corporations. This 
pamphlet was immediately noticed by the house, and declared to be 
" illegal, ftilse, scandalous, and seditious ;" and Prynne, being called 
to the bar as its author, confessed that it was written by him ; but 

' Aoecdotei of IHatingairiied Peranw, ▼<d. ii. p. 90. 
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(tisclaimed any mischievous intent ; expressed the deepest contrition 
for the ofienoe, and humbly craved pardon : which, in consideration 
of his late services and hazards for the king, and his expressions of 
sorrow, the house granted, and he was allowed to return to his 
seat. 

From this period Prynne devoted his abilities to more useful pur- 
poses than writing abusive pamphlets. The remainder of his life 
seemsvfoT the most part, to have been employed in looking over the 
records which had recently been committed to his care, and in mak- 
iog collections from them for his subsequent publications ; a work 
which he pursued with such unceasing diligence, that few things in 
that vaf t repository appear to have escaped his penetrating eye. 
His zeal, however, was directed more by the desire of adding to his 
voluminous writings, than of putting the records into a proper state 
of arrangement ; towards which he did but little beyond collecting 
the writs and returns to parliaments, which form the groundwork of 
his Breoia parUamaUarim redivivttt and a number of papal bulls, and 
royal and other letters, most of which he made use of in compiling 
his three ponderous volumes against the pope's usurpations, generally 
known by the title of Prynne't Records. 

Prynne passed his life in celibacy : he died in 1669, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age, and was buried under the chapel in Lincoln's 
Inn. He was a man of great legal erudition ; inde&tigable in what- 
ever he undertook ; upright and independent in principle, and with 
talents eminently calculated to have rendered him ornamental as 
well as useful to his country, had they been guided by discretion, 
instead of that fiery headlong zeal by which they were unfiutunately 
warpt, during the greater portion of his life. 

Prynne has been characterized as ' one of the greatest paper, 
worms that ever crept into a library,' and the multiplicity of his dif- 
ferent writings sufficiently countenance the assertion. They aoiount 
to nearly two hundred, and form forty volumes in folio and quarto, 
as presented by himself to the library of Lincoin's Inn. Tbey are. 
all in English, and many of them, it must be owned, possess very 
little value, whilst others display vast learning and industry, and 
support his reputation as a distinguished antiquary. The most 
valuable part of his works are those which he wrote after his appoint- 
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ment to the custody of the records : his four books on parliaments, 
his Aurum Regime, and Animadversions on Coke's Institutes, are works 
of good authority and repute ; and his three large volumes against 
papal usurpations, though not to be admired either for style or ar- 
rangement, evince great labor and research. 

When pursuing his studies it was his custom to wear a long quilted 
cap, which projected over his eyes and formed a shade to defend 
them from too much light.' ' He read or wrote nearly the whole 
day, and such was his intense application, that, in order that his 
studies might not be interrupted by regular meals, bread, cheese, 
and ale were placed upon a table before him ; and to these he had 
recburse ias he found his spirits exhausted by mental exertion.^ 

" Prynne appears to have been a perfectly honest man. He 
equally opposed Charles, the army, and Cromwell, when he thought 
they were betrayers of the country ; and after having accurately 
observed, and sensibly felt, in his own person, the violation of law 
occasioned by each of them, he gave his most strenuous support to 
the legal and established government of his country, effected by the 
restoration of Charles the Second to the crown of these kingdoms. ""^ 

After the death of Prynne the custody of the records in the Tower 
was given to sir Algernon May, knight, with the same salary of five 
hundred pounds per annum. Sir Algernon appears to have been a 
zealous and useful officer, but it should seem that his services were 
but coldly requited. It was evidently the custom of former times 
regularly to transmit the rolls and other records from the Rolls 
Chapel to the Tower, at stated periods ; which, for the safety and 
better preservation of these national muniments, sir Algernon was 
sensible ought to have been continued, and he therefore, soon after 
his coming into office, used all his influence to have the ancient 
practice revived ;^ but without effect In his answer to the council, 
dated the fourteenth of December, 1676, on the duties of his office, 
he states that he has repaired several hundred rolls and bundles of 
ancient records ; prays that a house may be provided for the office ; 

* Wood's Athense Oxonienses. 

* Ibid, and Anecdotes of DiBtinguiahed Fersona, toI. ii. p. 90. edit 1796, 

* Anecdotes of DiatinguiBhed Peraona, Kt npra. 

* Lord Btickingham'a HS3. at Stowe, press iv. N". 170. 
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that the presses be repaired, and his salary duly paid :* but so little 
does this latter request appear to have been attended to, that, in 
1681, he informed the.lords' committee that there was then due to 
him the sum of three thousand pounds.** Sir Algernon continued 
in charge of the records till the year 1703, when queen Anne granted 
him an annuity or yearly pension of two hundred and fifty pounds 
in lieu of that office ;° the execution of which, with the remaining 
two hundred and 6fty pounds, she gave to William Petyt esquire, 
who, in case be should survive sir Algernon, was then to enjoy the 
other two hundred and fifty pounds : in all five hundred pounds per 
annum, as keeper of the said records. 

Mr. Petyt, who was treasurer of the Inner Temple, was an emi- 
nent sage of the law, and one of the most distinguished antiquaries 
of his time. It has been said of him by a respectable contemporary,** 
that '* as he had long studied, and was arrived at deep knowledge 
in the ancient history and constitutions of this kingdom, so he was 
very communicative of it to all who repaired to him for that purpose ; 
and was very assistant to such as published any thing of that na- 
ture ;" " he was a strong assertor of the liberties of England, and 
how well he acquitted himself therein, his books printed against Dr. 
Brady do shew. He did for many years employ his clerks in making 
extracts of siich records and rolls lying in the office of which he was 
keeper, as might be of public use to he known and read in these 
times, and let in light into the aftairs of the state or the church; 
which, at last, amounted to a great number of volumes fairly written." 
These with a great many other valuable MSS. of law, history, anti- 
quity, processes, acts of parliament, and church afiairs, by his last 
will be left to certain of his friends, to be reposited in some conve- 
nient place, and bequeathed one hundred and fifty pounds to build a 
place for their reception,*' which was accordingly done in the Inner 
Temple, where they are still preserved. 

Mr. Petyt died in 1707, and was succeeded as keeper of the 
records by Richard Topham ; and on his decease that chaise was 
given to David Polhill esquire, who was a representative in par-. 

* Lord Bnckingfauu'i HSS. at Stowe, presB it. N°. 170. * Ibid, press zxi. 

* Rot PaL 2 Ana. * Stowe's Surrey of London by Strype, toL i. p. 120. * Ibid. 
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liament for the city of Rochester/ and 000 of the femous Kentish 
petitioners.'' 

After Mr. Polhill the records in the Tower were successively in 
the custody of Witliaoi Hay esquire; sir John Sbelty baronet, ^d 
Thomas Astle esquire ; the latter of whom . is known to the world 
by his curious and valuable work, the History of Writing. Mr. 
Astle, who was keeper of the records for near thirty years, died in 
1803, and in the beginning of the following year they were placed 
under the custody of Samuel Lysons esquire, who is well known to 
have been one of the most diBtinguisbed literary ornaments of the 
present age. 

Mr. Lysons, who was bom on the seventeenth of May, 1763, was 
the younger son of the Rev. Daniel Lysons, rector of Rodtnarton, 
in Gloucestershire ; but whose seat and extensive property were situ- 
ated at Hempftead in that county. Mr. Lysons, after completing 
his classical education, spent some time in the office of Mr. Jeffries, 
an eminent solicitor at Bath, in order to initiate himself in the forms 
of the common law ; and while there ' the peculiar energy of his 
mind, his various acquirements, and excellent qualities, gained him 
the attention and esteem of many of the most exalted persons who 
then occasionally resided in that city, and by whom he was after- 
wards introduced to the first literary circles in London.' 

Having previously entered at the Inner Temple, he removed to 
London in 1784, and finished his legal studies under Mr. Walton ; 
but was not called to the bar till 1798, as he previously devoted several 
years to practising as a special pleader. Had the bias of Mr. Lysons's 
genius inclined him to the law, his talents would unquestionably 
have raised him to the highest ranks and honors in bis profe^ion ; 
but, although he pursued his studies with diligence and success, 
his mind was turned on other objects: it was bent on exploring 
the antiquities and early history of his country; and the friendship 
which he cultivated, fix>m an early age, with sir Joseph Banks and 
other learned men of the time, tended, no doubt, to confirm him 
irrevocably in bis choice. 

■ Hilt RegMter, a*. 1780, toI. xv. p. 60. 
^ Hacky'a Jonnej llinni|^ ^glaad, toI. i. p. S80. edit 17SS. 
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In 1786, when only twenty-three years of age, Mr. LysoDs be- 
came a member of the Society of Antiquaries, and continued till the 
time of his decease, one of its most useful and zealous supporters : 
during eleven years he held the honorary office of director ; but tiiis 
he resigned in 1809. and in November, 1812, was chosen one of the 
Tice presidents. 

In July, 1796, he was introduced by sir Joseph Banks, at Kew, 
to their late mELJesties and the royal family, who from that time 
continued to honor him with their frequent notice, and always 
evinced a lively interest in his discoveries and pursuits. 

In the month of February, 1797, he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society, and in 1810, had the distinguished honor of being 
chosen its vice-president and director. 

In the beginning of the year 1804, Mr. Lysons was appointed to 
the office of keeper of his majesty's records in the Tower, which had 
become vacant by the decease of Mr. Astle ; and it may justly be said 
that no one ever held that important situation who discharged its 
dudes more zealously or more successfully for the public good. 
Whatever might have been attempted in former ages towards redu- 
cing the records in this office to a proper state of classification and 
arrangement, there were but few appearances of any beneficial 
results, when Mr. Lysons entered upon his charge. He found a great 
portion of the records in the White Tower lying in total disorder, 
and their consequence almost wholly unknown; but by obtaining a 
competent establishment, and by directing attention to these n^lected 
treasures, a vast collection of royal letters, state papers, and par- 
liamentary and other documents of the highest value and import- 
ance were rescued from a state of filth and decay, and the whole 
arranged and methodized, in a manner essential to their preservation, 
and becoming the name and dignity of the nation to which they 
belong. To accomplish these desirable measures, Mr. Lysons eUso 
obtained additional chambers in that building, and under his direc- 
tion, were also begun a copious calendar to the chancery proceedings, 
and other works which promise great public utility. 

On Mr. Lysons being appointed to an office so congenial to his 
inclination and studies, be wholly retired from the bar, and passed 
the remainder of his days in the diligent fulfilment of his public 
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duty, and the ardent pursuit of his various literary labors ; enjoy- 
ing the intimacy and friendship of the first and greatest characters 
of his day, and finally leaving a space in society which few are quali- 
fied to fill. 

The last public tribute of admiration and respect paid to this esti- 
mable and learned man, was conferred upon him by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts. In 1818, the honorary office of antiquary professor 
in that society being revived, Mr. LysoDs was chosen to fill it, and 
his appointment met the most cordial sanction of his royal highness 
-the Prince Regent. 

The works which Mr. Lysons has left to posterity, are remarkable 
for the extent of learning and variety of talent displayed in them, as 
well as for the extraordinary industry, and the accuracy of informa- 
tion with which they are compiled. His laborious work in folio on 
Gloucestershire Antiquities, which was his first production, and which 
consists of one hundred and ten plates, with copious descriptions, was 
wholly engraved by himself, from his own drawings ; and the like 
may be said with respect to many of the illustrations in' his subse- 
quent literary undertakings. By his great and splendid work on the 
Roman remains discovered at Woodchester, and his collection of 
Roman antiquities found at Horkstow, Bath, Bignor, and other parts 
of Britain, he has more largely contributed than any other person, not 
only to the early history of the island, but to our information respect- 
ing the manners of its Roman conquerors. In the great topographical 
work, the Magna Britannia, which he had been pursuing for near 
twenty years, in conjunction with his learned brother, the Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, the parts which he undertook were relating to anti- 
quities in the general history, and the heads of geology, surface, and 
scenery, together with the superintendence of the embellishments of 
the work, many of which, particularly in the earlier volumes, were 
drawn and etched by himself; butall the family and parochial history, 
and a large portion of the general history, were entirely compiled 
by his reverend brother. Mr. Lysons had begun or had in contem- 
plation several other works, but the world is deprived of these by his 
premature and lamented death. In printing an index to the early 
bills and answers in chancery, with specimens prefixed, illustrative of 
the early practice of that court, he bad made very considerable pro- 
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gresB, and the work will now be completed and published under the 
direction of the commissioners on the public records ; but in his 
other designs he had only made very trifling progress : indeed, his 
capacious mind grasped at more than any individual power could ac- 
complish, and when we view collectively all the productions of his 
pen, his pencil, and his graver, it is astonishing how any person, with 
his numerous other avocations, could have done so much. His 
drawings were made with great accuracy and spirit, and to this talent, 
and his skill in etching, which has rarely been equalled by an ama- 
teur, may be attributed the vast extent and variety of his graphic 
productions. 

To his profound knowledge of the history and antiquities of his 
country Mr. Lysons united great classical learning ; and the com- 
prehensive powers of his memory, which enabled him to retain accu- 
rately, and reca) readily, whatever he had read or heard, materially 
assisted him in his labors, and also gave peculiar attractions to his 
conversation, by supplying him with an inexhaustible fund of infor- 
mation and anecdote. The singular enthusiasm with which he de- 
voted himself to his favorite pursuits is well known to the literary 
world ; but the warmth of his private attachments, and the affectio- 
nate feelings which he displayed in all the relations of domestic life, 
could only be seen within the circle of his family and nearest friends ; 
and among these his memory will always be associated with senti- 
ments of the strongest regard : for there was experienced under every 
circumstance, the invariable firmness of his friendship, and genuine 
goodness of his heart : indeed, in all the qualities that distinguish and 
adorn a man, as a son, a brother, and a friend, it is impossible to do 
justice to his memory. 

Mr. Lysons, haying passed his life in celibacy, died after a short ill- 
ness, on the twenty-ninth of June, 1819, and was succeeded in the 
office of keeper of the records by Henry Pelrie esquire, whose long 
and intimate acquaintance with the antiquities and history of his 
country render him eminently qualified to fill the place of so great 
and learned a man. 

Adjoining the Record Tower, on the west, is a grand lofty portal, 
which forms the principal entrance to the inner ward ; and over it is a 
dismal looking structure, generally denominated 
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THE BLOODY TOWER. 

The gate-way, which is in the style of architecture of the fourteenth 
century, was erected, perhaps, in the time of king Edward the Third; 
at which period we find, that many repairs and alterations were 
made to the fortress. It is about thirty-four feet long, and fifteen wide, 
and the fine groining and tracery, which adorn the vaulting, rise 
from grotesq^ueheads. Each end of this entrance was originally se- 
cured by gates and a sti-ong portcullis,' and, on the eastern side, 
between these defences, was a small circular stone staircase tiding 
to the superstructure, which formed the lodging of the porter or 
watch, and consisted of two gloomy apartments, 'one over the otfbr, 
«od aspace for working the portcullis. 

Iq the careful and very minute survey which was taken of tlfe 
Tower in the reign of king Henry the Eighth* this building is called 
the: Garden Tower ;*■ by reason of its contiguity to the constable's w 
lieutenant's garden, which now forms a part of what is termed the 
Parade. In the year 1597, another survey was made of the fortress,* 
by order df queen Elizabeth, and it was then known by its present 
appellation ; which it is generally supposed to have derived from the 
circumstance of the two young princes, Edward the Fifth, and his 
Wother, Richard duke of York, sons of king Edward the Fourth, 
having, as it is said, been put to death in this particular spot, by order 
of their uncle, the duke of Glocester, afterwards king RiclKird the 
Third. It has already been noticed that the whole story of the 
two royal youths- having been destroyed in the Tower, comes to us 
" in eo questionable a shape," that it can never be entertained with- 
out some serious doubts : if we admit, however, that the young 
princes really came to a violent death in the Tower, the idea of this 
place having been the scene of their destruction, rests on no autho- 
rity ; and the story which the warders,'' whose trade it is ' to tell a 

* At the end towards the south, both the gates and the portcallis atiU exist: thej are ex- 
tremely massiTe, and carry with them every appeaiaoce of high aotiqinty. He itaircase lead- 
ing to the poFtet'a lodge, though not now nuuie uh of, also remains] bnt the gates, aa well aa 
the portcullis, which were at the northern end of the gate-way, have long ainGe been removed. 

* See Appendix to Part I. 
' See the general plan of the Tower annexed to this work. 

* Of these mm, (whom most persons who have visited the curiosities !■ the Tower will, no 
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wondrous tale,' so gravely propagate respecting the discovery of 
their bones under the little staircase above altudcd to» is still more 
glaringly false : bones« it is true, were found in the Tower in the 
reign of king Charles the Second, and they were looked upon to be 
those of children, of ages corresponding with the two princes ;" but, 
it is most decidedly known that they were discovered in a very diffe- 
rent part of the fortress ; namely, on the south side of the White 
Tower, at the foot of a staircase which leads to the chapel in that 
building.'' 

Without dwelling on the seeming inconsistency of the epithet 
bho^ being applied to a building, because, as it is imagined, two 
children were smothered in it, it may not be amiss briefly to enquire 
how &r it is likely that its name can be connected with that circum- 
stance. Soon after the death of king Edward the Fourth, his two 
sons were conveyed to the Tower" under the charge of their uncle, 
with the professed intent of secluding them from the bustle of the 
court, whilst preparations were to be made for the eldest's corona- 
tion.^ Is it tUen to be supposed, whatever might have been the pro- 
doubt, remember) an acconnt will be givea in the Second Part of this work, setting forth the 
cwigin, and all ^e paitienlor righta Mid privileges of tteir corps. 

* As a vast qnanti^ of records were (Hdered to be remored in 1674, from the office of the six 
clerks in Chancery Lane, and to be reposited in the ch^>el in the Whit« Tower, it became neces- 
sary to make a new stair up to that port of the building ; and, as the workmen were digging at the 
foot of the (dd staircase they found some bones, the proportion of which " being answerable to 
the ages of the royd youths," king Charies the Second " was so well satisfied that these must foe 
those princes' bones, that he caused tfaem to be translated, and decently and honorably intetrvd 
in Henry the Seventh's chapel, among their royal ancestors, l^ey are reposited near two other 
royal children, Hary and Sophia, the daughters of king James the fint ; and the monument for 
them, made of white marble, hath this inscriptioa in capital tetters." 

H. S. S. 
<• REUOCLB EDWAXDI V. REGIS AVOIAM, ET RICHARDI DUCIS EB0RACEN8IS. BOS FRA- 
TRES OERHANOS TURRE LONDINENSI C0NCLUS09, INJECTI8Q. CULCFTRIS SVFFOCATOS, 
ABOrri ET mHONEST^TUHULARI JUSSITPATRUUS RICHARDVS PERFIDUS REOlf I PR£DO. 
0S8A DESIDEKATORUH DIU ET HULTUM QUfSITA, POST ANNOS, CXC. S7T I. 8CAIABUH 
IN RUDERIBUS, (SCAIJE IST£ AD SACELLUH TURRIS ALB£ NVPBR DUCEBANT) ALTE DE- 
FOSSA, INDICnS CERT1S8IHIS SUNT REFERTA, XVII. DIE JULII, ANNO DOM. MDCLXXmi. 
CAROLUS II. REX CLEHENTISS. ACERBAM SORTEM HISERATUS INTER AVITA MONUHENTA 
FRINCIFIBU8 INFEUCISSIHIS JUSTA FERSOLVrT, ANNO DOM. MDCLXXVIU. ANNOQ} REG- 
HI SDI XXX. J, 8."— £«WK(, vdL i. p. 6M, Mte. 

^ See page 109. • See pages 64, 56. 

* It had for a long while been the custom for the king or queen to take up their residence at 
the Tower for a short time previous to their coronations, and thence tiiey generally proceeded in 
state through the city to be crowned at Westminster. 
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lector's design as to the ultimate fate of his nephews, that the princes 
were not lodged in the royaL apartments/ and paid all the respect 
due to their rank? Is it likely that Richard should have had tiiem 
shut up in the dark and wretched dwelling of one of the porters of 
the gates? If he had wanted in humanity, would policy have 
dictated such a course ? No, it must at once have betrayed some 
foul design, without adding a jot to the facility of its perpetra- 
tion. But a stronger proof we need not have that the name of the 
building did not originate in the circumstance in question, is its not 
having assumed the appellation till upwards of a century after the 
supposed act. It has already been shewn, that in the early part of 
the reign of king Henry the Eighth it was known by a different title ; 
and it is not before the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth 
that we find it marked out as the scene of some horrid deed.** 

From the Bloody Tower the incJosure wall is continued westward 
to the Bell Tower; an account of which began the description of the 
inner ballium. 

The armories, which are situated within the line of fortifications 
already described, will finish the account of the inner ward. These 
are deservedly objects of general attraction to persons of all nations, 
who visit the capital of the British empire; but the charges that are 
made for admission, added to the demands of those persons who 
conduct strangers to view them, form a ground for loud and univer- 
sal complaint, and are justly looked upon by foreigners as a scandal 
and disgrace to the liberality of our national character. As the con- 
tents of these places are sufficiently described in a little hook sold to 
persons who come to view them ; it will be unnecessary here to enter 
upon any thing further than a cursory and general notice. 

* 1^ bnildingB of tlie pmluw were then in ■ perfect state, and freqmentty iBhabited by tfae 
royal family. 

^ Between the reign of Henry the Eighth, when this bnilding was called the Gardat Totoer, 
and the year 1697. when it was known as the SJaodg Tower, the Tower was crowded with 
gtsCe-delinquents of all descriptiona, and as the structure in question was, nn doubt, then fre- 
quently med aa a prison, it more probably derived its present name from some of the horrid 
events which distinguished that era : possibly from the tragical end of Henry the eighth eari 
of Northumberland, who put a period to his eiistence while a prisoner in the Tower, in 166S ', 
but whose deatb was set down as one of those " foul and midnight murders," that are supposed 
to have been committed within the circuit of these dismal wallsi — See page 93. 
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THE SPANISH ARMORY 
Is an old brick building situated opposite to the soutii-west angle 
of the White Tower, and derives its name from being chiefly stored 
with specimens of the weapons, instruments of torture, and other 
curiosities found on board the Spanish fleet, called the Armada, which, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was destined for the invasion of Eng- 
land ; but being met in the channel, was wholly taken or dispersed 
by the English fleet. There is also an^ ancient axe, 



with which, as it is said, queen Anne Boleyn, lady Jane Grey, and 
other distinguished personages were beheaded : a clever representa- 
tion of queen Elizabeth, as she is supposed to have appeared, review- 
ing her troops at Tilbury camp, occupies the upper end of the room ; 
and there are some interesting specimens of Saxon, Danish, and other 
weapons. 

THE HORSE ARMORY. 

This is also an old mean looking brick erection, standing nearly 
opposite the south-east angle of the White Tower, and contains a re- 
presentation of the line of most of our English monarcbs, from 
William the Conqueror down to king George the Second. They 
are in fine armor, on horseback, and have altogether a grand and 
imposing efiect. There are also various specimens of ancient and 
modern armor; a vast collection of cuirasses found on the me- 
morable field of Waterloo, and a curious model of the first silk 
machine used with any success in this country ; the design of it was 
brought fi-om Italy in the early part of the last century, by Mr. John 
Loombe, an excellent mechanic, who procured the assistance of two 
artists belonging to the silk mills there, and by their means got draw- 

PART I. 2 m 
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logs and models of the machinery ; with which, at the hazard of 
his life, he escaped into England, about the year 1717. He brought 
over with him the two Itahans, and soon afterwards procured a 
patent ; but, before he could reap the benefits of his exertions he 
died by poison, falling a sacrifice; as was suspected, to the revenge 
of the Italian manufacturers.' On the expiration of the patent, a sum 
of fourteen thousand pounds was granted by parliament to the pa- 
tentee's representatives, as a further recompense for the services he 
had rendered his country. The machinery of this invention has since 
undergone many alterations and improvements, and is stitl worked 
at Derby, where it was first erected. 

THE SMALL ARMORY. 
This stately building is situated opposite the north side of the 
White Tower, and is 345 feet long, and sixty feet wide. It is 
formed of brick, edged with Portland stone, and over the entrance, 
which is extremely elegant, is a celebrated piece of carving by Gib- 
bons. Its erection was begun in the reign of king James the Second ; 
but was finished by William and Mary, who, on its completion, 
entertained their court here with a splendid dinner. The ground 
floor, besides containing a great variety of ancient pieces of artillery, 
is filled with chests of arms, tools, and accoutrements ; but the first 
floor, which forms only one room, is fitted up as a repository for 
small arms, and of the taste and elegance with which the arms are 
arranged it is impossible to convey an idea."* 

THE OUTER WARD. 

The principal fortifications of the outer ward consist of a chain of 
small towers on that side of the fortress next the Thames,' all of which 
were erected in the latter part of the reign of king Henry the Third, 

■ Ljaons's Britannia, vol. t. p. 106. 

* Besides this repository, which contains mbont one haadred and fifty thonsand stand of small 
arms, there are several large apartmenta fitted np as armories in the White Tower, and another 
large building adjoining the office of Ordnance appropriated to the same purpose, 

* The space between the inner and outer walls on the north, east, and west sides of the fortress, 
is taken up with old brick buildings, now occupied as barracks ; but formerly used for the works 
of the Royal Mint, which, from tbe early part of the reign of king Edward the lUrd till about ten 
years ago, were regularly carried on in the Tower. 
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and some of them exhibit interesting specimens of the architecture of 
that period. The first of these in the Burvey made of the fortress in 
15Q5, is denominated 

THE DEVELIN TOWER; 
But in that which was taken in the time of king,Henry the Eighth, it 
is called the Galley-man Tower, and in the " Perticular of the 
names of Towers" preserved among the Harleian manuscripts, dated 
in 1641,' it is termed the Iron-gate Tower, and is described as being 
then "an old ruynous place." Its situation is now occupied by 
a small stone building of modern date; and there appears to remain 
very little if any of the original structure. The wall from this 
building runs in a westerly direction to another tower, which, in 
each of the plans and surveys taken of the fortress from the time of 
king Henry the Eighth, is denominated 

THE WELL TOWER. 

In the "Perticular of the names of all the towers," above referred 
to, this building is described as a prison lodging.'' The lower part 
of it is all that is now extant of the original work ; but this remains 
in a very perfect state, and exhibits a curious specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the middle of the thirteenth century. It consists of a 
vaulted apartment,* about fifteen feet long by ten wide, and a small 
adjoining cell, made in the thickness of the ballium wall, the entrance 
to which is now bricked up. It receives light through narrow em- 
brazures, and there still exists, in a very entire state, a small stone 
stair, leading to the rooms over head, which are now those of a mo- 
dern dwelling. 

The next tower stands at the distance of one hundred and eight 
feet ferther westward, and is called 

THE CRADLE TOWEa 
llie upper portion of this tower seems to have been, in early times, 
connected with the apartments of the old palace, but in common with 
most of the ancient buildings, it was used, in 1641, as a prison lodg- 

■ See App«DdU to Part I. • ^ Ibid. < S«e plate XXT. 
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iog." Like the last mentioned structure, only the lower part of the 
original is now extant ; hut this is very perfect, and is a beautiful 
example of the masonry in use at the time that these works were 
erected, which appears to have been about the latter part of the reign 
of king Henry the Third. It forms a curious vaulted gateway, which 
led in former times to a -small drawbridge, and on each side of the 
entrance to it was a little room, designed, no doubt, for the porters 
or guard. These are also neatly vaulted with stone, and in that on 
the right hand side, exist the r^nains of a circular stone stair, which 
communicated with the rooms above. The archway is eight feet 
wide, and either end seems clearly to have been defended by a strong 
portcullis and gates. 

From the Cradle Tower, the inclosure wall is continued westward 
to a more considerable fortification denominated 

TRAITOR'S GATE. 

This is a large square building, formerly called Saint Thomas's 
Tower, but from having under it a private passage by water frtnu the 
Thames, through which state-prisoners were usually brought into the 
fortress, it at length acquired its present appellation. The interior 
retains much of its original appearance, particularly in two circular 
towers, projecting materially from the body of the structure, at the 
south-east and south-west angles ; in each of which are two little 
sexagonal apartments one bver the other, which are very entire, and 
exhilut interesting specimens of the early pointed style of architecture. 
They ^l nearly correspond in form and dimensions,^ and the vaults 
ing of their roofs rise from small round columns with sexagonal capi- 
tals. 

The next and last fortification of the outer ward is denominated 

THE BY-WARD TOWER. 

This building stands at the south-west angle of the fortress, and 

forms the principal entrance to the exterior line of fortifications. It 

is a strong tower, flanked with bastions, and the gate-way was 

originally defended by gates and a portcullis. The interior of 

' Se« Appendix to Part I. 
'' One of these is represented in the foofth Tolume of the Honumenla Vetasia, pi. lii. 
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the structure remains in great perfection, particulariy an octagonal 
apartment about sixteen feet in diameter, on each side of the gate- 
way." These exist in a very entire stat^ and are highly interesting 
examples of architecture. They receive light through narrow em- 
hrazures, and are in precisely the same style as the small rooms or 
oratories already spoken of at Traitor's-Gate, especially as regards 
the vaulting, and the columns and capitals from which it springs. 
An ancient stone fire-place is still perfect in eacdi, and there can be 
little doubt but that these rooms were originally designed and used 
as lodges or waits for the porters and guards of the gates. 

Opposite to this building on the outer side of the ditch is ano- 
ther tower, called in the different plans and surveys 

THE MARTIN TOWER. 

This is also a strong portal flanked with bastions, and defended 
with gates and a portcullis, corresponding in almost every particular 
witJi that which is last described, except that the upper pMt is of 
comparatively modern construction. This tower protects the en- 
trance to the principal bridge, and on the basement floor in each 
bastion is a guard-room or lodge for the porters; in age and most 
other respects similar to those in the Byward Tower. 

Beyond the Martin Tower, there anciently stood some considerable 
outworks ; but these have been wholly taken down,'' and the site of 
them is now partly occupied by a barrack, and partly by the buildT 
ings and yard of 

THE ROYAL MENAGERIE. * 
The keeping of ferocious animals of distant nations seems to have 
been a custom with our monarchs from a very early period: we are 
informed that king Henry the First had acoUectioh Of lions, leopards, 
and other strange beasts at his manor of Woodstock," and in subse- 
quent ages we discover frequent mention of them, as kept in the 
Tower of London. In 1252, king Henry the Third sent to the Tower 

' They are on the ground fioor, and that on the north tide of the gateway is repre«ented in the 

annexed plate ; but ttia other haa loat the upper part of its vaulting. 
'' Such as remained of them were pulled down at the time of the great fire of London, to pre- 
vent the flames from communicating with the fortress. • 
" Stow's Siiirey of London, p. 17. edit 1618. 
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a white bear/ which had been brought to him as a present from 
Norway, and the sheiiSs of London were commanded to pay four 
pence every day for his m^ntenance ; and, in the following year, an 
order was also given to them to provide a muzzle for the said bear, 
and an iron chain to hold him out of the water, and likewise a long 
and stout cord to hold him when fishing in the river Thames.'' 

Two years after this an elephant was presented to the king, by 
Lewis king of France;" he was landed at Sandwich, to the great 
astonishment of the people, who crowded to see him from all parts of 
the country ; and, being brought to London, the king gave directions 
to the sherifi^ of London to cause a house to be built for him in the 
Tower, forty feet long by twenty wide.'' 

In the succeeding reigns we also find frequent mention of the 
king's lions, leopards, bears, and other wild animals, kept in the 
Tower." In the time of Edward the Second the sheriff of London 
were directed to provide a quarter of mutton every day for the king's 
lion there, and to pay three halfpence daily to bis keeper;' and it is 
curious to notice, that about the same time frequent orders were given 
to pay sixpence per diem for the maintenance of the king's lion, and 
the like for his leopard, and three halfpence daily for the wages of 
their keepers,' when several esquires, who were confined there as 

* Bot liberat. as Ham. IIL m. 3. in Tnir. Loud. 

^ Bex vicecomitibiu I<ondoii', ulutom. Pnecipimna robis qaod cnatodi albi nm noslri, qvi 
niiper misaiu fait nobis de KoniTBgiA «t est in Tuni nostril London', habere facialis unum musel- 
lum et onam calfaenam ferream ad tenendum unam ilium extra aqnam, et unam longam et fortesi 
cordam ad teaeadnm eundem ursnm piscantem in aquft HiamisiK. Et custaun, Ac. comp' &c. 
Teste Rege, apud Windes', xxx die Octobris.— iZo(. Libenit. de omio 37 Hem. III. m. IS. t» 
TtVT.lond. 

* Mat. Paris, p. 1204. Holltoshed. 

' Be quadam damo conrtntaidd ad ekpluaUem Regit. — Rex ncecomitibiis London', salntem. 
PnecipimuB Tobia quod de firmA ciritatis noslne London' sine dilations constnii faciatis ad Tut- 
rim nostram London' unam domum longitndinis xl. pedum et latitudinis xx. pedum nd elephan- 
tem nostram, prorisuri qnod taliter fiat et ita fortis lit ut cum opus fuerit ad alios u«ub apta sit 
et necessarin. Et custom, &c. computabitur Tobis ad scaccarium. Teste Itege apud West 
monasterium xxij. die Februarii. — Rot. IMerat. 39 &%. HI. m. 11. et Rot. Clatu. ejiudem anni, 
m.ie. 

* BoL liberat 19 Edw. I. m. 4. Kot Clans. 8 Edw. II. m. 12. Ibid. 19 £dw. III. m. 19. 

11 Edw. III. para 1. m. 13, Jtc. 
' B«t Claus. 7 Edw. 2. m. 27. in Tuir. Lond. 

* Bot Clans. T Edw. II. m. 2. 8 Edw. U. m. 27. 10 Edw. U. m. LA 12 Edw. U. m. 26. 

14 Edw. IL m. 14. 
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prisoners, were allowed but a penny a day each for their sup- 
port.' 

The office of keeper of the lions, and other wild beasts in the 
Tower, was at later periods granted by letters patent, with the fee of 
twelve pence per diem, and six pence every day were also allowed 
for the maintenance of each of the lions, lionesses, and leopards. 
King Henry the Sixth gave the office, first to Robert Mansfield esq. 
marshall of his hall,** and subsequently to Thomas Rookes his dapi- 
fer.° Edward the Fourth gave it to Ralph Hastings esquire for life;^ 
Richard the Third conferred it on sir Robert Brakenbury the lieute- 
nant of the Tower," and king Henry the Seventh, immediately after 
his accession, granted the office, together with that of constable of 
the Tower, to John earl of Oxford,' with the accustomed fees and 
perquisites. 

King James the First sometimes amused himself and his court here 
with combats between these animals, and by baiting them with dogs. 
We are told that on the third of June, 1604, he took with him the 
duke of Lenox, with divers earls and lords, and caused a lion and 
lioness to be put forth, and a live cock to be thrown to them ; ' which, 
being their natural enemy, they immediately killed and sucked the 
blood:' a lamb was next put in, yet this they did not offer to hurt; 
but next when the king ordered a fresh Hon to be brought out and 
two mastifl^ to be let in upon him, a furious battle ensued. After- 
wards a spaniel was cast into a lion's den, but the lion and he became 
friends and lived together for several years. 

In I609,another of these exhibitions took place, which was attended 
by the king and queen, prince Henry, and many of the nobility. A 
bear having killed a child was doomed to punishment, and accord- 
ingly was brought into an open yard and a lion turned out to meet 
him; but the lion declined an attack, and retired again to his den, 
and others which were tried proved equally shy ; after which the 
king commanded him to be baited to death with dogs.^ 

' Rot Clam. 14 Edw. II. m. 18. ^ BoL PaL 16 Hen. VI. p. 2. m. 34. 

• Rot CUiM. 39 Hen. IV. m. 2. * RoL Pat 4 Edv. IV. p. 1. m. 10. 

' Brevia snb priTato tigiDo 1 Ridi. III. in Tun-. Loud. ' Rym«r. torn. zii. p. VlfL 

* Stow's Surrey of London, by Stiype, voL i. p. 123. 
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Most of the beasts and birds kept at the Tower are presents to the 
king and royal family, either from foreign princes, or from naval and 
military officers returning from abroad. The menagerie was for- 
merly very fine and extensive, but now, perhaps from bad manage- 
ment, or the inexperience of their keepers, many of the beasts have 
died, and the collection is greatly diminished. 

This, being the last portion of the fortress that is worthy of par- 
ticular notice, concludes the local descnption of the Tower, and 
fonns 



THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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